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CX)IWESS AND GERTRUDE; 

OR, 

MODES OF DISCIPLlifE. y<Io^ . . 

^t' o'* -J^" 

CHAPTER XXIli. 

A peiurMe ifMsUr. The ekgtmi favcf. Tkt ft/u^aU. 
Disofpointnumt the fir it. 4iktd put t0 ditmer ! The pro- 
tegee. A disinterested relation. ' Additio prObat iDinuritatuin/ 
An agreeable dinner-party. Disamointment the ietond. Askei 
out again to dinner. Htoding the table* Oriental fieUngi, 
tacti and apinumt. The sailor'hif « tru€ iala 

The invaluable necessity of being Industrious, 
and ,the sedative power of industry^ counteracted 
the tumultqpus inapplication of Gertrude's mind ; 
and she was proeeeding with her appointed labor, 
when about three o'clock, a carriage stopt^ and 
the entrance of an elderly lady into the house, 
told her that the message of repulsion with which 
the servants w^re armed, was of no avail : Lady 
Mary Sydenham was announced. 

Gertrude was used to see ladies of what is called 
* the old school ;' and one of the natural conse- 
quences of never having been spoiled, was, that 
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C THK COUNTESS AND GERTRODK. 

her common sense and good manners remained en* 
tire. She was not, therefore,, under any necessity of 
turning away to hide, or biting her lips to suppress, 
the laugh some young ladies plead as so insup- 
pressible, when anjf tHing, for which their ignorance 
can make no allowance, crosses any one of their 
modes of perception. Lady Mary entered the 
room, certainly, as if she forgot she had not lier 
court-hoop to steer; and she was tall and erect: 
there w£ts nothing Grecian in her limbs or her folds : 
her hair was silver, and her eye-brows were of a 
similar date : in short, either there was in her whole 
appearance a deficiency of attention to make her- 
self look younger than she was, and to repair 
any of the havock of time ; or else she was of the 
opinion of some of our most sensible veteran 
friends, that the less is seen of an old woman, the 
better she looks. She might have said, without 
any censure annexed to the pretension, that she 
was ^ a beautiful ruin ;' and the style into which 
her former charms bad resolved themselves, bore 
testitpony to a mind as much distinguished by ex- 
cellence as they were: benignity, good sens'e, 
and something like the world's chastisement, were 
the characters of her countenance. In foregoing 
admiration, she seemed to have increased her 
claims to respect ; and the decorum, and the 
propriety of her dress and manners, shewed a 
high independent spirit that knew what was best, 
and followed it. Gertrude felt that she must re- 
verence her, and might confide in her : the dis- 
^iain of art bespoke sincerity ; and the gracious^ 
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THE COUNTESS A17D GERTRUDE. 3 

ness of her condescension, which retained its dig- 
nity, without oppressing, banished all painful fear, 
when she, still standing fn the middle of the room, 
and holding the tips of Gertrude's right-hand fin- 
gers, stooped a little to her not yet equal height, 
and explained herself as the very willing ambas- 
sadress of her nepliew. Accepting the chair which 
Gertrude moved nearer to her, she exprest her- 
self happy that she could still be of use, and par- 
ticularly in a case where the very want of her 
proved the desert of the person whom she wished 
to serve. On Gertrude's beginning to excuse her- 
self, when certainly no excuse was necessary^ 
Lady Mary said, with a smile, * I am never sur- 
prised or offended at seeing prudence and discre- 
tion in young women : it sounds very prettily to 
talk of ' amiable credulity, and innocent ignorance,* 
but though I should verj much regret seeing a 
disposition to suspect at those years when the 
mind is only receiving its impressions, yet I con- 
tend that timidity, without any reference to a 
cause, is the instinct given us in early life : and 
there is in most girls, I believe, if properly treat- 
ed and not ruined by their elders, an ermine de- 
licacy which every one ought to assist in keeping 
spotless. Your simple fear of doing wrong is a 
far better guide to doing right than any that fa- 
shion or 9tifU€tte^ as it is called^ could furnish ; 
and I am extremely pleased to find a young wo» 
man, who can forego what I conclude is a great 
temptation, rather than transgress against her own' 
idea of propriety. At the same time, I must say 

£ 3 for 



4 THE C01;NT£68 AN0 GERTHUDl^. 

for my uephew, that I am certain bU sincere wish 
is to give you an indulgence he thinks you de- 
serve : he is very good natured, and has a great 
deal that is very valuable in him — be has been 
unfortunate in many points, but my partiality for 
him makes me liope his experience has tended to 
make him wiser, and will niake him happier : the 
high day of youth is over ; and I hope you may 
find him, ere long, a kind protector and a steady 
friend. I say nothing of 'the situation he is ip, 
with regard to Lady Luxmore: they are two 
persons not at alL suited to each other, and, J 
doubt not, have been equally wrong. Of this J 
am certain, that a sensible, well-tempered wpmau 
might have m^de any thing respectable of my pe- 
phpw ; and I hope it is not now too late for him 
to become so. I could wish, if yqu ever hav^ ^py 
influence, you would use it for peace and recpn-- 
ciliation ; ior I like every body to be in tbi6ir pro- 
per place, but pn op account would I wish you to 
risque your favor with I^y Luxmore/ 

Procee(|tng in hjer conversation, she spoke with 
concern of the sUufttioB of the V jscouot whpm his 
father now me^t to introdu^ to a knowledge of 
the world under bis own guidance ; and after that 
sort of didactic which her be^er fisared sb^ i^ight 
stop even by the interposition of ^^nt^ she re- 
coiled to the sul^ect of her visit^ and fiFraqged the 
^lan of the journey. ^ I will wait,' said she, * to 
learn the tenor of Lady Luxmore'^ reply j but 
you must nut think mis cruel if, t^bould it be ad- 
verse to our wishes I rather adyise you tp submit 

than 
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than encourage you to rebel. Circumstanced as 
she is, she may very reasonably refuse, or slie 
may pay some reapect to my share hi the busi* 
ness : the chances are perhaps even. I shall, 
however, at all events, have the pleasure of in^ 
creasing my acquaintance with you ; and I feel 
obliged to my nephew for the introduction. As 
Lady Luxtaiure could not foresee this accident; 
you/ perhaps; may have some little wants for your 
journey, without the means of supplying tliem ; 
'{is no disgrace to young women to have short 
(Mirses ; you will, therefore, do me the favor to 
ae^pt these notes, and to hiy them out either in 
neciBrss8»'ies, or little indulgencics, as you see best 
I shall have great pleasure in contributing to the 
enjoyment of your trip.' 

GcrtrOde was grateful — Ciertrude was gasping 
with joy : ihe felt relieved beyond all expectation, 
even be3i|ond any hope, nay, she was snatciied 
from <iespair \ but she ii^sitated : the money of- 
fered was, in her appreciation, a large sum : it ccr- 
tairily Iras more than had been laid out on her in 
any two years^ since she had ceased to be an object 
of the countess's pride; but yet it was not more 
than Vi^jr iiberal: she would have laid open the 
state of her possessions, and submitted her wunts 
to Lady Mary's judgment ; she would have de- 
terred accepting any thing till siie was certain she 
should make the intended use of her new clothes ; 
but Lady Mary seemed desirous of at least con- 
ferring on her the obligation of an improved ajn 
pCTTance. This, however, as it might interfere 

uitU 
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with Lady Luxmore's ideas of property in Miss 
Aubrey, she waived ; but she insisted on it that a 
part of her present should immediately be laid out 
in a dress to suit what she called her ^ spinster- pe- 
culiarities ;' and for buying which she gave her 4 
reason in an invitation to dine with her the next 
day. To her request for advice and assistitnce; iv\ 
the new occupation of laying out money, her la* 
dyship gave the most encouraging replies ; and 
as she was quitting the room, she told her. to 
make herself easy with regard to hef clothes for 
llie next day, as she would send a young wppaap 
from a warehouse at which she dealt, >vith her 
orders as to materials and fashions, ^nd direction^ 
to take hers as to fitting hei:.— Never had Ger- 
trude felt greater reluctance than in parting iron) 
the kindi-heartedy the considerate I^ady Mai*y. 

Behold our ^ Miss' in an hour c waited on' by one 
of ^ the ladies' from Cloc^thwell and Cpp-^-pied'^ 
in Bond-street ; an elegant assortoiept of real fndy 
muslins and beautiful pambrics spread before ber^^ 
some made up in shapes, with names, of which 
neither shape nor name dispensed with the plain 
homely question, ' Pray, ?s this a gown r' — pther^ 
hung in festooned folds on the backs of the chair^ 
to shew how they might charm iq €^ garment; 
hats, bonnets, shoes, ribbons, artificial flowers, 
gloves, and pins, all pleading their own ci^uses^ 
and most eloquently to the €tf^^ of one who kpew 
not the comfort of decent moderation in dress. 
Gertrude neither acted nor recollected Diogenes in 
the fair : happy ^he thought it, that Lady Mary 
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THE COUNTESS AND GEHTRUDE." 7 

had not allowed her to return the money, or any 
pait of it : for a few minutes, she knew not where 
to fix her eye ; but her habits of thinking and de- 
.eiding soon returned, and asking herself, not what 
shervould likCy but what fA^twanted, slie requested 
the young woman to * do her the favor' to make her 
a plain dress with its proper accompaniments, 
and took a hat which came recommended by its 
simplicity. 

The morrow's post brought no letter : but what 
were letters or posts to Gertrude Aubrey, when 
in the prospect of dining M'ith Lady Mary Syden- 
ham, in a dress of forty shillings' value, plain, 
.clean, new, and made in the fashion of those of 
her own age ; and with a becoming hat to walk 
In? 

A servant came to fetch her : the distfimce did 
not exceed half a mile, and she reached Lady 
Mary's * in high order," an hour before her reason- 
able dinner-time. She found her ladyship drest ; 
for she was too well bred to make even Gertrude 
wait, and too delicate to order her visitor into her 
dressing room. She was at the piano* forte, from 
which she rose to receive her, and having almost 
acknowledged an obligation, in seeing her drest so 
entirely according to her wishes, she said, * you 
may, perhaps, wonder at finding an old woman* 
practising music ; for my playing was really pj^ac-^ 
iisitig: but mine is a life made up of little dra* 
mas : they have all their plot and their mornl ; 
and ' I am forced to -rehearse them, lest they 
escape my memory. The • good- providence of 

God 
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God has sent to my care, a little damsel, whose 
history, bad I time to tell it you, would perhaps, 
more than any thing you ever heard or read, in* 
terest you. Gifted by nature with a taste for 
what is useful and elegant, and deprived by a bad 
father of all means of improvement, I found h6r 
athirst for knowledge, but persuaded, by the folly 
and perverseness of those from whom I took her, 
that the time for attaining it was past, as she was 
more than twerity years of age. It had always 
been my resolution to maintain the privilege of 
living alone : but this girl, when I had been per- 
mitted to rescue her from misery, bestowed her- 
self on me in a w^y that left me neither choice 
nor a wish for choice. Finding her propensities 
all good : and steering as well as I could between 
the extremes of indulgence and unkindness, I 
h6ve bisen trying to repair the defects of her edu- 
cation, not by Way of giving her accomplishments, 
but ixjsources : I have it not in my power to for- 
tone heir, but I can do something for her at my 
d^th; and I think in educating her, I secure her 
a^inst accidents to public credit, and against 
toany other almost worse evils. I therefore am as 
assiduous as if I were eighteen, in keeping up all 
fioy advantages of education ; and you may often 
see me btnployed^ as I was now, in learning a 
new iesbon, and oiten in my ^spectacles copying 
arptctnte ; bay, a short tittle agb^ you might have 
ivitnessed my taking A lesson to improve my French 
jorobUQciation ; for, the language in my young days 
Was> however well understood, very ill spoken 

here : 
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here : the ^ French of Paris* we ' did never know.* 
Fortana(^ly> whatefer I have learned has been 
thoroughly taught me, and I have never been idle. 
My Iktie girl's pregrefts is very encouraging lo my 
todeaiorsj aiid h^r good qualities repay my eares: 
she is from home at present : I have atnt her lo a 
friend, othlsrwise I should be happy to bring you 
and my Magaret together. 

lb the eouTse of a eonversatioti where Ger- 
trude was * all ear/ Lady Mary told her she would 
meet at dinner only a gentleman and bis wife^ of 
the namtt indeed of Sydenham, but very diiltafltly 
related. ^ They Ivjll be pleased to see you/ said 
she, * but they are well-bred and will not embar^ 
rass you by any question^ edneeming those with 
whom you live^ and to whom you are -obliged. 
ifbey are persons to whom I am attached, for they 
are most cordially kind to me, though they know 
mine is a Kfe-ineome.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Sydehhum were announced. 
^. Your man dignifies us, Lady Mary,' said Mr. 
Sydenham laughing on entering : ' I believe our*s 
gave tit in prcperly, as Montagu Sydenham— we 
did not mean to pass for my father and mother.' 

. f But you €ure Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham here,' 
said Lady 'Mary, ' and I eannot suppose any of 
my family are aping the. modern absurdity, the 
meanness I rhay truly call it^ of fancying that 
tlicy rise in rahk by being more individually de- 
si^ribed.' 

' No, - said Mr. Sydenlrtm^ ' / meant to b« 
modest ; mine wa» not an Utsumptkn of dignity i 

bul^ 



10 THE COUXTESS AND OBUTRUDE. 

but, as you remark, the fashion is now very absurd ; 
tt sets at nought the adage ' Additio probat mino* 
ritatem.' 

Gertrude was introduced, and recognized by ' 
Mr. Sydenham as ^ the little Aubrey' of Jheir good 
friend at Luxmore rectory- house. The dinner 
paased most agreeably. She heard of the world, 
aid the manners of the world ; and it was no small 
^dditijn to all this pleasure, when she found lier- 
Belf considered as one of the family, and invited 
to dine with Lady Mary at Mr. Sydenham's the 
following day. A few friends joined this little 
' party in the evening. One card-table was set out, 
but no one was urged to play. A little music in 
an adjoining room, the books dispersed in corners, 
and the good humor and perfect respect of every 
one's behaviour, made the time pass but too 
quickly for Gertrude, 

Again the post disappointed her on the foUow-r 
ing day; but the day had its pleasure, and the dis- 
appointment was tlie less heeded. Lady Mary 
called on her ; and Mr. and Mrs. Montagu Syden- 
ham received her cordially. * You yesterday. La-? 
dy Mary,' said Mr, Sydenham, * made our party 
not fewer than the graces : we to-day take the 
other end of the convivial rule, and give you not 
more than the muses ; but if our dinner-table is 
as agreeable as your's, we must perhaps owe it tq 
your taking a little lead among us.^ 

The company assembled ; all were respectful to 
Lady Mary, and polite to her companion; but the 
manners of all did not please Gertrude equally 

well 
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9vell with those of Mr. and Mrs. Montagu Syden- 
ban. 

* O you antediluvian/ exclaimed Mrs. Fa» 
»hionisty on leeiog Mrs. Sydenham seat herself at 
table, ' how can you take the fag of heading your 
table ?— the colonel never lets me do it ; and I'm 
90 obliged to him V 

, ' Your health is delicate,' said Mrs. Sydenham, 
f I have not that excuse." 

f Oj if my health were ever so goody he would 
not let me do it' 

f I am sure, Catharine, I do not hinder you,* 
said the colonel : you do not like carving ; and I 
cannot say you shine in it; but I should think in 
not permtting you to head your table I should do 
wrong. What say .you on the subject Lady Mary? 
Do you like the present fashion of abdication ? 
. V Not at all, I confess,' said Lady Mary, ' I 
always think when I see it, of Hogarth's carpenter 
sawing off the end of the sign-post on which he 
sits. The young women of the present day com- 
plain— a cotnplaiot I never heard in my time — that 
the gentlemen are negligent. At balls, I under- 
stand it is the sport of the military, who are always 
in request on such occasions, to walk the room in 
companies, and when ^sked to dance, to give a ne- 
gative, for the sake of making the 4)oori ladies sit 
Mill; but if they chuseto give up their places in 
one situation, they must not complain if they are 
thrust out of them in another. The mistress of a 
femily who is too idle or too fine — Mrs. Fashionist, 

I know^ is eiLCu^ed by. her health—but she whp 

has 
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faas no exGose, and y6t chooses to quit, ought not 
to wonder if her husband hinted that her chair 
. might be more agreeably filled : there is soiuiething 
He helpless io a wotnan who cannot do the honors 
of her taUe— - and, in iny opinion, a woman never 
appears to inore advantafi^ than in the exercise of 
hospitality — there is something so uncomfortable 
in letsldng amongst the company for the mistress of 
the house, and I am sure the tendency of the fa* 
ifiien is so bad, that I own it rather excites my 
anger, which has, however, this consolation, that 
a foolish, fashion is seldom a lasting one ; so I 
kdpe, betare I die^ to see my young married friends 
l^^ain in their proper places.' 

'The conversation wias almost wholly that of 
jr^ttliy ii^'ell-brfed persons ; but Gertrude was a lit- 
tle nttlbbtanate in her situation, which was m^t 
%e\o^ Mrs. Fashionist) and who seemed to look 
M- airi untired ear as a permission to her restless 
IMigu^i She detailed the delights of India, and 
tte rbtdinis of its day ; the changing linen, the 
et^fy-bemhing seamed to recall to her feelinsp the 
xilMt a^e^atrie sensations^ even in recollection ; 
thia idlon^S5) the dissipation, th(^ sleisping, and 
the itei^^siHiy bf sleep, the gay tiffin gSj were all 
cMightful to her. in reciting ; and nieither the heat, 
illb disgust attending the attendants, nor even the 
-Hiltares of this kitchen-courty seemed any abate*' 
fiient of the blisd of having made her fortune in 
this fetfst. Her ideas were curiously tinged by her 
fttt'ly habits : — she had * wished her sister to come 
fb 1ief> and hot itndilsrse heriBelf at wretched Dul* 

wich; 
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'wicb ; but she was just busy in making up her 
vilq mourning for poor Tom ;' L e. she was re- 
cently a widow. Mrs. Fashionist's dress 
can the reader feel as we do while we relate it h 
part of the sjkhI of a besieged town ! ! — She had 
had, she told Gertrude, in the preceding winter, 
a most beantifiil dress made of the velvet pall 
which covered the coffin of the Queen of Prussia— 
'twas all alike to Mrs. Fashionist : she would 
have stopt Zisca's skin in its journey to the tan- 
ner^fi, if she could have converted it into any siti^ 
cle of wearing apparel. 

While this minor species of conversation pro^ 
ceeded between Mrs. Fashiomst and Gertrude, it 
did not entirely prevent our novice firoin catching 
•a few better hints. She heard Lady Mafy reply 

. to an anecdote of the old Lady S 's ' tiridg 

down- in dancing at ninety, a man under thirty, by 
saying she ' thought it good policy in old women 
by calling off the attention of their friends to the 
state of dieir mind and temper, to make it forgotten 
that th^ had any persons.' She heard Mr. Sy- 
denham assert, that * a taste for literature was 
the best wearing taste any one could adffpt.' She 
heard Dr. M^l^i^^) & clergyman of truly reverend 
appei^rance, decline all discussion of the present 
ingqibus modes of benefiting the pogr, as ' they 
could be judged of only in another generation ;' 
and say tfiat he was ' always sorry to see any 
virtue violently in fashion, lest, as in the case c^ 
t^ other feshions, it should go out of use again— ^ 
^ 3ccidk ut h):iatur,' whbpered Mr. Sydenham t^ 

himself: 
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himself: O what an encomium on virtue \ thought 
Crertrude; O how apt an allusion! — for, happily 
for Gertrude, she knew the meaning of those three 
words. 

Some enquiry being addressed to the clergyman, 
respecting a young man for whom he had been 
interested, his eyes glistened, and he replied^ * Had 
we a summer's day before us, I would teU the 
wonderful ramifications of that simple circum- 
stance. 1 often preach to myself on the text, 
^ The kingdom of heaven is like a gi*ain of mustard 
seed,' and think it applies in some measure to 
the blessing bestowed on our endearors in this 
world. I hare watched a good action of many of 
' my neighbors* and have often, very often, seen it 
extend beyond my utmost ken. I wish I could 
persuade some of my parishioners to recollect tliat 
evil deeds may have the same power of exten- 
sion.' 

* As you decline cheese, my good Sir,' said Mr, 
Sydenham, ' will you take wine with me,— and 
favor us with the story of the little lad in whose 
fate you have interested yourself.' 

The clergyman addressed himself to Lady Ma- 
iy, and said : * A young couple in my parish were 
very much attached to each other, and I hoped to 
have made them a very respectable married pair ; 
but the man got, I fear, into bad company, and 
behaved like a scoundrel ; and it needed more 
than my pf^eac/ung to make him fulfil hb promise 
to the girl. I could not give him an option, though 
I could guess that her chance for good treatment 

wa;( 
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'ivas a poor one. After havinsj used her: very ill, 
he at last had the cruelty and impudence, to go to 
her aiid tell ber, be jsbould leave her ; that be had 
connected himself i^ith a young woman who was 
very fond of him, and who, if he went to sea^ as 
he thought he should, would, rather than part 
from him, change her dress and go with him : hav- 
ing said this, he threw a purse on the table, saying, 
* There is a little money to keep you and the two 
children from starving, and so, God bless you.' — 
The eldest boy was then about eight years old ; 
and understanding the purport of what his father 
said, be replied, * Why father! — you rascal! — 
you won't surely leave my mother to starve so I 
if you do, take your purse again ; she shall not 
have it :' he threw the purse, in his childish rage, 
towards the door ; the father returned it, and de- 
parted/ 

In a few years, the wife having maintained her- 
self and her' children by needle-work, the eldest 
\ioy had an inclination to go to sea, and liis mo- 
ther got him out in the lowest situation in which 
boys are taken. The ship on board which he was, 
took a French prize which had previously made a 
capture of an English vessel ; and on board the 
prize, the lad found his father, whose joy at see- 
ing him w as such, that he would not suffer him to 
remove out of sight : they came home together 
to the poor woman, whose cause the boy had 
pleaded effectually ; and I flatter myself I shall^ 
after all, with the blessing of heaven, have reason 
to r^oice in having made the man behave like an 

honest 
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honiBSt man. The boy is my charge, and th^ kind 
assistance I have met with in my wish to reward 
his conduct, and the sprieading effe.ct^ of thftt good 
conduct, are wba^ Mr. Sydenham alludes to." 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXIV: 

RebeOion ag<iinst Jhshian^ the children brought in after dhmtr. 
A baby. Facts. The detUhrbed of a child, Matrinkmnt 
calculations. A fat her* $ defence: A mother's good sense* 
The Colonel*s horses. Another inoitaiion ! Mothers ofsom^ 
importance. 

The table was cleared ; abd in about ten minutes^ 
to the utter dismay of Mrs. Fashionist) the dooi^ 
of the room opened, and five children, the young* 
est in arms, the eldest under eight years old, made 
their appearance-^^ Good God,' exclaimed she 
\ my dearest Isabella, you don't sure go on having 
the children in, after so much has been said on 
that subject, do you ?' 

* It is Mr, Sydenham's wish/ replied Mrs. Sy-^ 
denham^ looking at him as if beseeching his sup- 
ports 

* But perhaps,' said the lively lady, before he 
could speak^ ^ it is to please Lady Mary ; and 
then, I am sure, not a word ought to be said 
against if.' 

* It certainly does please me,' said her lady-* 
ship ; ' but I believe it is not merely a compliment 
paid me i I believe Montagu^ you always have 
them in/ 

* Always,' he replied, * and always will, while 
I have a child of any sort to produce ; and I 

VOL, 11. c shall 



shall shew no other mercy to those who dislxfee 
their presence, after the trial we shall make of 
their patience, than that recorded by the generals 
of old to their dfecantcflted soldiery, — leave to 
depart. 

* The baby stays no more than five minutes by 
my watch/ said he, laying bis on the table ; ' and 
it stirs not qft" its mother's lap, I^fary and Louisa 
you go »to your mother, but take piarticular care 
not to touch her cloaths, nor to croud her: Mon- 
tajiu and Edmund, you stand near me. Now, 
wot one word said to them, nor wine nor fi'urt of- 
fcvcd them, if you please, my good friends : we 
drink — ^ Tlisc kjn<y.' * God bless him,' answered all 
tbe childrtni, with their hands raised, 

Mrs. Fashionist was in raptures : * might noff 
the give tlie dear little angels a very little wine for 
being so good?* 

' So good, my dear madam/ said Mr. Sydea- 
iiam, * you mean for having common sense; it 
is the interest as much as. the duty of every one 
of ns to say, * God bless the king;' but I beg my 
Kttle.loyalists may not be punished for doing a* 
their parents have taught them : wine, tbey know, 
is. bad for them.' 

* J)id you never taste it ?" said Mrs. FashionisC 
to Montagu ; ' never a little sly drop without papa 
pv mamaV knowing it?' 

' Yes, I have tasted wine/ replied the ingenuous 
b(.ry : * we aI\N ays have V/ine on the day my ho- 
nored grandfatiier died : My father savs we ought 
to have wiae when we are'don'y ; but I would not 
• have 
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have had it without my fi^ither and tnother t know- 
ing It; for how could I tell? — it might do me 
harm ; and I have no right to make myself ill' 

The baby was dismissed, after proper uncon- 
strained notice. Lady Mary kissed it, and gave it 
her pious blessing : Gertrude intreated to be al* 
lowed to have it for one minute : it was too lovely 
to be relinquished willingly ; broad, fat, fair, ani-* 
mated, roguish, with a skin softer, smoother than 
to admit of any comparison, in all the digmty of 
long coats, and all the delicacy of infant clothing. 
Mrs. Sydenham was obliged to purchase its release 
by a bribe; she promised Gertrude she should 
'«ee it asleep* 

Each child had now a little fruit No one aafe' 
ed for any thing or incommoded any body ; and 
the conversation proceeded as if they had not 
been present The subject of intimidating chil- 
dren by superstitious terrors being spoken on, Di*. 
Mildred mentioned the strange consequence pro- 
duced in the mind of Baron K 's daughter by 

her father's irreligious principles : he described hex* 
as having no idea of religion, but an indistinct no* 
tion^ afloat m her mind, of an hereafter, in which 
her soul would exist under the form of some ani* 
mal : her fiather, he said, it was supposed solely 
to torment her, threatened to appeai; to her afteif 
his death : he summed up her character of con-^ 
aistency by saying she was too fearful to sleep ia 
a room alone ! The eldest boy and girl instantly 
caught at the absurdity, and Mr9. Fa^ionist would 

c 2 not 
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not for the. world have lost seeing the dear crea-' 

.. tures. 

* You must leave us to-day, before your mo- 
ther goes,' said Mr. Sydenham to them, when 

:they had staid about half an hour : * I want to ex^ 
plain to these friends of mine, why I let you come 
to the table with tlie dessert ; and I shall say what 

-I do not chuse you to hear; so come and. shake 
haqjls with mc, and go as quietly as you can */ 

When 

■ 

* We bc2 our readers to recollect that we are no framew 
of hypotheses, no visionaries, no theorists. If we found 

' the dinner- tables of our friends rendered raore agreeable by 
the absence of the children, we might be too selfish to b« 
'hoivest^ but what is the conversation that children hinder ? 
vere it even of a religious cast— not perhaps exactly suited 
to the furniture of the table, or the ideas of some who may 
meet round it — is it not well that children should hear it I 
ought any word uttered, whiflte the ladies remain, to be unfit 
for the ears of a child ? or, to ask a stronger question,-- 
at the table of an Englisli gentleman, ought a word at a::^^ 
TIME to be uttered that could oSend the innocent ? ^ 

^ In insisting on the possibility of making children behave 
<vith submission and popriety, vre only refer to out own re- 
collection. Wc had the blessing of a mother, incomparable 
in her nursery management : our tTiet was liberaV, and com-* 
posed as nearly as possible of those aliments which must i 
constitut^^ it through life : it was oner of her maxims to take 
away all temptation of resortFng to servants for indiilgencies. 
We were suffered to be in the dining parlor, in the way we 
have described, never thrust amongst the guests, nor allowed 
to take fruit or wine from any one : *ihe qoantity of the 

- former allotted us was proper, and beyond it we expected 
nothing. The latter was not ever given to us. So perfect 
was the effect of this restraint, even in the absence of ouc 
parents, that in a large garden, abouD(iling iu fruit, we were 

trusted 
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When Mary came up to her father, her features 
were a little discomposed, and her muscles were 
agitated : she begged to whisper a word, and put- 
ting her arms round his neck, she, half sobbing 
and half whispering intreated him not to tell that 
Louisa had been naughty : her mind was made 
easy by as serious a promise * on his honor,' as he 
could have given to a man of the highest rank ; 

trusted alone, and excepting in one instance, when eocouv . 
raged by a companioii to steal a few n8pl>erries, never trans- 
gressed • We can remember once being admitted to d\ne 
At liable, and being dismissed with half our dinner, for pro- 
suming to think aloud that something was very good. 

But it is not only to our own alters and hearths that w« • 
look with respect, and with a certainty of support from, fact* 
Id a fai^ily of our intimate friends^ what we have described 
h^s been realised ; and much more has been donp. After 
seven yeani' truly parental care, care repaid by seeing a spi- 
rit ripening for heaven, it was the task of our friend to in* ' 
form his eldest boy that he mast ^ say his prayers and pre<r 
pare to die/ As much submission wa» shpwn at this moment 
a$ in others. JElelying ou a father who never trifled wiih 
him, or 4eceiyed him in bis e^cpectations either of good orill, 
h^ asked in his last moments only to be assured that he 
should meet bis grandfather in the world to which he was - 
departing, and duclaned bis willingness ' to go to God/ and 
his regret that he could not be more content. Our friend . 
unshrjnlfing frofp the i^ppalling task, received his darling's 
last breath,' followed his corpie to the grave, tind then gave 
us the inestimable satisfaction of witnessing how a Chriytian 
of the sober church of England, neither a declairaer against 
tb^ innoceiit enjoyments of life, nor a satellite of popular 
prpachers, c<iuld submit to the will of his Maker, and teach 
brr who shared his misfortune to lopk up to iicavcn ^vn\ say, ' 
' ^hy will be doiH?/ 
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and she withdrew with tk^ others, pefectly c<m« 
tested. 

* Npw, before we part/ said Mr. Sydenham, 
f let us discuss this matter : I ao) open to qonvicT 
tion. Hear cue fir$t, and then convince me it i% 

' letter npt to incjulgp my children in this way ; and 
however obstinate J may be, | will answer for 
myself, aod I am sure J can for my wife, that we 
will alter our method. First; let me ask have 
my children been. troublesome to any oner* 
^ O no, no/ replied Mrs. Fashionist for all. 

* Have they hipdred conversation ?* 

^ Not that I perceived/ said Dr, ^lildred, looij- 
mg round ds sure of concurrence. 

* Well then,' continued Mr. Sydeohaip, ' allow 
jne to sB.y it is the fault solely of parpnts if the 
custom be exceptionable. No severity h^s been 
ti5«4 to make tbe9e children tractable : (bey are 
always what tliey ate now/ 

* But you will recollect, interrupted Mrs. Sy- 
depbam mildly, th^t ' Mary mqst haye a g^ntl^ 
reprehensiQQi for suffering her concern for Louis^ 
ta giBt the better of hes reason : she should havQ 
trusted Iier father could npt do an unkipd thing ; 
^reforie, though I love her for her dear affection- 
.atfi hearlt, she must not class with the immacv* 
J^te,' 

^ I know 1 may tr»st yorn my Isabella,' said 

' Mr. Sydenham j * and I rjever will thwart you : I 

giye pp the character of poor Miss Mafy tb fhe 

piprcy of the world : I 3hall only defend -qiy pracr 

^%^. and begin my defence by Saying wh^t I thinly 

« vviU 



will ioevitably reuder njtjf fashion again fasfabn&blcv 
Cbkt it was your behavior to a party of chikircn 
at a friepcl s l^oaee after dinner, which tirst gava 
me the idea that you were tha woumn of ail others 
to make me happy. It would have been certainly 
m(H:e elegant to have fallen in love with 3rou in a 
reel ; but I had got an odd prejudice into my head^ 
that it was particularly absurd to value a woman 
for doing that, which I certainly should request 
her to desist from doing, as soon as she was my 
wife.' 

* I do not wish to interrupt you, Montagu/ 
said Lady Mary, when the little laugh diat fol'< 
lowed Mr. Sydenham's pause, had stibsided, ' but 
you aie sadly mistaken if you talk of ^ falling iir 
love' in a ball-room : tlie generality of lovers no\y 
are rendered lovers by tlie possibility they see of 

. gratifying either their coveiousness, tlusir vanity, 
or tli^ir ambition ; or if they havo neither^ as ii^ 
really, to do the world justicei very often die case, 
they form tvhat are cAlled ' attaclmicHts,' and I 
call an^ngtfHi^i&f rather, because the lady seems 
to expect something shc^ukl: be th^ coni^cqucu^e of 
liar paiofl) aad they do uot care to disappoint her : 
so th^y yafiU through a courtship us tlicy did 
thought the ball, and will do tbit}ugh life: but 

now for ^our.d^fenco.' 

* FofgiVe i»e far-ititriidija^,' said Air,. I^uson. 
a noodett yQUng barrister Mflio l>ad ^& ytit listened 
HQucb more than 1^. had t^Hced ; ' but 1 have bcecr 
very nuich astonished lately tot objorve in times 
wbaa thQ value of tfiouey s^ms little comidcred, 
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a sort ofcQmaicrcial calculation subsisting amongst ^ 
young men, of what they have a right to expect with 
a wife. I find that not only the gentleman's rank 
and property, but his person, his height, his man- 
ner^, his connections, and his interest, are taken 
into the account I heard three or four youn^ 
men y^terday, discussing the question most seri- 
ously; and one who seemed the old rat of the 
council, with some authority, assigned them their 
variou$ pf?etensions : ^ You, Drumly,' said he, 
^ may certainly pretend to a girl with fifty thousand 
pounds ; but you Fifely Til be sworn, never will be 
looked at by a girl with five, till you get rid of 
your squeaking delicacy; so don't try, I charge 
you : Lpnglegs here, h$is a riglit to thirty; and if 
I were you. Panoply, after such a cpmpljment 
from the commander in chief, I should quit Miss 
Ooldsworthy, and think of this immense heiress 
that's coming out, the young cduntess of Ormuz.' * 

^ I wish my children had heard this,' said Mr. 
Sydenham, as if fancying his young friend needed 
$0 be told that what he said merited attention. 

^ Good God!' said the colonel's lady, ^ Sy- 
denham ; dp you want to tnake them coyetous?' 

' You cannot ask me seripusly,' said the master 
of the house ; ^ they would have seen the iridiculf^ 
of this computation asi clearly as we can/ 

^ And the eldest boy,' added Mrs. Sydenham^ 
^ would jaaye be^o in a rage ^ith the advice to 
quit one woman |br another because she had higher 
psnk or n>ore n^oney.' 

• I beg yonr p^don,' aaid M[r. Larson, • pray 

proc^ec} 
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proceed -with your reasons for doing that which I 
lSijn sure has proved very agreeable to us. Wc, 
. single irjen, are indebted to every one who will 
speak on the subject of domestic comfort.' 

* Then I will, in a few words, give our rea- 
sons for seeing our children now. You must 
understand, my dear Miss Aubrey, from mc, 
M you are not.^c/ very well acquainted with 
my wite, that we agree perfectly in our ideas 
lespecting the management of our children; 
she has no pleasure in thwarting me ; and I 
should be a loser by thwarting hei* — it wc 
differ }n opinion, we reserve it for a iete a tetc 
amusement I have often found it advantageous 
%o be corrected by her; and sh6 is glad to adopt 
my ideas ; but the interests of our family make it a 
point of conscience with us to maintain our own 
opinions till we are convinced we may do better; 
we are both trustees for our infants ; and we act, I 
hope, conscientiously. The little creatures liave 
been brought up', thqs far, on a plan of implicit 
obedience, re\yarded by all the kindness we think 
aafe, but firmly punished if ever they transgress — 
thank God ! we have yet had very little occasion 
for pifpishnjent, and we flatter ourselves no chil- 
dren are happier ; that little thing Louisa, at three 
years old, when we are alone, for we never exhibit 
gopdnesfs fqr applause, will carry a piece of cake 
up Jo the nursery, give it to the servant whg has the 
care gf her, and return again without putting a' 
iporsel Ip her lips ; yet I give her none when she 
feturns ; I only tcll her, we^w^ll pray to God to 

l^less 
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bless and reward her ; and could I tell how we 
have been supported in an afBiction/ said he, 
passing his band across hi^ eyes ; ' but I will speak 
only of the question before us. In favor of tlius 
introducing^ children^ I say, it teaches them to bear 
the restraints of Society, even if they caimot par- 
take its pleasures ; and to forbear the tetnptations 
of the world even when seeing others seemingly in- 
dulging in them. But in a very little time, children 
accustomed to live with their parents, are capable 
of understanding the conversation ; they get new 
ideas : those ideas germinate in their minds after 
they have quitted us ; and I dare say, I shall have 
to-morrow half a dozen questions to answer from 

' my eldest boy: he was puzzled, I saw, on hearing 
hie hint that a difference we were speaking of, re- 
sembled that between the statute lavv' and ^ tlie 
common law:' and I know ttiere is an hours 
^'brk cut out to explain this ; but he will, at the end 
of that time, have received an indelible impression, 
into his mind ; and were I fool enough to CiVkibit 
him, by Sunday he would deceive any body into 
An opinion of his being a prodigy, because he will 
be able to explain this matter; | must not add to 
these reasons, a father s fec^lings in seeing his table 
graced wfth his offspring ; that perhaps is weakness!, 
but I am surie my wife would dread our having a 
few friends to dine with us, if the pleasure were to 
be purchased by this renunciation, and by Ilia 
probable mischief of the nurses" knowing that they 
plight with impunity be scraping the dishes in the 
}(iCcheU| or housekpeper^ room^ and bribing thQ 

■ ■ • ' poov 
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|)Oor brats to sileoce and their own destruction. 
Against the mode of having children in the draw* 
ing-room, to fill up that vacuum which really, in 
Ithe description of it, raises us men to more im- 
portaoce than we knew we possessed, I urge tlmt 
my boys would then never associate with any but 
^males ; and that, if those females can talk only of 
muslins and lace sleeves, my boys will talk of mus- 
Kns and lace sleeves; the cliildren will be kept up 
still later than ever ; the world is the world to chil- 
dren, as well as to adults ; and I own, that under 
my own and their n mothers superintendence, I 
xrhuse that they should see Jt as tliey must meet it, 
not disguised or garbled. In tJie society I live in, 
i should have no other objection to keeping my 
boys with me, while my friends and I take our 
wine, but that it would be a loss of time/ 

* I admit,' said Colonel Fashionist, * what 
you say; and it is only for information, that I 
mk if you have aiiy objection, in a family not 
so correct as ypur's, to the having the children 
in between the arrival of our friends and tlie 
dinner/ 

' first my. dear friend,' said Mr. Sydenham, 
^ consider how often it hi^pi;>ens, that the last of a 
party aye very far from punctual ; nay, sometimes 
we are disappointed in our party ; the children's 
indulgence therefore would be very irregular ,• and 
at best they would be confused and alarmed with 
the perpetual shew of new faces ; to say nothing, 
pf the chance of their being, under foot/ 

* Or knpcl^ed down, poor creatures/ said Mrs, 
iSydenhaip. 

J ^But 
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' But SO often, yoii know, Sydenham,' said the 
colonel's lady, * one waits an hour for the cook ; it 
really is, I think, a good plan/ 

* It may be,' replied Mr. Sydenham, nodding 
tp her, * where the cook is to be waited for ; but 
I am master of the house, and my wife 19 too good 
a mistress of it, to oblige her friends or me to wait 
for her cook/ 

/ Well, I give up,' said Mrs. Fashionist. * We 
must adopt the plan, Mr. F. - But, Sydenham, 
your girls will all be heroines of romance.' . 

* You know not, I am sure,' he answered^ 
with perfect good humor, * how ill a compliment 
you pay us ; you, I dare say, do not know, nor do 
half of those consider who do know it that the he^ 
roines of all the old romances, with, I believe, very 
few exceptions, are ladies of 00 character. \ye 
talk of the deeds of chivalry, and the high senti-r 
ment of chivalrous days; bt^t if you read the his- 
tory of them with a little attention, you will find 
that they copy the grossness of the age in which 
they were written. Oriana's eldest son, and the 
eldest sons of most of her sisterhood^ are beings 
expected long before they ought to have been 
wished for.* 

• The conversation now took a general turn, 
Mrs. Sydenham bowed to Lady Mary, and, on 
their quitting the table, performed her promise to 
Gertrude, by introducing her into the . nursery, 
making ber wait only till the washing of little 
Louisa was finished. * J do not like,' said she, 
. * to accustom even a child of three year^ old to 



be stript before any one. I endeavor to make 
ttiem sensible, that the want of personal assistance 
exposes them to this inconvenience ; and even in 
my care of their health, I am scrupulous. I often 
go and look at a spot, or iei bruise, when the dear 
little creatures are asleep, because I would not 
sully the bloom of their delicacy. I do iK)t think 
tl)e modern practice of combating prejudices, as 
they are called, will make many disciples of V^ir- 
gmie. 

' I approve your opinions, my dear Isabella,' 
said Lady Mary, ' but I cannot recommend Vir- 
^inie as an example in the point you allude to/ 

* Nor I, upon my honor,' screanud Mrs. Fa- 
sbionist; * if I had been she, and an army had 
been present, I am sui^ I should never have hesi- 
tated one moment— off would have gone every rag.' 

' I cannot say I should not have hesitated^' said 
MrS' Sydenham^ ' but I am of Lady Mary's opi- 
nion ; the conduct of Virginie, and the applause it * 
has. met with, form additional obstacles to those 
which half the modern publications throw in tlic 
way of us mothers. I cannot tell, the trouble I 
have if any body is so kind as to give my children 
a book. I have endeavored to convince Mary, 
that as the compliance of Virginie, would have 
prevented distress to her family, and [)rcserved the 
life God had given her, she was erring in resisting 
T— a contrary doctrjne might hinder an escape froir^ 
fire, or encourage obstinacy in sickness.' 

* It is what suggested itself to me,' said Lady 
Mary : * a great distinction ought to be made be- . 

X\\ een 
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tween submission and adoption ; and, after &IU 1 
question whether Virginia would have been 'shock- 
ed or disgusted, as every decent p6ison ought to 
be, with the * NouvellcHeloise/ 

A few friends concluded ttiis evening, as that 
at Lady Mary Sydenham's had been concluded. 
Mrs. Fashionist had * taken a fancy' to Gertrude ; 
a fancy not contributing much to the comfort of 
her who inspired it, as it was attended M-rth an 
earnest endeavor to poke her into a corner and 
keep her there, till she had answered a number of 
questions, and heard disclosed an equal number of 
follies. Some of the wisest of her speeches, were 
wishes scarcely serious, * to hear her opinion 
about charity schools.;' and 'to find somebody who 
could teach her a little oeconomy,' which she pro- 
fessed never to have yet practised in any degree, 
and which the times and a growing family de- 
manded. She was just going to send her eldest 
girl, who was * a nice creature,' to a school on 
a new plan, by the sea-side, where no accomplish- 
ments were thought on, but just such as the young 
people 'took it into their heads' to leam, and 
they were dancing out in the veranda all day long; 
it was a very expensive school, for the children 
were indulged in every thing, and 'it would quite 
ruin her to send her girl there; but it must be 
done, for she could do nothing with her. 

' And so,' said Lady Mary, who came up 
time enough to hear this, * you have taken the 
pains to spoil your child first, and then expect 
somebody, for enormous pay, to retrieve your er-' 

rors. 
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rors. O, Mrs. Fashionist ! your*8 is a bad plan, 
but a very common one/ 

In vain did Gertrude txy to free hcrsalf befoi*e 
the gentlemen joined thafn, and afterwards ; and 
in vain did Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham try to release 
her from her new friend, who, having felt herself io 
the minority in some of her opinions, had no re- 
source but in one who had not voted. At length 
came a shower, and with it the ColoneFs chariot 
and horses ; the latter clothed as if fearing dissolu* 
tion from a light rain, to take him and his lady 
home, that they might appear again, he as a Solon, 
and she as a Minerva ! at the masquerade of that 
evening. 

Lady Mary, standing near the window, saw the 
carriage drive up. * Why your h#rse8, Colonel/ 
said she, * are preparing for a race, sure !' 

* O, no, no,' said he, * only the rain ; you see 
my man is a very good fellow. Come, Catharine^ 
don'i make them stand.' 

* You are considerate,' said Lady Mary, 

< ■-> f the brftvo 

■ 

Lore mercy, and delight to save :' 

your servants have not their great coats/ 

* 0, I don't care about them ; they'll take no 
hurt ; but my horses — I never let Catharine take 
them off the pavement— we always hire even to go 
to Clapham. Come, Catharine.' 

* Your karses^xe obliged to yQu,'said Lady Mary. 

* Obliged to me ? O no ; that ofF-borse there 
cost me the Lord knows what — a hundred and 
sixty guineas, and I can't afibrd to have tli^m 
ruined. Come, Catharine/ 

' U«a 
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* Here I am,' answered his lady. * Ah, woutd 
you believe it Lady Mary ? he won't let me stqp 
five minutes any where. I can't make a call. 1 
declare Tm afraid to stop at a shop, for fear Fash, 
should come by, and catch me/ 

* Come, come along, Catharine ; get in, and I'll 
follow you. Lady Mary, I find you are going out 
of town; you vimt give us your company, with this 
young lady, to-morrow or Sunday, just in the snug 
tiay ; you know weVe not fine ; just a joint of meat 
and a bit offish. Mrs. F. is at home in the even- 

The engagement was made for the next day, 
and Lady Mary returned to the window to admire 
the Colonel's horses and his perfect slavery to his 
own want of prudence. * This is the origin of 
horse-care,' said she, * in half the men I know; 
they are cheated in their first purchase — for no 
horse can be worth that price — and they are ob- 
liged to forego the use of the very .thing they pur- 
chase, for fear of having to be cheated a second 
time. ' 

* 'Tis so exactly,' said Mr. Sydenham : * it is a 
slavery I never will submit to. My wife and I 
have driven the same horses ever since we mar- 
ried. We do not use them ill ; but we are not as. 
scrupulous as my friend the Colonel ; it is a point 
of necessary information, to know what horses 
ought to do ; and I am sure it is a point of pru- 
dence to make them do it. But I am afraid this is 
but a trifling error amongst those of the Colonel 
and liis wif6. She is one of those, of whom I hav^ 

heard. 
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heard it said, * They do the worst in their power, 
to the best of their knowledge ;' and he, poor man, ^ 
I fancy, has found his mistake, when he said, in 
chusing a wife, ^ Give me nothing but good hu- 
mor : I should dread a wise wife ; and an accom* 
plished one would draw butterflies about her/ Are 
we to meet you there to-morrow, Lady Mary? 
We promised conditionally ; if you go, we shall 
make a point of it — otherwise — You know Isabella 
cannot stay late. 

* O, I beseech you,' said Lady Mary, * Go. I 
accepted the invitation for the sake of my young 
friend. I have an idea we shall see something im« 
proving ; depend on it, we shall have all the chil* 
dren after dinner.' 

* O no, no, sure ! — it is not their plan,' 

^ I am sure they intend to shew you what they 
can do. I remember a gay evening at Lady N — 's, 
when the ladies were desired to come in thei 
strongest gowq^ they had ; and I think the hint will 
not be misplaced here.' 

* Certainly,' rejoined Mr. Sydenham, * there 
are some people so ingenious, as to be, without any 
intention, as great nuisances to society, as if they 
designed nothing else. This couple are not aware 
that they are any thing worse than indolent ; they 
do not know that their * tender mercies' are very 
* cruel ;• they are suffering every thing about them 
to get into confusion, while they are asking every 
body's opinion.' 

* I fear I have tired you,' said Lady Mary to 
VOL. II* V Gertrude^ 
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Gj^trude, when they were seated in her carriage ' 
' there is just light enough for a driAe round the 
!park ; let us try the air after the shower.' 

Geitrude was not tired, but; her mind was full. 
§bi9 was delighted with Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham ; 
but could not forbear wishing the Colonel and his 
lady had been a^yay. 

/ He is very endurable without her,' said Lady 
Mary * but you j^re reasonable in your wish, as we 
could not separate them. It is, however, of great use 
tp see error personified. I thmk so well of the good 
sense of my relations, in educating their children^ 
that I make them keep a journal of theit proceed- 
ings ; they are such exact oeconomists of time, tliJ^ 
they have time for every thing ; and I am sur^ 
histories of our rearing, would be very useful, ei- 
ther in accounting for our faults, or preserving 
others from them, A friend of mine insists pij, it, 
ti^s^t the greatest men tliat the world has pr9duced> 
have been brought up under mothers; and. I qfpe^ 
think, if I had a little more leisure, I w,ouJ4 ^^d^^ 
Yor to discover, whether those Kings of Israel and 
Judah, who wore the least famed foy g9Pd> cf^ 
duct, were not ill ^espQnded, by the n^Qth^'s. s^g^' 

With a hope tjiat t^p i^gxt day woi^J^QPfl:^ 
suspense, I^dy ^lary set Gert;rM.4^. 4pw4 ^k ^ 
home, pronjising to s^nd- at nopn^ fp^ myvs. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Snspetue at an end. Tke §rMck mMgwam. The frnxmrMi 
tomMittitm. Skffpmg. A nmg ihmer, Mia mder pmb^ 
lit CQrrediiMm Anecdote of tke heenHJtd lire. D ■ » 
A faml}^ deti^tfttUy vmm^d. A fbbing munuu JPmi 
namee. 

G£aTRi;i>E rose * particularly early/ and worked 
' particularly hard* every morning ; and this mom* 
ing she rose even earlier and worked harder tihan 
usual, to atone for the time ccmsumed in her plea- 
sures. She had now nearly given up all hope of 
an answer from Lady Luxmore ; and Lady Mary 
had convinced her that if she was not a gainer by 
an indulgence, she still had gained something in 
the alnlity to forego it But this day's post (fi3 
not disappoint her t her suspense was terminated, 
if a termination could attach to any thing so inde^ 
cbfre, by the Mowing bHlet-letter ; 



• Lady Luxmore is *oery much surprii 
09 Miss Aubrey should trouble herself m writeing 
toYier. You YMy do just as ym phtiao about go* 
ing to LuMnore and as she tiikiks most prudsnt 
ooiy the things must be done you tmm.^ 

The tumult of spirits in which Gertrude opened 
ttis res|)onse from Delphi, had not contributed to 
Hie clearness of her conceptionsi and th» jinfluextee 

pa o^ 
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of her wishes and hopes made her grateful for the 
permission, before she comprehended the qualify- 
ins sentence which rendered it ambiguous. A se- 
cond reading had cleared up or rather established 
her doubts, and then, understanding it as an im- 

. plied prohibition, or at least such a reference to 
her own judgment, as must subjec^her to censure, 
however sho interpreted it, her feelings went to 
the opposite extreme, and, impelled by them, she 
decided that she was a prisoner. After some 
iftruggle, she found it very possible to submit, with 
I^dy Mary for her friend and support; but alas ! 
Lady Mary was goii[ig to a distance. 

Her ladyship's messenger came in a quarter of 
^n hour after the post ; and Gertrude inclosed the 
letter for hei' ipspection, apologising verbally for 
pending it in a blank, by her inability to write at 
the moment Lady Mary. immediately came to 
Jier on foot, and gave a new turn to her ideas by 
construing the billet in favor of her accepting the 
offered pleasure : * I do not say,' said she, * nor 
w^ould 1 mislead you by suffering you to misunder- 
^stand it, that this is an explicit permission : there 
is an ambiguity in it, and there is a reservation of 
a right to cenSure ; but you may be censured for 
not valuing the favor granted you; and as it will 
be, I hope, in my power, to stand between you and 
any blame, I do not hesitate to advise you to avail 
yourself of the opportunity of getting a little re- 
laxation and fresh air : you may be assured of my 
^atisfymg Lady Luxmore^ if you have any difficulty; 

-^ a^d now you have only to prepare.. As Lord Lux-^ 

. ' more 
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more waits to hear from me, he will, I am 8ur0» 
give you a day longer ; and therefore we will ai^ 
range our sotting out for Tuesda^^ and when I 
have written a few lines to him, I will attend you 
on the scheme of equipment 

Gertrude was now carried back in idea to ' the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments ;' and she looked ' 
every moment, for sbmething that should dissolve 
the agreeable vision; but it still continued; and 
under the judicious direction of Lady Mary, shfc 
made her purchases, and reaped the benefits of 
her ' high respectability. Never running in deb^ 
never having done a mean action, kdowiiig what 
was a fit price, and liot expectibg what she bought 
at an unfit one, Lady M&ry could command wher^ 
others could iwt have requested. The facility 
with which she was accommodated, might have 
aflS^rded a good lesison to those who trifle away, by 
the various mediods now in daily use, th^ influence 
their situration as consumers of the manufactured 
of the artizaO, ought to have on the venders of 
them. Times without number, it is the lot of all 
who frequent the shops at the west end of the 
town, to hear the most pitiful, the most disgrace- 
ful contests between persons of high birth, fashion, 
jand fortune, and those whose goods they may 
literally be said to covet. We have seen the most 
expensive articles displayed for the choice of & 
woman of quality, who has at last laid out six- 
pence, with a shuffling pretext of calling again, 
worse, if possible, than the haggling, the waste 
of trouble, and the disappointment. We com- 
> ' plaia. 
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plain of dishoiiesty in our tradesmen : our trlMte^* 
men dare not alwa^ys complain of ours. 

Having given orders for what was necessary for 
the journeyt her ladyship^ in her generous consi* 
deration for youthful pride, was proceeding to 
4;hoose va dress for Geif'trude for that day's occa- 
sion. Of a make and stature of which nothing 
was to be remarked, every thing produced fitted 
Gertrude; and she might have had her choice^ 
even of dresses 'just going home to the Countess of 

A. the Duchess of B. and Madame Saint L p* 

but takit^ her benefactress aside, she with her plain 
bonesty assured her, she stood in ao need of far- 
ib^ indulgence. ' You will look soil'd) my child/ 
mid b^ ladyship ; and consider, Mrs. Fashionist; 
is * at home.' Gertrude wish^ to convey the 
idea that her dress would be washed^ but it seeiii-- 
ed to her a concern below the raiik of her friend; 
«nd ^e used the periphrasis — ^ the servants wfll 
to^e care I shall be neat' Her attention and ffor^ 
jUearajnce obtained her praise ; but Lady Mary 
tiev^tbeless again gave her her choice* She would 
bavQ taken what precisely resembled her former 
garment: Lady Mary smiled; ^ You remind me 
by contrast/ said she, ' of the solicitude I see in 
some who should be superior to such concerns^ to 
appear in a variety of dress : there is nothing 
^ome people will not do, for the credit of posses^ 
Bing many changes/ * It is very true^ indeed, my 
lady/v said the person waiting on her; ^ we are 
now obliged to make dresses that will turn; w« 
trim the sean^s ; and ladies Uke them vastly. And 
))er€t I have got such a job ! here is a dress that a 

lady 
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lacly has sent me to * modernize ;' as she calls it ; 
it is a white sarsnet, so dirty that I am sur6 not 
one of our young women would, wear it ; and it is 
to be trimmed with pink : it will cost as much as a 
new dress. And here is this beautiful worked 
muslin, of a lady*s; I am to get it spangled all 
over for her ; it will come to I dori't know what, 
and tear to pieces when it is done ; but it is to 
look like a new dress.' 

* Well, my good Mrs. Cloathwcll,' said Lady 
Mary, * my young friend has no wish to be fine, 
therefore she has no occasion to be so veiy frugal : 
I like hei- in white ; and, if she approvCS.it you will 
let her have a muslin dress, a little more costly 
than thai she had before, by dressing timfe/ 

This was arranged ; and Lady Mary endeavor- 
ing to abate Gertrude's sense of obligation, took 
her arm to return : * I shall hinder you/ said she^ 
* if I take ybu Vvith me ; and if I go home with 
you, I may do as il! ; so. we will part now we arfe 
within sight of your abode : have no anxiety about 
Vout" preparations ; you may trust my people, and 
1 ^all call you in time for our visit/ 

There was no dinner party at the Colonel's ; 
^e master and mistrei^s of the house sat down 
with only their four guests, and a gentleman named 
as Major Brag, a young woman about twenty 
years of age, strikingly like the Colonel, and in-^ 
troduced as his nitce ! and the eldest Miss Fash- 
iofii^t, — the nice creature who was going to be 
broke at the delightful school where much was t6 
be paid and nothing taught. 

All 
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All the ' good habits' were not yet adopted in 
the family. Grace was forgotten, and the Colo- 
nel took the head of the table, asking Mr. Syden- 
ham to face him. Fish at top, fish at bottom ; 
the one an enonpous turbot, the other a lovgly 
salmon, two soups, a noble haunch of venison, 
chicken and veal to answer each other, a harico 
of mutton to shew how tender venison ought tp 
be, omelet nodding at forced eggs, the macaroni 
too late, cheese glazed by the sun, and butter 
which the Colonel recommended to the wheels of 
^ his carriage, formed ' this snug repast* 

* Your turbot is too big, Mrs. F,' said the Co- 
lonel — * the middle size is better.' 

* It is the man's fault,' said Mrs. Fashionist. 

* Did you tell him what your party was r' 

* No npt I — did you t^U him, llackwell ?' 

* No, madaip/ answered the butler, with his 
hand and napkin op the bacl^ of her chair : ^ I 
b^d no orders.' 

' The man might have guessed,' said the lady. 

The Colonel was going to speak — * What might 
that turbot stand you in, my dear friend?' said 
Major Frag. 

* Upon my honor, I don't know ; can you say, 
Mrs. F?' 

* No ; I shall know about two years hence, per- 
haps lylr. Brag ; ^nd then you may depend on my 
letting you know— — .' 

Gertrude thought Mrs. Fashionist intended thi? 
for wit ; but she might be mistaken. 

Th© 
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The Major was not young, and the fins of the 
turbot a little impeded his progress to the haunch : 
his eye ^ in a fine frenzy rollbg,' had glanced 
from fish to fish, but now the venison claimed his 
vigilance: that he might qot stop the dishes, be 
had requested a piece of the salmon^ of his own 
carving, to be put on a plate, that he might just 
* effleurer* the delicacy, as it appeared uncom- 
monly fine, and now, hampered by his fins, to 
the no small amusement of the opposite ladies^ 
Miss Mongrel and her cousin^ who were kicking, 
elbowing, and scarce able to retain their food for 
their stifled laughter, he moved the salmon to the 
sinister side of the plate, and at a critical moment 
begged for a slice of thq haunch, and a hot plate to 
cover it. 

Politeness made tl)6 rest of the company eat 
slowly ; and the venison, once tasted, was deserted 
for the chicken. 

The Major began to use large words. Getting 
rid of his fini? to the best of his power, he exprest 
his astonishment at the retrograde taste that led 
from venison to chicken. No one replying to him — 
for what could be said ? — he answered himself— r 
' De gustibus non est disputandum,' * as I always 
3ay in a high wind.' The Colonel was glad to have 
something to smile ^t ; so ^ laughed. 

The poor Major's countenance, when, havmg dis- 
piissed his fishes, and wiped his face, he proceeded 
to his third plate, told his disappointment; he looked 
round as for pity ; his lower mandible was called 
to severe duty ; and the maxillary battlements, not 

g coeval 
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tOef^ by sdttie yfears with theh- Ibuttdation, tvere 
ftst tdttcfirtg t6 their fell ; he fcould not bie said to 
tMipliiiil wttht>ut t tause : the meat might hav^ 
beeft Span fbr Wrdagfe ; the tninh of the young la- 
dtes iftCftttsWl : hfe setit away his plate, begged the 
^ftiddft might nm be detained fof him, as he wto 
• bMt Si Jmall ebAAty" and betaking hirilself to the 
chilli h&rie6, l*ft the Colonel at liberty to punish 
•Mi» t'ii^hiofttst's ill behavi6ur to his friend, by 
iuidting Oft hef etiting what ^he had on her plate. 
It Wiad a d&iftty amusement td the company to 
Mst th« contest ; Papa, provoked fif st by the enor- 
ttons tntbot, and then exasperated by the tough 
tfeni^on, was determined to carry his point ; and 
the young lady*s plate being garnished witii heir 
leavings, he stood over her with her knife and fort 
!h hifc hand, inihcing her fragments, and feeding 
her: but finding the effect would not be exactly 
what he intended, he ordered the butler to set her 
jpkte On the sideboard, and was anew irritated 
jflgaittst his wife by hearing her tell one of thO 

footman to remove it out of the room. 

A deaierti chiefly of dried fruits and confec- 
tionary, made itsi appearance : the Colonel asked 
for something more in season. To this his lady 
could reply, by saying * the fruiterer had been very 

inipertinent,' and therefore ' she had Shifted witli- 

out him ♦ • 

Gertrude 

I 

♦ Not thinklttg it p^ffeCtty 4*c6f6uS to «cplain the fruit- 
mfd ^ im^if^tMitic^/ ift will atbue for the fcistu^ by nA 

anecdote 
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GiTtrude thought this odd, as it was turning 
the inconveniefice on the guests ; but still perhaps 
she was wrong. 

Now began the reformed plan: the children 
wet« had in; they were but three indeed, and 
there was no baby ; but they instantly overturned' 
the wine-glasses and Mr. Sydenham's tiieories; 
and it was on all htods agreed, that, as it is now 
tlcpossiBL£ for parents, let them do what they 
will, to manage children ; as such a thing as sul> 
mission was never heard of-— and as poor dear little 
innocent hearts ! it would be cruelty to break their 
spirits^ — indeed God only knew what might be tS^ 
' consequence— it was far better to leave children 
to the servants who were paid for taking eare of 
then^''^. After a bint fr6m the mama that Mn 
3ydenbam mult positively send her a new dresSf 
to replace her lilac sarsnet, which poor dear littte 

anecdote avouched to us: The beautiful Mrs. D when 

jn ■ ■ I : was requested by her coachman to let hitn 
know ^ how long it would be before they returned to Lonr 
don/ She ask^d the reason of his question. ' Because 
ma'am I can get no hay, or corn, or straw for my horses » 
there, is nobody absolutely but the cotifcctlotier will trust 
^/ ■ ■ ' Then/ replied the lady, ' Til tell you what, ray 
good Thomas— feed the horses on tarts,' 

* We are requested by a friend, not to omit in our recom- 
snendaiiOA of an obsokte custom, the fact of a company's 
not presuming to take their seats again after the latter grac^, 
till little Master had fiUdd his pockets from the fruit dishes 
as thdy were set on tho table. We have been told of t^ 
gucked gooseberries, — Dear friends, tell us no more — it canuo^ 
kltejf our opiAion. 

S^lim 
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Selim had ruined with the wine he had spilt-^fof 
she had not, as she hoped to be saved^ another de* 
cent thing to her back — the children were forgot- 
ten, and tlie Colonefs looks told his wife he wished 
her to ask, as soon as she pleased, if the ladies 
* would take a little more wine.' 

The children were in the drawing-room when the 
ladies reached it. Master Selim and Miss Abra 
had been very" good; * but Master Hassan had 
just chose to taste the least qrum in the world of 
haricOy and it had dbagreed with the claret naughty 
Papa had gvved him.' — ' Get out of my way, you 
Jittle wretches,' said Mrs. Fashionist; * I must go 
. and find something else to put on for this evening : 
do you see, Selim, what you have done ?— spoiled 
iny new dress that cost, God knows what !' 

* I don't care,' said master; * III spoil another^ 
if I please.' 

* You will, will you, sir ? come here this minute : 
I'll tell you what, Selim, if you are not good, you 
shan't have your new clothes on to-morrow, and III 
send you to church on purpose to expose you,, in- 
stead of your going on the dickey to Windsor, in 
your nice new trowsers.' 

Master Selim was instantly corrected ; and 
Mama comforted herself that, * after all, she (iid 
not see but her children were as manageable as 
other people's.' 

But now stept forward Miss Fashionist, to remind 
her mother that it had been settled that she should 
go on the dickey, and to assure her that she would 
pot give up. 

Mrs* 
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Mrs. Fashionist was convinced : she begged ten 
thousand pardons of poor dear Selim ; she had 
entirely forgotten her promise to poor Leila ; slie 
was sure he was * too much a gentleman' to con« 
tend with a lady ; and if he would give up, he 
should have something nice for supper. But Se« 
lim, not being at that moment hungry, preferred 
* the ride to the cramming ; and the anxious mother 
•was puzzled in her wish to please the opponents : 
she now tried to. make the girl yield, and accom- 
plished it by undertaking to assure her that the 
Colonel, not the coaclunan, would drive. 

* While you change your dress,' 5aid Lady 
Mary, * allow us to get a little *air on the gravel , 
behind your house.' 

I * Do, God bless you,' said Mrs. Fashionist ; ' for 
we shall have all the creation to-night, and I musi 
be decent.* 

. It was a respite almost necessary to Mrs. Sy- 
denham, and very acceptable to Gertrude. Lady 
Mary bore all well, for the gratification of seeing 
its eflfect on her for whose sake she barte^red the 
quiet comfort of a fine summer-evening which, 
even in London, may be made pleasant. When 
put of the bouse, she remarked, witli equal good 
humor and good sense, on the folly they had wit- 
nessed. * Montagu has done these good people, 
/or the present,' said she, f infinite harm, by try- 
ing to recommend a better system; they are now, 
neither on land or water, but in a morass, out of 
.which hQwever they will soon extricate tliemselves, 
/ and 
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and return to their native element. You see, Men 
Tfx their endeavors to correct, they break the evil at 
the wrong joint: the girl was to be made ill to 
cure her of daintiness ; and the boy's pride and 
gluttony are to be bribed, to make bim forego a ra« 
tiooal pleasure. Ttiey are, as exactly as possible, 
following the ironical advice of a very sensible 
friend of mine : ' Set out with disobedience and in* 
gratitude in your children, and you may leave the 
passions to do the rest.' They are in every way 
teaching their children disobedience and ingrati* 
tude ; for even their kinjdnesses are conferred in a 
way that almost makes it necessary to excuse the 
conferring them ; they are bribes to one child, and 
frequently acts of injustice to the others. These 
people are no phaenomena ; their follies have been 
acted over and over again.' 

* 'Tis too true,' said Mrs. Sydenham ; * I have 
been trying to assist a relation of mine in govern- 
ing a daughter, a very fine generous ^% but who 
is much wanting in respect for her mother ; but 
when I heard the girl's excuse for herself, I was 
utterly at a loss ; I found her mother had never 
made the least scruple of breaking her promises 
to her when a child. One instance^ in particulari 
she gave me; she had, as she confessed, teamed 
her ta give her sonjcthing,— a very trifling thing ; 
and her mothev excused kepself Srom doing se^ 
because $he h^d promised it to her eldest mtM ; 
this naturally sent the littls girl tocher sister to trwt 
for a cenunciatiQa of tiie daioi^ whea she discos 

vered 
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vered that it was a falsity ; and ^e told me sht had 
then resolved never to trust her moUier agikiQ. I 
do not justify the girl^ but I thiul^ the mother £Bir 
more to blame.' 

* Certainly ; I give no quarter to those who suf- 
fer merely through a want of common honesty/ 
said Lady Mary ; ' and persons with so much 
power as parents have^ must aim at what is grier- 
ously wrong, if it can be obtained by nothing but 
falshood. The tyranny of the fire-side is as great 
as that of an empire ; 'tis not the size of the stage^ 
that makes the distress of a tragedy. But as for 
our host and hostess, tliey proclaim their incom* 
petency in the very names they have bestowed on 
their children. It is a subject that has often occupi* 
ed my thoughts : I have a host of little godchildren ; 
and I rejoice, for their sakes, that I was christened 
by a decent name. I can forgive a foolish name, 
if it comes recom^llended as that of a friend or 
relation, but names taken only because tliey are 
fancied pretty, that turn out unsuitable to the cha- 
racter, and names that are ludicrous in old age, I 
have in abhorrence.* 

* Mrs. Fashionist does not like to do as other 
people do,' said Mrs. Sydenham. 

* But the very attempt to avoid this ' said Lady 
Mary, * involves her in a resemblance to tlie 
leajst respectable persons she can copy. The wish 
to be singular, is not singular; a class the most 
common possible, is formed of these wishers; and 
their very singularity becomes vulgar, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Fashionist now returned, in fit guise 
to receive * all the creation;' it was growing 
dusk, and the ladies retired to assist in the re- 
ception. ' 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Jn * At hMMy ioitk aaeedctei a id portrmis» 

The created began to assemble, and never had 
Gertrude, in her memory, seen such a groupe« 
Lady Mary and Mrs. Sydenham, not designing to 
play, promised not to quit her; and she began to 
speculate, with the great advantage of a most in** 
telligent nomenclator. 

A very old lady, of a most respectable appear- 
ance, came in first, by about the eighth of a mi* 
jiute. Lady Mary, addressed her with great kind- 
ness, as Mrs. Sampler ; and gayer folk following 
her, who occupied the lady of the house, she sat 
down with Gertrude's friend^ : she spoke as if she 
came, more out of personal respect, than a desire 
of amusement, and seemed to design staying but a 
short time. Lady Mary told her of the voyage 
of observation through M^hich she was piloting 
Miss Aubrey ; and she could find some links of 
acquaintance by which to take off the edge of a 
novel introduction. * And now, my dear Ger- 
trude,* said her ladyship, Met me make use of this 
opportunity, to give you one of the most useful 
lessons you will receive in the course of your life, 
precept enforced by living example; this lady 
has entirely taken away all the shelter any of our 

voii. II. E errors 



errors can claim from prescription : she will not 
be offended with me if, for your advantage, I tell 
you that she had, till within these two years, €t 
habit, I believe I may say of half a century s 
standing, of taking snuff; — and my good friend, 
having no one to consult or to control her, and 
being, moreover, by the^ practice of many genera- 
tions, a thorough-bred snufF-taker, certainly in- 
dulged her nose with as much benevolence and 
liberality as any body I ever knew. But begin- 
ning as she tells me herself, to think that advanc* 
ing years call for peculiar attention to neatness: 
of person ; not disgusted by a change of taste, or 
corrected by a fit of sickness ; but on the pure 
suggestion of her own good senses she laid her 
box out of her piocket, and I believe I may »ay, has 
never used snufF since*.* 

* I have never even smelt to it,* said Mrs. Sam- 
pier. 

* O how I admire the resolution!' said' Gret^ 
trude — * How good you were to tell me, Lady 
Mary ! and may I ask, madam?— did you feel 
great reluctance? did you often^ wish for it??' 

* My reluctance,* said Mrs. Sampler, •waS' 
overcome by my conviction ; but my hand, for 
many weeks, went involuntarily tX) my pocket ; and* 
I was sometimes almost cross at the disappoint* 

* Let not incredulity thwart our earnest- wish to:aid4>UT> 

fellow- creatares in climbing the rock of self*deuial : it ii ther 

« 

/oun(iation of Christianity; and the instance we adduce is a 
simple fact: our friend was, if we recollect right, about 
fcvcntj^-five years ofnge. 

mentj 
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mitnt ; but e^ery day made it less : and I aui very 
ha{>py that I did not give way; I cannot pretend 
to say, indeed it would be doing harm were I ta 
afiect such magnanimity^ that the victory cost me 
n# struggle ; perhaps 1 sufiered as much as some 
children in weaning ; but I assure you, the itatter 
IB very feasible, and I wish every body would try 
occasionally this mode of self-government: I b6* 
gan to thinks if I had a long illness, how unpleasant 
my dirty indulgence might be to those about me;i 
^nd' I thought it grew upon me. Every woman 
who lives without malesociety in the Ijouse^ ought 
to be very scrupulous : men keep us to oui* good* 
behavior; and I remember being, very early ii^ 
life, disgusted by a illation who brought me up, 
and who, bftving every thing in her power, and ne 
one to fear, would I believe, had she lived a few 
yeitf» longer, have slept m her drning parlor. Not 
Uktdg to be troubled, and growing daily more neg- 
ligent in her person, her servant was ordered to^ 
leave within^her reach^ whatever she could wfint; 
tttid^ bod any body examined the sopha of her apart^ 
ftent, they might have foui/l many thin^ notf 
look)^ for in a drikwing-room : she had sboes^ lessi 
tfnCofiGfbflifto than those wil^ which she- reliixed in 
th^ house, and coverings to throw ov^r her, whicli 
I Wte> with tiie nimblenef^ of a squirrel^ t<^ drg(j 
ibrth oil fit' knock at the door; and^ in her lattei^ 
years,* hef sight growing bad, a* gehei-al airihg^of 
Maenf wa^one of her amuseulerit^, aifkl'dbrifM^tfu^tfy 
Am efi my dii^usts. She liiuM tiat- bftve de^e^l^ 
hkd she lived with a husband or a brother.' 

« 3 ' ' But 
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^ But do you not think/ asked Mrs. Sydenham^ 
' that men living without the society of women, are 
quite as bad ? See that horrible tramontane Ma* 
jor Brag who dined here to-day. Mr. Sydenham, 
tells me that his habits and relaxations are worse, 
than I could suppose*' 

* I really know not which is worst,' said Lady 
Mary, men living without the restraints of women^. 
or women without the fear of mei^ before their, 
eyes. The evil woukl be greatly lessened if they, 
would follow the example of a sensible friend o£ 
mine, who, confined almost to the chamber of a 
sick father, made it a point of conscience to dressi 
daily, as if expecting to be seen. She said to nM 
on the subject, ^ I had only to make the want of a 
motive, ?7/y. motive, and the business was accqm* 
plished.' ". 

. ^ .Negligent singularities,^ added Mrs. Sampter^ 
• Qften arise from mortified intentions of being 
something we are not called on to be : we cannot 
do what we would; so we do what we zvill* 

Gettrude's eye^ and ears were not exactly di* 
rected to the same spot; but neither the one ojc 
the other .were closed. The company beginning 
to. come in fast. Lady Mary proposed walking 
thrp.ugh the rooms, which were, by an elegant. dis- 
position of lights and decorations, and the presence 
pf , p^rsoi)s bearing about them every mark of fa-? 
shion. and high breeding, rendered scenes^ of ea» 
chantment to a young mind; and in Gertrud^V 
thr^ first steps^ she could not but* accuse l;iejselC 
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W a culpable want of perception, in ever havincr 
been content in her narrow situation of existence. 
' • Lady Mary led towards a distant corner whe: e 
was a very lovely young woman drest in white and 
fiilver, and leaning on the arm of a gentleman 
somewhat older than her husband should ha\e 
been. * I must speak to the Marchioness of 1 ran- 
sit/ said Lady Mary, ^ poor thing ! she has had the 
misfortune to be raised suddenly, by her beauty, 
from an obscure station in life : she is tlie^aagbter 
of a Welch clergyman ; and I wish to shew that the 
•children of the clergy are, by inheritance, entitled 
to respect: her father is a worthy man, L under- 
stand, but very poor; and she has conducted her- 
self most unexceptionably : the queen has, as she 
always makes a point of doing on such occasions, 
received her most graciously ; and this is an addi- 
tional reason with me for shewing her attention.' 

The Marchioness received Lady Mary's first 
notice with a low curtesy, and then, in a tremu- 
lous voice, answered her kind questions, all of 
which were calculated to give her courage and im- 
portance; till, at last, the poor young creatuire, un- 
able longer to suppress her feelings, whispered, 
** I am so terrified, I think I shall drop: this is 
my first party ; I hoped, as it was so late in the 
season, there would have been nobody.' 

* Well,' said Lady Mary gaily, ' I really shall 
go about then, if I take you in tow to prevent 
ybur sinking, just like a man with a goose un- 
der each arm ; fot my young friend is a novice 

too :^— Miss Aubrey, Marchioness. 

Ms 
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^ h she frightened?' said the trembling bride; 
* then pray, pray dear young lady, do come on 
the other side of me ; and I shall teel courageous/ 

^ Will you take care of her, Lady Mary, for a 
£5.w oainutes,' said the Marquis; I will relieve you 
^heo 1 have spoken to a few here.' 

* For pity's s^,' said the Marchioness, * do 
aat go far, not stay long.' ^ I dare say,' said she 
fo Lad^. Alary, * many here, who know my low 
origin, "ttHxik my good fortune matter of envy, 
and &uppofie me very happy. My lord is all good* 
neas, and I hope I shall be happy by and by; but at 
fxresent I am wretched : O ! my dear L,ady Mary t 
^u were the first to be kind to me; I loved you, 
§50u know, when you first joined me in the ball* 
rooin at fiath; and I may say to you, if my lord 
bad but been a private gentleman with five hun- 
dred a-year, I should have been happier: I am 
fcure I cannot be like any body else.' 

■ You certainly are like Very few,' replied Lady 
Mary, in a way that could not be misunderstood. 
The Marqliioness looked down, and said, ' I feel, 
I assure you, like a mouse in a castle, when I am 
at home, I cannot spend the money imy lonj 
gives me to lay out ; and I fear I never shall like 
the mode of life : I long to get into the country j 
but there, I suppose, I must not be alone : O I if I 
had you always with me! but my lord wi)! not let 
ine have a triehd to go out with me ; and I beiiev$ 
he is rii:ht : he says I should never get over my 
shyness.^ 

^ I will do every thing in my powar ioi you^ i)^ 

dear 
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jdear MarchifjoBss,' said Lady Mary; ^ and I will 
i)egiB by giving yau a little advice, fie guided 
^fi^^y ^y your own good eense and right priBciple ; 
»nd as you are of a rank tha/t allows of your set- 
ting an example, do not fancy you are obliged to be 
a(ny thing bat what your bocuitiftvl Creator intends 
you for, a bleesing and an ornament to society/ 

^ O how cocntortable !' said the interesting Mar* 
chioness, turning short and bursting into tears, 
which she concealed till she was out of tiew : La- 
dy Mary then reeigaed her to her husband, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing her improve in the 
power of exerting herself. 

The gentlemen from the dwiiieF4ab)e, now join- 
ed the groupe ; %nd the arrival of one, aimouoced 
as Mr. Tricker, seemed to gire much Mtisfactioii. 
That well bred, ,or i)igh bred, salutation, a horse- 
laugh, ran from one to another in greeting bjtn ; 
be introduced a gentleman who had the aspect of 
a Portuguese, or, as Gertrude's untaught p^oep^ 
tion su^vgested to her, thalt of a Jew ; but his 
dress had no character of the Israelite : his linco 
was remarkably white, his hahr more powdered 
thttt that of any other gentleman in the room ; 
•and Gertrude, after an attention of a few mo- 
ments, was so far corrected as to believe, if ho 
WHS a Jew, he did not wish to appear such. 

Mr. Tricker was led up, to- shake hands with 
l»any men of name and title ; and his frieod of- 
ten followed him on a signal : a whist-tab)^ was 
•formed, at which these two sat down with two 
very young e^tiu , * Ife yott see tk^ drqmc^? said 

Udy 
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Lady Mary to Gertrude. She shook her head. 
^ The money-negociator — the money-lender— the 
^ money-needer, and his agent ; they will play for 
single guineas; but you may tack three cyphers to 
the loss and gain before they rise. I fancy Mr. 
Tricker is house-/:eej)er here : he is very useful, 
I know, to the Colonel ; and the warm greeting 
is the consequence of an escape from the sentence 
of the .pillory.' Gertrude involuntarily shuddered ; 
Gertrude was a great fool. 

Mrs. Sydenham, politely attentive to Lady 
Mary's ease, now claimed Miss Aubrey. She was 
proceecling up the centre-room, when Major Brag 
challenged them as acquaintance. ^ I understand,' 
said the Major to Mrs. Sydenham, * you are a 
deep Italian scholar.' 

* Far from deep/ said Mrs. Sydenham, ^ but I 
have learned the language.' 

* Aye, aye, you ladies have time for every 
thing; but we poor fellows !— When I was at 
Naples, a few years ^ago, the king received me 
better than any other Englishman, because I spoke 
the language with the utmost fluency ; you wou'dn't 
I'll be sworn, have known me from an Italian : 
I always appeared, before him in my uniform f 
and he did not,> poor soul! know the guards 
from the artillery, so he took me, ha ha ha ! faith, 
he took me ; did you ever knaw any thing so 
droll ?— he took me, you see, for a general officer^ 
instead of Major in the West-Ossulstons! But 
now it's all over ; and what with one's French, 
and one's German; and one's Spanish; which you 

' know 
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kiww is particularly wanted just now, to say no* 
thing of one's English^ and one's Greek and 
Latin — and Portuguese, I forgot that — there is no 
time to keep lip one's Italian ; but I love it exces-^ 
sively. ' Ciascheduno si, che come non v'fe cosa 
che piiji dispiaccia a Dio — .' Lord, Lord, how well 
I remember getting that in the grammar ; Well^ 
what's the matter there. * A qu^ tanto ruidor* 
as we say in Spanish.' 

' Have you seen the papers to day ?' said Mrs. 
Sydenham, to change the discourse. 

^ I just gave a couple of them a coup (fail be- 
fore I made my sortie at noon.' 

Mrs. Sydenham pressed Gertrude's arm, and 
turned off. 
^ * Ever a crown-table here, do you know ?' said 
Mrs. Holly, a cross-looking old lady, coming up 
to Mrs. Sydenham. 

* I really do not exactly know,' she replied ; * I 
see nothing but gold.' 

* Humph ! I wish I had not sent my carriage 
away.' * She will go to* the guinea-table,' said 
Mis. Sydenham, ^ rather than not play,' and so 
it proved. 

• ^ Those two ladies in white,' resumed Mrs. 

Sydehhain, * are perhaps more to be. pitied than 

any others in the room. They are sisters, and 

liave the misfortune to be married to two men, of 

whom I believe it is diflScult to say which has the 

least principle. The short one, Mrs. Dupeiy, was 

not sensible of her husband's ill^ conduct, till by 

accident, when he bad refused her money to buy & 

winter 
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iv^inter^gowQ 00 the plea c^ enibarrassEnea^ts, i^be 
sfwt to ft shop at which .$be wa3 oot accustojooed 
t^ 4^aJ, ia hopes of mcietiog ^kb /siometbiog withio 
tb^ re^b of her pur^e. On walking up the shop, 
Ab^ 9ftw a gentli^o^an standing with bis back to- 
«(^arcte bfer, and presently heard a clerk called to 
bring Mr. Dupery's bill for a dress, which the 
fiaoi^ of the lady for whom it had been bespoken, 
told her was for a celebrated actress : the clerk 
Jb^ing ordered at tl*e same time to bruig twenty 
pounds change for a fifty-pound note, informed 
b&f that when five guineas were refused her, Mi*. 
Dupery could afford thirty for his chej^e amie. She 
S^as never recovered it, ai^ the rouge she wears, is 
to hide a countenance she must not shew. Her 
aister Mrs. Anthemis, ^fter a patient endurance 
of what few women could have borne, the living 
in the house for tlie sake of her children, under 
ihe necessity of having her husband's mistress 
as her visitor, has succeded in shaking off the 
:wretcb; but she finds, on resuming her station, 
th^tt her husband's circi»mstances are ruined,, and 
jihe is .sent from one piace to anotbetl' to negociate 
illicit plans for saving him from destruction. O ! 
my dear Miss Aubrey! peopJe make two or, 
three volumes out of a winter in London !-^if they 
would take but a day's review of one street, they 
would find it as fiuiitful a theme as the strawberry 
plant of St. Pierre/ * But now,' concluded Mrs» 
^Sydenham, \ I shall 4X5m«>it you to the care of fny 
husband; aod g^t off as quietly as I can ; for my 

S mirsei^ 






fiursery will \mBfL me* Take ber to Ladj Mury^ 
M^ill yoM, Mftptaguf-^ftMrewQll/ 

Xn jend^yonriog tp ?sq£^^ Mrs. Sydeduun wa» 
addressed by Mrs. FQ3hiani8t| who, io a fever of 
ive:^lkti9P, begao : ' I aAo sure they |nay well call 
jthis a world of dbapfKUotmeats : I never saw any 
jtbing in tb^ course /(^ my life so very provoking. 
X)o you know I semt to those girls there, the Misa 
JBeilears, and Susan, and Aure^a Fairfax, io tell 
tbem I wanted thf m for ornaqaents, and to desire 
them to play beauty to night ? I would not con* 
tent myself wiith a hin^ but I was at the pains of 
%vriting a note to both parties ; and I thought, to' 
be sure, tbey would make up something smart for 
the occasion ; and look there ! they are all in deep 
mourning ! and they stick together as if on pur* 
pose to be conspiiiuous : I do believe tliere are 
soule people who take pleasure in tormenting their 
fellow^creatures ; and how they can delight in it 
I'm sure / can't conceive. 

* Perijaps,' said Mrs. Sydenhami * they are iu 
family mourning.' 

* Why, Lord bless me ! that I know; but sure 
they might have left it off just for one night ; Vd 
have doaie it for them on such an occasion, if jjt 
had been feu* my nearest and dearest rehuion ; for 
they ^ne such uncommon pretty women*' 

* We]l, in my opinion,' said Mrs. Sydenham^ 
' they look vwy elegant ; and their's is real moum* 
ing, not the splendid glitter of the present fn* 
ehioiv' 

^ Jhey may depend oa k/ concluded Mrs^ F«^ 

shiouistt 
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shionist, ' they shall hear Of it and repent it. If 
1 had fifty guineas to spare^ I would give a -baU 
directly to mortify them ; for not a word should 
they hear on the subject ; it's too bad/ 

Music was now heard in- an inner room fitted up 
gothic ; and Mr. Sydenham went thither with 
Gertrude. Mrs. Fashionist was ratlling the keys 
of a splendid piano-forte, and was with her voice 
joining the intreaties of half a dozen of both sexes, 
to prevail on a tall, slender, consumptive-looking 
girl to sing. , 

* It is as much as my life is worth,' saidthe in- 
treated damsel ; * my physician says if I do not 
leave off singing, he can do nothing for me/ 

* Well now,' said one lady, / I wi]l ask only one 
song-r-not a note more/ 

* I^ow do. Miss Ghastly/ said a gentleman,— 
' only that beautiful manuscript air that you sung 
at Lady Aspasia's.' 

' That air ! My God ! — I should be dead to- 
morrow morning; it would tear my lungs ta 
pieces/ 

Importuned excessively, she endeavoured to 
compromise, by offering to sing a ballad ; and 
with almost as much exertion as the extreme of 
the demand would have required, she prevailed; 
when, perhaps recollecting the minor triumph for 
which she was contesting, she drew a long breath, 
and sung in a style that Gertrude had never heard 
approached, / Venga'l momento fatale / she heard 
not the applause she attracted on ceasing; she 
kad feinted, was carried out, and conveyed to her 

home J 
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home ; from whence, in three weeks, she was con* 
signed to her graye. 

So direful an event not being foreseen, the 
young lady's fainting was the boundary of concern 
with even, the compassionate ; but Lady Mary 
spoke with more seriousness and a species of 
prophecy on the cruelty of compelling her to sing,, 
after such an excuse for declining it. A groupe 
formed under the suspended lig|;its of the adjoin*' 
ing saloriy. caMed her to discharge her office to her 
novice. In going thither, a very, fine old lady 
crossed them. * How do you do ? my dear Mrs. 
Nestor,' said her ladyship r ' how much we are all 
obliged to you for shewing the world tlxat we 
ought not to disdain the pleasures of chearful so- 
ciety r 

* I never disdain them/ said the old lady ; ^ I 
can't see but the world is as good a book as most' 
that are printed now. If I were not here, I should 
be asleep, or punishing my grandchildren by mak- 
ing them amuse me, so I thought I might as well 
come and amuse myself. I have had them all 
with me, to keep my birth-day — the eighty-sixth ; 
and they all tell me I shall live to another. And 
I have never taken any care of myself, neither.. 
. Now, there's Mrs* Senex has always been so cau- 
tious ; and she's not a bit better off than I am. 
She's two years younger, and, to be sure, sh^ 
looks very well; but then you see, she's very care- 
ful ; won't go out after sun-set ! in her bed by ten I 
takes chocolate ; and, in bhort^ she lives for th^ 
lake of living.' 
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' She too is a wonder/ said her ladyship. 

* No great one/ replied the old lady : * betweeiih 
jo'u and me^ I think she s<x)ops this 3^ar ; and 
then she is much beholden to those who maice 
ber clotlies ; and I am sure she has do beauty to 
Apare^ nor ever? had. Good evenings I must have 
one more rubber.' 

* The ruling passion still in triumph reigns,' 
Md« Lady Mary, * these ladies wci^ always rivals 
with difierent pretensions^ and you see that, even 
M dghty-six^ the contest^ ai; least on one side^ 
$ubdsts«' 

- A very pretty young M^oman passed, and nodded 
to Mr. Sydenham, Gertrude asked her ilame. 

* 'Tis liie new wife of Sir Hannibal, Finesse,' he 
answered, * a woman so altered by marriage, that 
#very featui^ reads a lecture On the injportance of 
the choice. She was Agties Blanchai^d, and was 
^^ptivated by Sir Hannibal's billet dgua* ; her fa- 
ttier long opposed the match ; and to overcome 
hi3 reluctance, she would shew hirrt her lover's 
epistles : perhaps! wishing to feel justified iri yidd- 
ihg^ be looked with a candideye, and^ at last, suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded that no one who^ . 
could Write sd well; could act ill. The rtiartlagd 
took place, and Sir Hannibal being shortly cAlled 
a^ay from her, had Occasion to write : his lettei*^ 
astonished her; it bore no r^setliblanice td it^ 
predecessors; it was illi befall ; nay, it Waft' ig^- 
norant. She questioned him oii hii iie!ut# : 
*'Wbat,' replied he, ^'did you suppose / \i^rt>^ 
you those letters before we married Pr—n^ ov^^i 
<f|iem did I ever even see^; my sister Julia was qiy 

scribe; 



•erihe; Julia's a good girL' — Lady Finesse spent 
a night in tears, and a weeic in irresolution ; since 
that time, she bas^ been thoroughly dissipated; 
she and her husband ane civil ; and she will not 
die of a broken heart */ 

^ That lady, in lace over pinky' sud Lady Mary 
^ is one of those persons who may be called candi- 
dates for infamy. She is married, and has beeo 
90 these ten years ; but she likes to have it thought 
that every man has declared a passion for her ; 
and there i& no length -of falsehood she will notgi^ 
to indulge this silly vanity. Before Mr. Syxlea* 
ham and his wife were known to be engaged^ she: 
had 'the effrontery to tell her, that ^ she stood na 
chance against herself.' She told Sydenham of it^ 
and he will not speak to her, nor look at hen Her 
aunt, talking to me the other day about her, said) ' Af- 
ter ail^ though 1 would not for the world have mf 

• The sensibility of tlie lower class of people, to thi* 
Ipecies of imposition, is perhaps greater than that of the- 
higber, * And^ O Lovd, Sir !' said a servant -maid> t\ho bad 
pridal herself that she was to marry a scholardf because sbft. 
bad been courted in fine language on paper; * when I see<f 
my husband sign the book in church with his mark, yott* 
mooght have* knocked me down with a feather/ 

On anudfortunate failure in scbolarsbtp on* another less* 
imporlAUt occasion, a young friend sittilig by us^ furnisher 
us with the following anecdote : 

In the representation of a play in a barn at Lewisbarb, 
by some of the lowest orders of strolling' players, it was ill 
tbep«itof on« to read a letter on the stage; and to sav#, 
bU tMchen trouble^ and his memory a burden, the line*; 
were-written : he^ took the paper in his hand, and advanced 
towards the audience, but recollecting himself, he stept to 
tite sid^-scene, and, to the great diversion of the hoos^ 
Odiled oa^ * 1 say— you forget I catft read writing/ 

niect 
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niqce know that I said so, for she would never 
forgive me ; — she is as virtuous as any woman I 
know ; and I really believe she never did any' 
thing worse than talk; but that is quite bad 
enough.* ^ 

' Look,' continued her ladyship, ' at the fine 
shewy young woman drest in crape, with a green* 
border, and golden ears of wheat. You see her 
advantages of person : her complexion and figure 
are fine, though you will, I dare say, discover 
that her features are deficient in producing an 
acrreeable character. Let me tell you a little of 
her history ; and believe me, my young friend, 
were I to tell you all I know and could observe, 
merely of those with whom I am acquainted in 
this party, I could amuse you till noon to-morrow, 
Ihope I never remark with an ill disposition to- 
wards my fellow-creatures. God knows,* I wuslv 
them all examples of every thing right : and rny 
own personal happiness would be increaised by 
the rational happiness I should see diffused 
through the world ; but though I detest spite, I 
love justice; and I see no connection between 
blindness and charity. This woman, 4o whom L 
call your attention, is the daughter of a country 
gentleman, neither of family nor fortune : having 
many daughters, the getting them off, as it is called, 
was an object with him; and this girl having a 
good ear, and he an uncommon share of musical* 
science, he determined,^ I suppose, to meike his 
skill her dower. -She was, therefore^ trained to 
music, very much in the way that dogs are taught 
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W dance and birds to spell; and every thing else 
i^^as neglected for the sake of this accomplish* 
ment. She is, consequently, as ignorant as a ser- 
vant-maid, of every thing elegant, and knows no* 
thing of what is useful. A man of high rank has 
been caught by this decoy-duck ; and she is now 
enjbying the sf^cond year of celebrity. She is at 
present the first piano-forte player in London ; a 
distinction that, had 1 a daughter, I should dread 
fbr her. The husband is what is called a good 
creature ; that is to say, harmless, and of an ami- 
able temper ; that this is not all a woman needs, 
and especially a silly woman, in him who is to 
take care of her : he married her, not so much, I 
am persuaded, out of love for the art she excels in, 
as for the sake of the credit her excellence would 
confer on him. Were 1 to describe him or the 
alteration she has made in him, you would pity 
him, though you could not respect him. But 
this is not the worst; men who marry what I call 
professional wives, ought to recollect the conco- 
mitant circumstances of their pride or amusement : 
to maintain celebrity, incessant vigilance and in-' 
dwstry are requisite, and in music, the sacrifice of 
time must be considerable. I do not say that a' 
woman who is a good manager of her hours, 
Daight not do what is necessary in it, and without 
sacrificing the care of her family; but this silly 
woman not only li^as, in every way, neglected her 
duties, but she has be^fn destroying the little prib-* 
ciple she might be -bom with. Great as are the 
evils attendant on an ill balanced mind; a wor^e 
vol. II r i« 
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is to be foundi in suci) a case as this^ in the company 
a man attracts to his house. I never have been 
admitted there in a morning, without finding her 
surrounded by men who came to practise with 
her; and if you ever see such a scene as that, you 
will perceive the many many attendant circum- 
fitances that render it very dangerous to a silly 
vain woman of any personal attraction. The con- 
sequence has been what any one might foresee : 
the respectable part of her acquaintance hav« 
been shy of her all the winter ; and her concerts 
have been attended by, what I call, the worst soci- 
c^ty in Lx>ndon, people who might be any where, 
and ought to be no-where« I hear one of the 
quartet and quintet gentlemen was dragged out 
the other day from some place of concealment, and 
that her husband is talked to by bis friends on the 
subject. 

That man, so very much drest, who is talking to 
ber, wrote to Sydenham a short time ago, intreat- 
ing his interest in getting him a place, and setting 
forth, amongst bis other pretensions,, his having 
bad the honor of obtaining a prize in his Majesty's 
lottery ; he subscril)ed his epistle ' Your much 
esteemed friend :' you might have heard him say 
just now, meaning that some one was irritable^ 
that he was of a risible temper. Ah, my dear 
Miss Aubrey, Shakespeare says, ^ All the wortdV 
a stage.' I say a large assembly of this kin^}, i^ 
all the workl. There are many very good people 
here ; but how many of tbe rest might say with 
Macbeth^ 

' • That 
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' That which shoiild accorapanj old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I must not took to' ha?e !* 

Bat comei let irs see what this groupe ore doiti|{ ; 
they do not seem inclined to disperse. 

There ^vcre foreigners of various and curious 
descriptions amongst the crowd, and they had lent 
for inspection some articles of ornament or cof* 
tumt^ which had excited conversation : they were 
again shewn to the company who came up ; and 
Lady Mary, Mrs. Sydenham, and Gertrude being 
amongst the last, the persons collected might have 
again distributed themselves into small knots, but 
for a gentleman, apparently a German, who had 
beeit shewing a ring to a lady, and who now, while 
he was re-adjusting it oh his finger, said to Miss 
Aubrey, ' It is a great pleasure to me, madam, to 
have met you : I came hither on purpose/ Ger- 
trude terrified, replied as a stranger who conclud- 
ed him under some mistake; but he addressed 
her correctly by her name, and adding, * I have 
a letter of your's in my pocket-book, madam/ 
she began to look uneasy, and turned her eyes to- 
wards Mr. Sydenham, who was nearest to her. 
Seeing him smile, she now with a little more cou-- 
rage, assured him he must be mistaken, but offered, 
if he would shew her the letter, to set him rigfi^ 
as far as regarded herselfc 

He would give no account of this letter, or hdfw 
he obtained it : he said, ^ he had worn it about 
bicft fop ©one thaav a year, and would never part 

F S frooii 
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from it; it. was written in > a style that did the* 
highest honor to the writer : it was a composition 
that would grace any collection of letters: our 
first . proficients in thei epistolary way, could not 
surpass its elegance/ . . , . 

She begged to be allowed to see this wondrous 
composition* ' On condition that it should not be 
touched, she should s^.it' 

He took out his letter-case, in which it was fold- 
ed, so 4as to shew a small space, and she instantly 
recognizQd her haqd-writing. * It is, I confess, 
my writing,' said she; ' and it can be notliing 
but the draught of a letter I wrote for a lady, a. 
friend of Lady Luxmore's, under great affliction 
at the time, and who wished to. be set free from 
a bargain her l^usband, who was then just dead . 
had m^de for a house.' * I little thought then/ 
added, she, * my letter would have been mad^ 
public : I. have learned a lesson of caution/ 

On explaining apart to Lady Mary, and Mr^ 
Sydenham, the circumstances under which, and 
the.pei'son for whom this letter was written, , tliey . 
could in some measure ^unravel the business. 
* The house,', said Mr. Sydenham, ^ which you 
describe this. lady, this unworthy object of yo.ur^ 
anxiety^ as .having afterwards inhabited, ..was,; I 

know, th^ property of W the Gernjan : h« . 

probably picked. up the letter, or it might be gjven 
him as a lesson in our language, and so it has pas« 
sed,to the.hands of this man, who as a tekcher ©f 
German, has some literary taste/ 

\ And ,now/jsaid Lady -M^ry, ■ * having done 

.^ nothing^* 
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fiothing to be ashamed of, but too much to 'be 
quite easy under diis public gaze, I shall take you 
away, satisfied that this world may be used by 
the young without abusing it, and that you have 
derived from it, what every one may do who Walks 
without shutting theireyes, some important le^ns 
for your own conduct/ '* ' 

* 1 shall send a servant to walk with you to- 
anorrow,' continued she in their way home, * if 
the weather is fair ; if otherwise, the carriage shall 
fetch you: but though I am no professor of ex- 
treme sanctity lest 1 should fail and bring dis- 
grace on my profession, I do not usually take out 
Hiy servants and horses on Sunday. If I have 
any one to oblige, or can give pleasure, or do any 
good, I make no scruple ; but there is something, 
to my feelings, rather childish in riding about mere- 
ly to get rid of hours that require an apology for 
being wasted: if it be necessary to be foolish, I 
can be as foolish as any body ; but to volunteer 
folly, requires a great deal of courage, especially 
in an old woman ; and I grow too lazy for the ex- 
ertion.' 

* Will your ladyship allow me to come to you 
early, to see how you spend your Sunday ? In a 

sermon I heard on the subject, Dr. said, 

the spending it was very ill understood, and con- 
sequently often mistaken/ 

Having obtained this permission, Gertrude wag 
set dbwn at her comfortless home, almost insensi- 
ble to its want of comfort. She went directly to 
.tier chamber, intending to improve every moment 

in 
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in sleeping; but tlie scene she had left, followed 
her; and it was not till she would gladly have risen, 
ibat she fell .asleep. Her habit of waking was, 
however, too strong to yield to one attack ; ^nd 
^he rose invigorated, and without any hankering 
after a repetition of the preceding evening's pa- 
geants 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



A Sunday, 



Arriving at Lady Mary's at the hour when she 
loft her chamber, she found her drestas for church, 
winding up a small clock on the chimney*{Nece of 
her sitting-room. After the usual enquirieS| her 
ladyship said : 

* There is, I fear, too much cause for the ob- 
servation you mentioned last night ; and the va« 
rious methods in which this poor day is got rid of, 
shew that a little decided information is wanting 
notwithstanding all the pains taken by the, judi- 
cious and the injudicious. You shall know, at 
least, my mode of spending it, which I should be 
very happy to improve, by the instruction of any 
person whose opinions I could respect as rational; 
but fashion is now so evident in her interference, 
and so little to be trusted, that many who, I am 
jsure, would gladly amend their practice by the. 
light of their neighbors' minds, are forced to 
retreat again to their own imperfect information, 
on the most important subjects. With regard to. 
the observation of the Lord's day, any one who 
should judge of it by the ways in which it is kept, 
in London and its neighborhood, would scarcely 
suppose it the ^ame day. I know persons who 

mak^ 
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make it a day of complete toil, and I may say 
dissipation, by the repetition of attendances on 
public worship : others I have heard i^ecomiiiend- 
ing charades, and enigmas and crambo, and those 
idle sports of childhood, as excellent and innocent 
amusement for Sunday evening : some settle their 
accounts ; others will not dare write a letter on 
Sunday. Some, out of mere regard for religion, 
deny themselves to all their acquaintance, while 
others employ all the opportunities the sh days 
offer, to make' up a Sunday-party. In short, the 
Jews and the Catholics are not less agreed on any 
point, than we of the Church of England are oa 
this simple question/ , 

* My day,' continued Lady Mary, ' has as yet; 
been passed nearly in the same manner as any 
day of the week : 1 rise always at seven, which af- 
fords me time for my dress, and to read, as is my 
constant custpm, a psalm, and a portion of the 
Old or New Testament, before I return my ' 
thanks for mercies received, and request their 
continuance. I have made it uniformly my prac- 
tice, to be in niiy sitting room at eight o'clock, 9. 
fasliion T would recon^mend to all women who can 
do what they approve. Do not suppose I presuipe 
to give laws to v^ives or mothers: their activQ 
duties 'm4y excuse' many, omissions, even wher^ 
they are not specifically controlled by the will of 
another; but single women in independent situ- 
ations; are, above all others, Inexcusable in setting 
ally example biit the best ; and whoever watches 
the connection between the actions of pripcipals 

and 
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and those of their domestics, will, I am sure, find 
that influence is far more efficacious than com- 
n)and. Asking nothing unreasonable, nothing 
that, if I were a servant, I should not feel just, 
I not only have a right to obedience, but I have 
the obedient will of all those who compose my 
little household. Not one of them would be so 
uncivil as to put me to the inconvenience of re- 
maining in my chamber, where I never indulge 
with a fire, and which is as much my dressing as 
sleeping apartment Were I lounging over a 
breakfast in a remote dressing-room, a vast deal 
of business might be transacted in the lower re^ 
gions without my knowledge ; and in the way in 
which I fr^at my people, nothing can be good for 
them, which they wish concealed from me. Even 
the trifling circumstance of sleeping in the front 
of my house, I have found not indifferent or un- 
productive. Careless mistresses have little idea 
of the mop-rand*,pail intrigue of London streets, or 
the peculation that is carried on upon the steps of 
an area. I have no espionnage about me, I detest 
it; but I tell all my servants, that I am up before 
them, and that my window is open, and my head 
Ojat at it, before any of their movements, begin, 
if I had never found the beneficial criectof this 
vigilance, I might relax in it; but I have had more 
sierioijs proof than 1 desired, of tlie necessity of.it : 
it enabled me to save . from the worst of all de- 
struction, a poor ignorant country girl, whom I 
had taken in the lowest situation of my family ; 
Jor, believe me, my dear young friend, we may 

thiiik 
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think and talk as we please, of reading prayers and 
the scriptures and sermons to our families : * these 
things ought we to do ;' but there are many others 
that we neglect, tfnd yet must ' not leave undone/ 
if we would find rest for our conscience. We 
bear daily of the strange incongruous misery that 
some of the very best people experience in having 
the worstservants. I heard a lady, whom I look on 
as a woman of the very best intentions, and whose 
life is spent in deeds of goodness, complain, that she 
believed there was hardly any instance or degree 
of moral turpitude which she had not met with in 
turns in her servants : though she was sure they 
all knew their Bible from the first verse of Genesis 
to the last of Revelations. She would certainly 
have thought me mad, or an infidel, if I had asked 
her what was the connection between the preser- 
vative she applied, and the disease which she wa^ 
desirous to avert ; but I could tell her that, with* 
out the connecting link of her own incessant care, 
she could do nothing. While you are training the 
minds of the young or the ignorant, you must, as 
&r as is possible, put it out of their power to do 
wrong, and the best way to begin, is to be yourself 
on the scene of action w hen their activity begins, 
I have been made sensible of this by any little in- 
disposition that has confined me to my room, 
half an hour later than^my usual time: I never 
meet any disgusts or hindrances at my regular 
hour ; but as certainly as I sin, I am treated with 
the precipitate retreat of the implements for rub- 
bing tables or otlier meaps of eleatiliness. I do 

not 
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not scold ; for I consider inyself as having t^rokca 
the compact; but Uie delinquency of my man or 
my maid, is a stimulus to me to return as quickly 
as possible to my good habits. But I am involv- 
ing myself in the sins of preaching and egotising. 
You fv^ill now, till the clock strikes nine, amuse 
yourself in any M^ay agreeable to you ; my 
books are all open to you ; my own custoio 
is to read a sermon, as preparing my mind 
for public worship, and preventing, in some mea* 
sure, that sad distraction of thought which I will 
not presume to say the best of us ieel ; but uhicb 
for myself \ can say, is an afflicting transmutation 
of a professed act of duty, into an habitual irreve^ 
rence* 

Gertrude seeing arK)ther volume of the author 
on wbpse writings JL.ady Mary was employed, they 
iat down togettier; and after family-prayers and:- 
breakfast, liuiy Mary said : 

' You must understand that I have ' a Sunday 
ix)ok' which I avoid as much during the week, as 
I do plays and newspapers on this day. It woul4 
be afiiVonting you to explain my practice. I have 
only to' refer you to the simple use of this day and 
the six others. During the week, we are to be di- 
ligent in our worldly ailairs ; and if we.are exempt- 
ed from bodily labor, we must substitute for it, 
those labors of the mind which tend to make us 
less creatures of this world, more able to do the 
duties enjoined us, and, as connected with the 
power of iatluencing to good purposes, more useful. 
I am sure you will teel with me, the natural con- 
DectiQA which^ as being natural we must suppose 

reasonablci 
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reasonable, between the prospect of an intellectual 
existence, and the endeavor to enlarge the sphere 
of intellect:— it is one of my delights to consider 
this life of enlightened knowledge as the appren- 
ticeship to one of nnbo'jnded wisdom. 

* To take care of our property and even of our 
personal appearance : to provide things honest, that 
IS, dcceut in the si^iht of all men, or, as we may inter- 
pret, in the estimation of all persons who can judge; 
to keep up habits of desirable intercourse with 
the world, to inform ourselves of its pleasures, 
and even of its follies ; to give into some that are 
innocent, for the sake of guarding tho-jC who need 
"a barrier against those which are not so; all this 
is a work of working-days ; but Sunday affords 
perfectly a distinct mode of existence. To serve 
"God and to endeavor to fit ourselves for heaven, 
^re 6ur specific duties; and as no extremes will 
assist in either of these good purposes, <!iscretion 
is as necessary as zeal ; and those who ivill not 
see a friend, or perform an act that tends to the 
cement of social affection, maybe as deeply in- 
volved in error, as those who dispiarage the cere- 
monial of religion by negligence. In choosing 
twj/ employments, therefore, I have no perplexity. 
Reading, to enlighten my path of duty, or to en- 
courage myself in it, is the occupation, I confess, 
most agreeable to me ; but I have occasionally, 
and in situations of distress, very conscientiously 
spent the time that others have devoted to public 
w^orship, in needle-work. All the prudence we 
pan exercise, will not always suffice to meet the 

casualties 
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casualties of life; and if an infant must go naked,, 
or a sick friend remain without some article 
of comfort, unless some one will turn sempstress, 
I would much rather take the responsibility on 
myself, than turn it over to one wlio perhaps 
could not comprehend the moral distinction. The 
books I read as amusement on this day, arc 
often poetry, as raising the mind a little from its 
grovelipg style of thinking; and ia.cndgavoring to. 
do this, the assistance of the Sacred Writings is ^ ^ 
most conspicuous, particularly if, as a learned 
friend of jniae says, * we have resolution enough to 
read, a Gospel or an Epistle at a sitting,' instead of 
what hq calls, * the listless slumbering over a chap- 
ter a-day by way of task.' 

* Tq an hour spent consistently with these sen- 
timents, succeeded public worship, to which 
Lady Mary went on foot, followed by her men- 
Bryants, ^nd leaving to as many of the females 
^ could , be sp.ared, th? option seldom mis- used, of 
going to, church and receiving her approbation, or 
oif ^linowing themselves the objects of a degrad- 
Jjicr /pity for their ignorance. ' I am no friend/ 
said* she^ * to driving or bribing the lower classes 
to an attendance on public worship : they will 
cheat us, if they^ can, whenever we use any sort 
of compulsion. I had an aunt who made a scru- 
pulous point of, as she called it, * seeing all her 
people in: sh^ ^bought, poor woman ! ' that 
once ew, they were safe; and she never suspected 
that^er footmen stole out to the ale-house, or loi-. 

terea 
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tercd in idle sports in the church-yard ; nor did she 
understand that her maids hailed the Sunday, ad 
the day when, to shew their own finery, and to ob- 
serve that of others, would pay them for the con- 
finement and taciturnity the pleasure was alloyed 
with. To convince them that there is no going to 
Heaven by proxy, would, in my opinion, have 
been time better spent, if they had been previously 
trained to know that it was worth their trouble to 
try to get thither.' 

In returning from church, where the service had 
been read only in plain decency, and the sermon 
had come recommended neither by brilliant decla- 
mation, pointed antithesis, harrowing pathos, or a 
Brutus head, Lady Mary said, * I could have 
amused you far better, had I taken you to the cha- 
pel in my own street; but I have no taste for the 
scenic in our devotions. If we cannot serve God 
without a stimulus, our mental constitution is in the* 
state of our bodily health, when we cannot dine 
without bitters. A resolution to attend the parish 
church, if it can be done with convenience, and 
without disgust, saves us from the slavery of our 
own caprices — by resolving not to change, we 
avoid the danger of changing too often. Next to 
the parish-church, I prefer the nearel^t place of 
worship, if it be decently served, as diminishing 
the disappointments occasioned by weather, and 
the necessity of employing our servants in their 
labors ; but, I confess, 1 am tempted to laugh or 
fret at the journies many of us take to serve our 

Maker; 
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Maker ; whep, as St Paul says, ' He is not far 
from any of us.' 

A very good woman, with whom I am acquaint* 
ed, and who has a chapel within a few yards of her 
. house, and is within ten minutes' walk of three 
other places of worship, where it is peiformed in all 
the varieties that our church affords, pays chair 
hire every Sunday, to sit in a crowded closet at the 
chapel-royal, where, certainly in much personal , 
convenience, she may, if the reader and preacher 
have strong voices, catch the prayers and the ser- 
mon 'i but this, I confeiss, appears to me worship- 
ping something beside her Maker : — and a family, 
to whom I am nearly related, make a journey from 
west to east, to hear what they call an impressive 
preacher. I say nothing of sectaries : as they pro- 
Jess to deviate from us, they do not belong to us ; 
but it is contemptible to see us of the church of 
England so possessed of itching ears. Well may 
scoffers talk of the * religion-shops' of London ; 
but if we shew our disposition to be caught, up- 
holsterers are not to be blamed for fitting up cha- 
pels, and furnishing them with men of silver tongues 
and fluent language ; or for ^promising a succes- 
sion of * pretty preachers to an elegant congrega* 
tion.' The sober-minded will still rest content, in a 
clearer understanding of their duty ; they will re- 
member, that as the business of divine worship is 
to join in a confession of our sins, to supplicate for 
pardon and grace, and to hear the word of God ; 
it is not a matter of any leal importance, m hether 
the reader has, or has no^ a very fine voice : if they' 

2 »rft. 
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are fitly impressed themselves, they will not think 
an impressive manner, however agreeable, abso^ 
lutely requisite to their offering up their prayers 
and praises ; and aware that tlie sermon is the least 
essential part of the service, and that oratory is not 
religion, they are much more easily satisfied than' 
those wanderers of whom I have been speaking. 
I am far from despising eloquence : it is so seldom 
the good fortune of women to hear it, that we may 
be forgiven it we seek it, now and then, in the puU^ 
pit ; but if wc are bound by conscience and reason 
to suffer no want of worth in our teachers^ to abate 
in our estimation that which they teach ; it is, on 
the other hand, but fair to consider the liturgy and 
the Scriptures as not at all indebted for any part of- 
their worth or efficacy, to the irrelative properties 
of the medium by which they reach us. * When 
there arises amongst us' a teacher, who is emi- 
nently gifted with the power of expounding the 
law by which we are to live, indifference on the 
subject IS culpable; but this is seldom the species 
of excellence that attracts us. When we wish to 
be iijbrmed, we go to books : it is to be persuaded 
that we resort to popular preachers ; and often 
mistaking the irritability of our nerves for the 
power of their eloquence, we feel grateful to them; 
for a sudden improvement in the Christian virtues* 
If the effect lasted, I would not quarrel with thd; 
cause ; but I have seldom seen the feelings excited 
by preaching, continue long enough to do more 
than contribute to the plate; and the: story of 
Belisarius, well tuld, would, produce the same; 

fruits. 
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firaits. I remember a reproof the husband of a 
friend of mine gave to a young man who had 
preached a sermon very much applauded by 
many, but so harrowing in its portraits of human 
miseries, tiiat my friend was made seriously ill by 
it The young preacher, on hearing what had hap- 
pened, seemed to think her suffering the triumph 
of his power, till her husband, provoked by his 
feelings for his wife, said, ' I beseech you, Sir, do 
not reckon, as your eloquence, her misfortune in 
having six weeks ago lost an only sister.' 

* And now,* said- her ladyship on entering her 
house, ' how shall I most please you ? for I look 
on the giving rational pleasure to a young person, 
as one of the allowed recreations of this chearful 
day ; and I will walk with you, or visit with you, or 
take you to see the world in Kensington Garden^ 
or I will stay at home and read with you ; make no 
scruple of being honest, for though, at my time of 
life, I hold my best use of the Lord's day to be the 
preparing myself, in the intervals of public worship, 
by reading and meditation, for a world on which I 
must soon enter, yet, when an opportunity, such 
as this, o£[ers, of encouraging the good to continue 
good, I should prefer it to any peirsonal solicitude. 
— Say, then, you like Kensington garden, and I 
am at your service — it will not be so gay as -it was 
in the spring ; but still the town is not empty, and 
the day is not too hot to enjoy it/ 

* You encourage me,' said Gertrude, * my dear 
madam, even to be wroqg: — I own it is a great 

VOL. II. G temptation. 
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temptation, for I never saw Kensington gardeSi 
except from Hyde park.' 

A few visitors, persons whose respect for Lady 
Mary shewed them deserving of her regard, in sug- 
ipession filled up the time, till they set out. Of the 
Bumber, were two or three sensible men, who inform- 
ed her of books or subjects of curiosity ; one was her 
parish-priest ; two were young women, whose af- 
fections seemed increased by some cause for grati- 
tude ; and' the conversation with all, was equally re- 
moved from the frivolous and the formal 

Could we, withont wearying, we would detail 
Lady Mary's sentiments and remarks in her />ro» 
jnenade. She did not once thank God that she had 
passed the age of being easily pleased : she neither 
stigmatised fashions, nor encouraged folly ; but she 
taught discrimination. She gave to beauty, graces 
and elegance their meed of praise ; and she shewed 
that the world may be our instruction, our amuse- 
ment, or our bane, according to our choice. Many 
interesting little anecdotes she told of those whom 
they met, or who joined her for a few minutes, set- 
ting virtue in the fairest point of view, or the devi- 
ation from it in^an awful one. 

There was a height of manner about Lady 
Mary, totally distinct from pride, but bespeaking 
her rank;; and to all she met, her deportment was 
so naturally, as well as correctly, adjusted, that it 
placed her and them in their j^roper situation ; to 
her superiors she looked with dignified respect : to. 

her 
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iter equals 5he was fraiik and '<^onciliating ; whilst 
cto those who ware her inferiors, she was gracefully 
encouraging. The aged-could not fancy that they 
'had outlived her remembrance ; the young saw 
ihemselvesj^ot beneath her regard ; and UMvards 
^11, therelps a toneof .voracity, 'that gave the var 
»lue of sincerity to heri politeness. ."^ 

^ a am not yet, saidsbe, •' too.old tptb&caught 
twith trifles, or *triflers ; and, .though I would not 
^wear these fine colors, these gay deoorations,* theK 
•gossamer ornaments, yet they avonily ia^their sim- 
ple state of existence, the workman ^Almighty 
-hand ; and pink and purple, ostrich^feathei^, and 
jewels, in their proper place, all catch my atteo« 
4ion, and extort a species of admir:ation that is 
vpleasant in the excitation ; and as for the weaipers, 
<if'they will tnot.do^ay'thing seriouslyto preclude 
^themselves from the natural effeet iff matmrer 
years to make maturer minds, they and »I ccui 
never disa!|;r^; the affectation in youth of despiis- 
ing what ^longs to its age, may, I fear, make^hy- 
♦pocrite$,'but it seldomproducesreal wisdom.' 

Returning home half an hour before .dinner, 
•Lady Mary said, * -Now, if none of my Suuday 
•friends interrupt us, we will thisevening avail one- 
selves of the hour of service at the neighboring 
chapel, and atone for- our omission of public wor- 
ship this afternoon ; but, as I conceive it a right 
thing to be vei'y good humoised'to idle young men 
on a Sunday, I always have a plain but^^ample 
dinner, to* which a few- cfPmy friends' sombre con- 
stantly invited, ;In «iny *hou^keeper!s >room, J 

G 2 have 
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-•have a snug table for two or three who have known 
better days. My guests do not keep me at home 
yery often, . for I do not associate with the very 
naughty ; they will, if I am circumstanced as to- 
day, sometimes go with me to hear our young ora- 
tor at the chapel. Some, indeed, I &ve not yet 
got into such good training ; and with these I can 
.do more by staying at home ; this I do willingly, 
-€ts, at least, I can keep them from worse company ; 
and I own, though I wish to understand this day in 
the moat liberal acceptation we are warranted in, 
J feel something uncomfortable in thinking of their 
resorting even ' to chess and billiards ; they are so 
utterly unconnected with the business we have to 
do ; they so preclude all recollection, and they are 
in themselves so innocent, that . I dread them as 
habits rendered imperceptibly noxious, not by their 
own incorporated evil, but simply by their empire 
over us.' 

Two young men arrived nearly at the last mo- 
lyient; the one had the recommendations of good 
sense and an ardent curiosity, which Lady Mary 
was equally able and willing to indulge and to sa- 
tisfy ; the other, related to her, seemed possessed 
of invincible good-nature, and a brilliant taste : he 
brought to her an offering of elegant sportive po^*^ 
ti*y, which she received with acknowledgment an4 
commendation; the conversation was easy and 
animated ; and Gertrude was not allowed to de*- 
jcline a share in it. 

The party did npt separate till it was nearly time 
for service.^ \ If you are going to chapel/ said 
: . ^ th« 
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die elder young man, ^ will you allow me to attend 
you ?' ' I shall wait your return/ said the poet : 
^ I feel lazy ; but I insist on your going/ Lady 
Mai7, with some mirth, allowed his claim to in- 
dulgence ; but, before they had seated themselves 
in the pew, he overtook them: * You shame me/ 
said he, * it is too bad : — I should not have minded 
it, would you have let me be quiet ; but your but- 
ler, supposing the stage clear, came to take care of 
your wine, and he begged my pafdon in such a 
, way, that somehow 1 was forced to say, I was fol- 
lowing you, and, having said it, I felt that I must 
doit.' 

* You will not ask me, I am sure,' said Lady 
Mary, ' to blame a cause that has had so good an 
effect.' 

The refreshments of the evening met them on 
their return. Conversation arose out of the sub- 
ject of the sermon ; and Lady Mary, mixing histo- 
rical enquiry with moral discussion, brought for- 
"^Bxd the recollections and various information of 
tibe young men ; she gave to each the opportunity 
of doing himself credit, and by putting them into 
good conceit with themselves, she instructed them 
on those subjects that were really of the first im- 
portance with her. 

They retired before ten ; but Lady Mary would 
not allow them to escort Gertrude home. She de^ 
tained her, to speak on the difference between ifol- 
lowing the lead of others, and indulging ourselves 
in the performance of our duties. ' I call this/ 
said she; * a day of great relaxatk>n and indul- 
gence 
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V 

genco to myself : my time of life does not allow me 
leisure to make allSundays like this: but if we take 
the vicissitudes of times and seasons, as they come,* 
we shall find that the course to which the affairs of 
tliis life are subjected by the over-ruling hand of a 
wise Providence,' presents whatever we requipe. A- 
rainy day, that keeps every body at home, permit* 
me to be at home with myself; and relieving my 
attention by changing its object, a day of sixteen 
hours is not too long for me : I tell you I have a 
Sunday-book; that which at present occupies with 
me tlie chief place next the Scriptures, is Klopstock s- 
Messiah, of which those who cannot read it in the 
original, caii have no idea. It has been most dis- 
honestly translated and degraded; for though it 
has, like most great works, great faults, it'WB 
beauties not exceeded by tlie Paradise Lost, and 
an* importance that makes an acquaintance with it, 
when it can be obtained; something more than mat* 
ter of amusement It is a work I am always read- 
ing; and, as it teaches xAe to look with humble hope 
and confidence, to a state of existence that is to re- 
compense us for the trials of this, it is my interest 
to make it my Vade-mecum : what is our interest is 
too pleasant to tire soon ; therefore I am fond of 
the book ; and as it does not cheat us by making. 
OUT own endeavours unnecessary, I can always hope 
I am invigorated iq my path of duty by the pious 
' German. Beside this, 1 read the sermons of oor 
best writers, and the celebrated French preachers : 
I have cordisd friends, with whom I correspond in 
a way not unisuited to the day ;.$ind there is always, 

with 
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with such ' lilies of the field' as myself, who '^neitlier 
toil nor spin/ some little fanciful episode of imagined 
duty carrying on, which calls for the calm exercise 
of our limited powers ; some little lass to be put in 
the way to get her bread ; some contrivance, simi- 
lar to that in the fable of the Crow and the Pitcher, 
by which ingenuity may supply means we can- 
not command; some one to advise; some one 
to console ; some one's cause to plead, or some- 
body to whom one can give pleasure, even without 
quitting the fire-side, 

* With these ideas, you would not be surprised 
to see me very angry at hearing Sunday villified, or 
seeinc[ it mis-used, because its use is not under^ ' 
stood. Every thing is dull to the ignorant ; and to 
rest, is a command of tyranny to him who never 
works ; b||t to those who know what it is to perse- 
vei;e, cv6&in a course of moderate ipdustry, six 
days together, the seventh comes as a cordial, and 
is received as a friend, whom we would not meet 
but with a cheerful countenance. Different ranks 
of persons must give it different entertainment ; if 
the lower classes will but go to church once in the 
diay, and forbear swearing, drinking, fighting, and 
such enormities, they have my hearty concurrence 
in their finery, their tea-gardens, and all their toil 
for pleasure ; nor would I abridge the gratification 
of Sunday hospitality amongrt those with whom it 
is the only day of leisure, if it be indulged witt^ a 
due regard to the purpose of the day, and the relief 
of our domestics. All this, you will say, carries 
the appearaujQe of allowance and concession; 

and, 
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and, unless I give you my most private opinion, 
my dear young friend, I shall, after all, mis-lead 
you. Every day ought to be to us partially a 
Sabbath : all who can command an interval of lei- 
sure, ought to make use of it, for the purpose of 
stopping tlie springs and wheels of their occupa- 
tions, and communing with their own hearts ; but 
if as is too much the case with most of us, the 
stream sets with too strong a current to be thus 
checked, th6 return of the stated period is invalua- 
ble. As an enjoined Sabbath nferely, that is as a 
day of rest, it demands our respect, our acquies- 
cence, and our self-command ; but as the Lord's 
day, it has a more active character with us as parties 
to the New Cdvenant: and I conceive its- fit em- 
ployment to be the solemn dedication of ourselves, 
from the time of our rising from sleep, till our fall- 
ing into it again, to the duties of religion, without 
admitting into it any of this world's ideas or busi- 
nesses, but suqh as severe to connect the command- 
ments of the Old Testament with those of the. New. 
But abstraction from the world, is a power few pos* 
sess, and fewer ought to use; for to be innocent, it 
must result from circumstances: as soon as it forces 
them, it becomes reprehensible. The ascetic vir- 
tues are depredations on society, if society has any 
claim on us ; but there certainly are persons, who 
trained by misfortune, or the high character of their 
own mind, may presume to say on the Lord's day, 
' * Farewell ! thou busy world,' and turn with all their 
heart to Him who made it. But let no one be un-^ 
happy, if this disposition, in its utmost extent, 

does 
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does not follow their honest endeavors. Let us do 
our best, and trust tliat we shall, as we proceed, be 
enabled to make that best better. 

* And now, my dear young friend,' concluded 
Lady Mary, ' I have said to you what occurs to 
me on the subject of that day, which I would wish 
you to regard, not as the Jewish Sabbath, but as a 
day of a more active character, and substituting 
the equity of Christianity for the Mosaic law. We 
have passed it, I hope, pleasantly to us both.— ^ 
Nothing remains for me to do but to join in devo- 
tion with my servants ; and, as this should be the 
last of their employments, that the impression may 
not be effaced, I must know first that you are safe 
at home ; my chair shall convey you, and one of the 
men shall attend you; and, as I suppose we shall 
both be occupied to-morrow, our next meeting 
probably may be in my carriage. Should you ex- 
perience any disappointment or vexation, in your 
equipments, let me know, and I shall be happy to 

assist you.' 

» 

Gertrude took leave, gratefully impressed; 

and her meditations in her way home tended to 

convince her, that if, in her situation she was 

abridged of the pleasures common to other young 

women, the subtraction was more than atoned for, 

by such as are not often met with, by those of ad« 

vanced age. 
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CHAPTER XXVIU. 
emdd<!reBL TAetrendkr^ The armmL 

l^nt intervertihgdfty Gi^rtrude spent enttrelyalone, 
but tba mitch dCitiYpied to be a^are that sbe was 
s6. Thata^ientioiitotHeeasetrf afeUow-creature^ 
ivhich the world cdlls- polkenesg^ but a higher aii- 
tfidrity rtitiltS U dhmhy, madi& Lad[y Mary send to 
satisfy Hfers*!* that she was ili no danger of disap- 
pointfejcrtt feHrt* thiB waAt of pundtoality in those 
whdtii tf^e hSrf employed' for her. Siie receivedv m 
tfiert birdtef ^'propriety wliich- follow from tJie fet- 
pul56 of ati ^^fent mind, whatever she \yanted ; 
abd ttirtfiihg^h^r tbodgbt« fiWMrLady Luxmore, and 
the ambiguous oracle, she enjoyed her possessions 
and her prospects. By Lady Mary s note of en- 
q^trfy sh6* was- irtfdmied that' Lord Luxmore add 
his son i^fe arrived jcnd' would expect her at 
bt^ickf&LSt, tm^ that a servant would fetch hey and 
lieV bt%giage in due tiftje; 

She ribeded litttiB sleep to refresh labor so re- 
fre^ing : th^ jibw^i^fSf fo^ettingbad no attraction 
for one whose recollections were so deligbtilil. 0» 
the morning of departure, a cloudless sky and a 
gentle breeze were in unison with her feelings : — 
they seemed to say, * Confide, and be temperate,* 

and 
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and to both m as iriie iticlined ; but still more iti- 
clined was she to indulge in tears — a disposition for 
which her profound ignorance could^ in no way, 
account. 

No one, older timit herself, will wonder that she 
was ready, more then an hour before it was necea- 
sary,^ or that she fendied the clock had stopped^ 
or that, with plenty of employment within her 
reach, she remained idly gaping at the window. 
Gertrude was not of the very lowest order of hu- 
man beings ; but she was ncithei^ a saint nor a phi- 
losopher ; she was vei*y much like what mostX)tbei^ 
girls of pkin understanding wocrld be, if they learnt 
more and were taught less ; and we could detail 
proofs of natural infirmity in lier, which might gra?* 
tify such"" as are utieasy when they are not the 
tallest of a c6mpany ; but those skilled in morale, 
will not need an index ; and we havfe seen little 
other good produced, by displaymg the' imbbish of 
the heart, than the consoling those who are dis*^ 
posed to thank God, if they ever think of him, thaf 
they are not ' even as' this publican.' Too' much 
respect cannot be paid to truth and candor ; atod 
we sin ignoramtly, if we, in our delineation, ofFendE 
against eittitr;) but metoing to do good bv encou- 
raging to emulation^ y^e must consider our audt* 
tors; a!nd, as there is scared anything unsuscepti* 
ble of trfwesthy we might convert even Gertrude'^ 
foolish fidget, during this mis-spent hour, into a 
reason, with soiAe of oar acquaintance, why she 
ought to have beto disappointed of the pleasure 
thait made her so* childish. 

9 On 
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On the subject of a practice, that may be termed 
* stripping to appear in public/ that is to say, un- . 
bounded frankness in disclosing our errors and io- 
firmities, allow us to say a few words : 

To God * all hearts are open;' therefore, in 
our confessions to him, it is the conquest over our 
pride, not his information, that is the object — the 
cbnfession is rather to ourselves — it is arraying our 
faults before us, that we may see them in the ag- 
gregate : — the effect is confined to us ; and we 
must be hardened beyond the usual callosity of na- 
ture, if that effect be not good ; but in taking pains 
to convince the world that we are worthless, or 
even in lowering the standard it has assigned us, 
even our best endeavors may produce consequences 
pregnant with mischief. Mankind feel comfort in 
the support of numbers ; and it is to be feared we 
must attain a better state of being, before we over- 
come a malicious feeling of pleasure in discovering 
others to be not so much our superiors as we fear- 
ed. No question is asked, while we read such ex- 
posures, whether humility, or a perverse resolution 
to be degraded, may not charge the picture too 
heavily ; and if he who gives into our Hanfl the 
master key of the dark closet of his heart, happen 
to be one who has been in the habit of instructing 
us, great is the triumph, when we lay aside his re- 
Yclatious, informed by them that he was no better 
than ourselves. 

Another objection lies against Confessions, Se- 
cret Journals, &c. The corruption of our fallen 
nature requires, that, if possible, we should be ig- 
norant 
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norant how we may sin : the gulph between us and 
those of the nether world, cannot be too broad, too 
deep, too tremendous ; and we trust, every one, 
compelled to approach the brink, would start back 
with horror; but the Confessors, and Secret Jour- 
nalists, in tlieir perhaps not^ei^^^e^ humility, are not 
aware, that while they admit its terrors, they build 
a bridge oyer it ; and, as far as the mortal eye can 
reach, demonstrate, that it may be passed with a 
very comfortable degree of safety, and without the 
immediate loss, even of reputation. 

The prevalent inquisitiveness into secret history, 
which finds ^satisfaction in perusing volumes of leC« 
ters never designed for the public eye, is of kin to 
the evil of which we are speaking. We* cannot, 
surely, have any expectation of seeing pers(»is 
known to the world, in a more favorable point of 

' view, than as they have "appeared to it— few, very 
few of us, are content to be least agreeable when 
most seen ; and private and familiar letters, even 
when they do their best for the writer, require great 
allowance. It is rather to be feared, that we read 
to know how low we may set a received character ; 
and, presuming to judge of what is before us, with- 
out giving the culprit an opportunity of vindicating 
himself explaining his motives or expressions, or 
.renouncing his errors, ve congratulate ourselves as 
..having conjured him, at length, within that circle 
in which the price of his head is at our own arbitre- 

^ionent. 

The effect of this indulgence is as vicious as the 
cause. While it is one Of the lamentations of ob- 
server?, 



] 
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serverSj that every man has two characters, a quc^ 
tion mli3t subsist, whether both of them are equally 
• fit for the public eye ; or whether, if one he supe- 
rior to the other, a little discretion be not necessary 
♦to prevent the evil of the one from counterba- 
lancing the good of the other. A man may teach 
in public, .with great advantageito his pupils, whose 
private habitis of acting, thinjiing, or spealwing, may 
trad /to degrade him ; and after all, epistolary ex- 
cellence is <so 'Unconnected with all other merk, 
and so much may subsist .without it, that to draw 
any inference from the possession, or the want of 
it, is unfair ; yet an inference is .diuwn and dispa- 
ragement often follows. Instead of wishing to see 
the fairest side of our fellow^ creatures ; instead of 
that cliarity, which * bopeth all things, and be- 
Ueveth all things' — in those whom the world has 
respected, we delight itf plucking them of ^every 
feather; and it is, perhaps, oi}ly our fear that the 
iDext subject will, by dexterity, avoid the operation, 
tha;t prevents our honest exclamations. Who that 
/wished well to the credit of their species, or who 
appreciated properly the service done to religion 
and virtue, by a deceased moralist of the north, 
could feel any pleasure in seeing that he thought it 
necessary to flatter a foolish duchess to the 
very verge of the ludicrous ? or would not the 
. already sufficient ridicule bestowed qn Johnson'«s 
crmS'bicns and resolveSy have been increased, 
and his power of doing good still longer de- . 
ferred, if tlie most active of his executors 
had brought forward his friend without discretion. 
.In.ithatcase, an example, worthy of imitation, was 

afforded : 
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afforded : ietM^i cu>d $9096 thiit wQutd .bum grati- 
fied, imA <tbe ibry noblest iaeikigs of our natune, 
were returned to tbe .writers, land bis yQlutuinow 
Planes, in which the .writer, by joiarics and cpetbudis 
of his owai, afforded .much ^(/ UbUum to tbe op- 
quir'er, were, as aot iikely Ao be fairly under^toody 
find 4Btvbject lo ke yery unfairjy misundersitQodt 
withfa^eld fcom ;the public 

But few can know bow .oeces&iary are .gretyt 
powers of discrimiaflUion aod great priocipleB cif 
integrity, id an^lysAng the /characters of iudiy iduals^ 
it Is iiot evary .ooe wlio 4neons to be honest, thptt 
has akili jeiiojjgh 'to execute tbe office pf a biogra* 
pher faithfully: there is a keeping in this specie^ 
of writing as in a landscape .; wd if the errors are 
brou^t into ihe foreground, which they have sel- 
docn, xvie will hope, a xiigbt to occupy in a charac^ 
ler woilh i;ecx>rding, ibe crowd will never ^soe any 

thing in its right plwe.*^ Bvit we have wandered 

from: Gertrude, tillM^e scarcelmo w where to fi^dliei:. 

The meeting at I^ady Mary SydeE^aon'^s M^a^ 
one of those little bifim occurrences of life, qf wl^tch 
every atom tells into tbe value. Her .ladyships 
deportoienttwas a:^aternal. Loi^d Luxnfiore, sitl;iug 
in the istrong re^b^eted light of happiness ejtnanati(\g 
from bifliself, was brHliant in spirits and in a>^Q- 
ners, while Portargis atartiipg out of a .coaipanipp 
6ir hoys, into the associate of bis father, seemed ei^ 
^tered on a partnei'Sbip wheiie he cluinsed the cUi^ 
aciivtty for biratself, aixd sought and found his r^ 
ward in thp ac£^tafl;c^ .of Jiiis-^aeryifies. . 

:, Gertrude's 
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Gertrude's quantity of sterling enjoyment would 
bear some alloy, without much depreciation ; or 
shC' would have been teazed by the viscount's 
. buzzing. Some little concern, indeed, she felt for 
his credit with his great aunt, which she thought 
his vivacities might impeach ; but she soon found 
it ^^superfluous care ; his lordship Mas beginning 
to think and act for himself; and her feelings were 
about as useful to him as that seeming responsi- 
bility with which we burden ourselves, when we are 
in agonies for an actor who is not perfect, or for a 
friend who is telling a story as of a distant person, 
which unfortunately attaches to the person ad- 
dressed. 

" The healthy human mind loves that sort of 
movement which we call a bustle ;, and of all bus- 
tleSj perhaps that of travelling is the most joyous 
to the young. The journey to Oxford, Gertrude's 
former indulgence of this kind, was attended by 
circumstances too crushing to admit of perfect feli- 
city. There was now nothing material wanting 
to her happiness : she had experienced the great- 
' est, the most unlooked-for kindness ,* she was of 
importance to others, and her enjoyments seemed 
guaranteed by persons out of the reach of common 
accident. Lady Mary's carriage, with no shab- 
binesses nor aukwardnesses attached to it, Lord 
Luxmore's travelling chariot, for the accommoda- 
tion of servants, the ' whole appointment' be- 
speaking that dexterity and felicity which rank and 
wealth, fairly command, came in sight — a few mi- 
/ nutes carried the party out of London, and Ger- 
. ^ * trude 
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trude Aubrey set out to see the world, by retura- 
iog to her birth-place; 

Lady Mary had generally possessed some degree 
of influence over tlie young people who knew her ; 
but Lord Portargis's acquaintance with her was 
Very slight, atnd the refinement of modem maoiieii.^ 
Would have disposed him to accept her absenc0^- 
without murmuring, had tiot some hints of her im- 
portance in the scheme, met his perceptions: but 
his lordship in no degree submitted to the usual 
restraint her presence imposed on pertness. Having 
profited as much as could be expected^ under the 
tuition of the accomplished Abb^ Bonfront, for 
whom, ^ well as for the meagre fare of his house, 
he nevertheless entertained such an hatred as made 
it an offence to him to hear him named ; and, con* 
sidering hh father and Gertrude's chaperon as in- 
terruptions, he broke in on every thing they said^ 
or attempted to say; and questions not far re- 
moved fro^ * How should you know ?' and re- 
proofs little milder than those merited by pre- 
fiumption, served, like^the caltrops of a procession, 
to keep the way clear for himself. And, Lord bless 
the young man ! what had he to bring forward that 
was worth all this trouble ? He was, indeed, no 
longer to be recognised as the pupil of Mr. Syden- 
ham, but he was not the scholar even of his sub- 
stituted teacher ; for an intermediate friendship of 
two had translated even the Abba's precepts into 
still more accommodating language; and being 
told that, thus and thus, he was to understand 
what ^ had appeared to him, in its mildest exhibi- 

voL. II. H iion, 
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tion, most untractable rigidity, he had shewn his 
gratitude to his liberators by dependence and at- 
tachment, and never presumed to comprehend any 
tiling he did not like, but as explained by them, 
^ho, not forgetting that he was the son and /Ae 
. infljl son of a peer, were so considerate as to avoid 
all occasions of vexing him. How this was to pre- 
paid him, even for the ordinary warfare of the world, 
was a question easier to propound than resolve. 

His ii;iclination soon discovering itself, Lady 
Mary, either treating him like a grocer's new ap* 
prentice, by suffering him to cloy of that which he 
coveted, or else not chusing the trouble of a con- 
test, gave him the space he required, bo.fi|j(;for pull- 
ing up his boots, and for amusing Gertrude. An 
ignorant girl, indeed, could not enter into the joys 
of disobedience, or the rapturous delight of cheat* 
ing teachers — she, on the contrary, wished she had 
had the same advantage, and fancied it would 
'have been more valued by her thaii^byhim on 
whom it was perforce bestowed. She might have 
been greatly entertained with what would have im- 
proved her knowledge of the country in which 
Eton is situated, but of this, his lordship originally 
knew as little as of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
now remembered nothincr. She knew enough of 
the foundation of the school, to enable her to ask 
questions his lordship could not answer. — * You 
will find it all,' said he, * in the Windsor Guide.' 
She turned to Lady Mary, and spoke ot Gray, and 
the interesting spire of Stoke Pogeis, w hich she hfad 
seen from Windsor terrace. Lord Luxmore ask- 
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ed his son if he had remembered to call at Gray's 
for his watch-chain, and wished ' he had time to 
read.' 

Bat nothing could exceed the propriety, the de- 
licacy, jl# the kindness of Lord Luxmere, Who 
shall sipfthe female character is not important, 
when a single woman of threescore, and a diffident 
girl of sixteen, could make a man of fashion wish 
to appear a man of something better. As if en- 
couraged by the prospect of success, he began to 
check his son's interruptions, ailtto exercise, in the 
most winning manner, the polifest species of atten- 
tion. His conversation was furnished by that 
Vifhich is always entertaining, the relation of occur- 
rences that can be understood only by the detail of 
one who shared in them, and whose power of inte- 
resting is encreased in proportion to the distance of 
the scene ih whicli they took their rise. Lord Lux- 
more was now too much habituated to the routine 
and mechaqic of business to talk diplomatic: he 
described the opera and national theatres of the ci- 
ties in which he had resided, and compared his 
observations with those which Lady Mary bad 
made at his time of life : he recollected manners 
and customs that were singular and peculiar, and 
furnished very handsomely and agreeably his nhare 
of a summer-day's pleasant chat. 

A fine evening brought them to Luxmore feci- 
tory-house; and on approaching it, Gertrude's 
spirits, overcome by the recollection that this had 
been the abode of a father whom she had never 
known, and a mother whom she dared not men- 
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tion, deserted her to a degree that called out Lady 
Mary's good sense, while it excited the tenderest 
sympathy in the carl, and the greatest surprise in 
his son. * If you had the misfortune to lose your 
parents, Portargis,' said she, ' you woul4ihen un- 
derstand what I feel.' * True,' said Bbrd Lux- 
more, ' you have, I grant, reason to feel, on revisit- 
ing this place — I protest it did not occur to me, or 
I should, perhaps, have hesitated in pressing it/ 
— ^ I did not know 1 should feel it,' replied she, 
* but I shall sootget over it.' — * I hope so,' said 
his lordship; * oa not let painful reflections cloud 
the end of your journey. Do me the honor to 
consider me as in the place of your father; and I 
hope, in that point, you will know no difference/ 
—•She understood the kindness, though she could 
very imperfectly reply to it : she was ashamed of 
her weakness, and turned to Lady Mary, as if ask* 
ing her to reprehend it. The sight of Mr. Syden- 
ham, and a lady of a prepossessing aspect, who 
appeared on a sloping lawn in front of tlie house, 
round which the carriage drove, comforted her, 
and chased away the very painful ideas of the mo* 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



A London nffcice* Provincial language. Family ^prayerji*. d 

decent widow. Breakfast-manners, Anecdote. Industry^ 

A soldier, A mother s care, A daughters passion. The 

Jir 'grove. Locomotive fashion. Ancient times. A ride /a 

the old house. 

The reception of the party on theiif alighting, was 
such as acknowledged the dldness^ the favor, and 
the honor of the visit ; and Lady Mary met and re- 
turned the cordiality of a near and dear connexion, 
/JJB^^ earl, when he gave his hand to Mr. Sydenham, 
^aid, ^ You had my letter, I hope/— Tiie reply 
shewed the attention Lord Luxmore had paid to 
his relation's convenience and Gertrude's deli- 
cacy; and she felt happy in the persuasion tliat 
she had not offended in accepting the offered plea«» 
sure. Well-bred introductions soon set every one 
at ease, and her painful feelings, dissipated as they 
had been by the tumult of arrival, now were rising 
again, when Mr. Sydenham, seeing the glistening 
tear on her eye-lash, as she looked round, said 
' You cannot, I imagine, my dear Mji^ubrey, 
remember much of living here j and th^buse is so. 
altered, that it can regiJ^o idea of what it ni^at.'--^ 
There was as much go^ sense as jropd feol^ iu 
this information ; and she ceased |BH||| for that 
wliich she wished not to 
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Mrs. Brett was in the closest dress of a wi- 
dow, but her countenance was serene : her man- 
ners were -frank, and yet refined; and to see others 
' happy, appeared to give her pleasure. It seemed 
greatly her wish to have prevailed on Lady Mary 
to remain at the rectory-house, and the matter 
wavered for a few seconds; but Lord Luxmore de- 
cided it, by enforcing his claim ; and with Portargis, 
not in one of his best humors, the earl and her 
ladyship left Gertrude, witti a promise to see her 
the next morning. She soon forgot all that was 
oppressive in her situation, and was presently at 
leisure 1o recollect, ti|Hr she had often met 

with essays in periodical works, founded on the 
gaucherie of mstics, the sensation she now experi; 
enced of the pent-up ignorance resulting from. '' 
constant residence in London, remained uud( 
scribed. 

Dismissed to her rest at an early hour, with all 
the attentions of a hospitable and well-regulated 
Jiouse, she slept in peace, dreamed of horses and 
drivers, fancied she still felt the motion of the 
wheels ; and when she waked, with the incongruity 
of a person so situated, imagined herself in i 
London. The substitution of the notes of birds for 
the cry of ' Sweep, sweep ! and Dust ho !' soon 
informc44jfir; and she started up, grudging to lose 
one mofn^pt of her new sense of happiness. None 
but a guican feel her hon^frpride, when she arose, 
ancFwest. herself in decent neatness. She found 
her ^Y^yMtH^^^ garden ; and ^exquisite was the 
balmy fi*^|HP ^^ th^^ to one w^Q 30 very selr 
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dom had tasted ^ pure atmosphere. Of the trees, 
the shrubs, ami flowers, she knew scarce any : she 
saw reapers in an adjoining tield — they bore no re- 
semblance to those of Thomson. She had been 
told, that the carved and gilt wheatsheaf, which 
formed the designation of a mercer's shop in Lon- 
don, had cost eight hundred pounds; she had 
greatly admired this sheaf, as a beautiful object ; 
but how very little did the originals resemble it ! 
—the observation served to prepare her mind for a 
proportionate dissimilarity between other realities 
and their representations. 

Novel and delightful as was all around her, her 
thoughts would still have centered oa her parents, 
l)ut for the diversion they found in the dialect oC 
tlie serv^ts in the offices, and about (he grounds. — 
She h^j/KJDame Runnacles [Roundacres] called 
to conie and mind the fire in the backers 
[backhouse] and Mawther Bugg ordered down 
st&irs. A boy was desired not to. make such 
a te du [to do] with his maunAring [murmur- 
ing] the fire pan [shovel] and the scuppett 
[such a shovel as will hold water] were called 
for. A laboring man gave notice that he was 
going to drive the tumbril [two-wheeled cart] 
to the spong [drift-wavjdfe* cattle. J One wo- 
man asked another how^pSr- husband yjirerf [did] 
and wa§ answered,, that' he had strange fa- 
rings [was ill without knowing the cause.] 
On all sides, she heard Te have [it has] Te 
du it does— Id rained — Tc will go te.raitiy for it 

ta . 'm^ raineji 
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rained and it will rain ;> and all sung out in such 
a tone, that she imagined the parties offended, 

Mr. Sydenham now joined her; and she had great 
pleasure in detailing to him the kindness she had 
60 largely experienced from Lady Mary. He made 
3ome enquiries as to her situation and the disposi- 
tion of Lady Luxmore' and Mr. Sterling towards 
her, and lamented with every evidence of charitable 
concern, that truly unhappy constitution of natu- 
ral temjDcr in the coimtess, which had made it a 
point of common prudence in him to keep aloof. 

Hearing a clock strike, he changed his discourse, 
and said, * 1 scarce know what opinions you may 
have formed, under persons now again almost 
strangers to me ; but I am so persuaded that your 
inclinations ought, with your good sense, tobe what 
I would wish them, that I shall always siiflpse you 
approve what is in itself right. It is my custom to 
read prayers to my family every morning and even- 
ing, and I always take the liberty of requesting 
our guests, on thie first morning of their arrival, to 
conform to the practice, ^s the neglect of it would 
thwart my endeavours— you will therefore, I am 
^ure, not absent yourself* ; I will talk to you on the 
%i^ subject, if you ever need convincing that it is not 
only a duty, but oi jg t g tpre conducive than any 
other, to the good or^/fm a family. I am asto- 
nished it is not almost universal ; for as to the ex- 

• Dp not let us be understood as rpcoramcnding the over- 
strained pjractice of * compelling to come in/ friends break- 
fasting with us pnpassqnt when on a jpurne^— This does no 
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cuses that I hear made for omitting it, no one ever 
gave me the smallest satisfaction.' 

* If the mind is rightly framed,' continued Mr. 
Sydenham, * it must always be a pleasant and an 
interesthig office ; and, indeed, I know no other 
way in which we can acquit ourselv<?s of the duty we 
owe to our relatives and domestics. How can we 
be assured that ignorant servants address thembclves 
to their Maker for protection through the night, or 
return thanks for the blessing of a new sun-rise^ 
We are as much bound to take care of their souls 
as of their bodies ; and if their employment in our 
service is an excuse for the low tendency of their 
jninds, the least we can do is to raise ours for them 

# 

towards Heaven. Besides, to take the matter up 
on a different basis, it is the best possible assist- 
ance in governing servants : they cannot be absent ; 
they cannot be drunken ; they caimbt be dirty, if 
they must appear twice in the day before us : all our 
reproofs come with more force when referred to the 
revelation on which our prayers are founded : all 
oar exhortations appear more affectionate, more 
disinterested, when we shew that we have a com- 
mon interest with them. I have but two punish- 
ments for my servants, the one is exile from my 
presence, the otlier from family-prayers— one of 
them has lived in our famiW thirty four years, 
another fifteen, Another nine, another eight — I 
have lost none, but by deaths and marriages— I 
never hear any complaints^ or an angry word. We 
have neither swearing, licentiousness, nor intoxica- 
tion, to disturb us : my people save money, and are 

, V content; 
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content ; and all this I conceive is to be attributed, 
nndcr Heaven, to tlie simple but regular practice 
that I invite you to witness and join in.' 

Mrs. Brett, neat, nice, and decorous, now shew-- 
cd herself at the door. Mr. Sydenliam led to- 
wards the house. After kind salutations, and, on 
the part of Gertrude, grateful acknowledgments, a 
small hand-b^l was rung for a few secends ; tho 
servants, all making a respectable appearance, en- 
tered the librai7 : Mr. Sydenham r6ad with onaf-f 
fected decency and devotion, tlie plain, simple, 
short form, published by Bishop Gibson for his 
parishioners of Lambeth ; and every one was then 
at liberty to proceed in the business of the day. 

Airs. Brett was recently the widow of a lieute- 
nant-colonel in the army, whom she had married 
when he had his way to make, and at a very early 
period of life. He had fallen in action ; and his 
high character and the merit that bad raised it — » 
merit, which even the applause of a nation, she 
thought, understood less than she did ! — had proved 
at once the aggravation and the consolation of her 
sorrow. On this tremendous blow, her brother 
had taken her to his home, that he might watch 
over her grief; and they proposed remaining toge- 
ther. She was a woman of sense, feeling, and 
good manners, had made the most of a slight edu* 
cation, and had lost nothing of what she had ac- 
quired in youth: she had seen enough of the 
world to be content to live out of it, and enough 
of its pleasures and pains to value its comforts. She 
l^ad one daughter^ whom she spoke of as absent on 

i^ visit; 
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a visit ; a circumstance, which, in the hope that 
she would have proved an agreeable companion 
to Gertrude, she regretted. 

Breakfast, in a style, very different from that at 
Lady Luxmore's, succeeded *. Mrs. Brett, whose 

' health 

♦ Should any sister-muse of Mr. Crabbers, feel inclined 
Co dictate, and at a loss for a subject, we would earnestly 
» recomraencf * The Meals' of some persons in various classes 
, of the community, but particularly the^^rofessional. There 
jire many families in London, where— ^vSlt^if ill not disguise by 
delicate French — th^ young ladies make their morning-ap* 
pearance with their hair in papers, as it escaped from the 
night. cap, 'and in their dressing-gowns. Unavoidable want 
of punctuality in the persons for whom the meal is prepared 
creates the same want, but not as exc useable, in those who 
prepare it ; and the indecency ef personal costume is rcflect- 
, fid in that of the tea-table. Papa reproves — Miss taunts^- 
Mama palliates. Can it be matter of wonder, that t^mper» 
do not imprtfve ? We could detail a whcJle day of what we 
call muddling management ; but odious as it is to us, it would 
be doubly odious to disgust others with the picture.^ We 
therefore content ourselves with observing, ajxd to the dis- 
grace of English girls, that not one in twenty of them, is 
really neat. Be their appearance ever so delicate when 
finished for inspection, careful mothers, governesses, and 
those at the hmA^ of houses of education, have not merely 
infinite trov^||^Kf:making them orderly in their apartments 
und the reposBncs for their clothes, but they find the thing 
impossible in the present state c^ discipline. The mischief 
is great, in the injury done to that which costs muck money 
*^r-and not merely to the wardrobe.-^Masic and book«-<^o- 
}umes, not only from the circulating libraty, that io^titution 
$o privileged in ill treatment ! but fine binding, maps, and 
^bove all, .expensive cuts, are rendered valuele^i and dis- 
gusting, by the want of a h^bjt of care, which to those who 

bave 
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health seemed injured, made no complaint of hav 
ins rested ill or suffered : she tried to excite no 
compassion : she rather turned attention from her- 
self: there was no contradiction, no bickering; her 
brother and she were as well bred to each other as 
to their guest, and the interchange of kind offices 
constituted their politeness. When they sepa- 
rated, they agreed between themselves what should 
be the fate of Gertrude for the next hour ; and it 
left her to the care of Mrs. Brett, m ho, dismissing 
all regards but tfibse contributing to her comfort, 
took her round with her to the dairy, tlie poultry- 
yard, the farm-yard, and the fruit and kitchen-gar- 
dens, saying, she had always found young wgmen 
sufficiently entertained with what was in itself 
useful. On their return, Mrs. Brett left her with 
Mr. Sydenham in his little study, adjoining his li- 
brary ; and she, with a simplicity that made him 
smile, asked him if he had any copying that she 
could do. Learning from her that her usual occu- 
pation taught her to seek this employment, he 

have attained it, is as hard to dismiss, as it is to the careless 
to get. The greater injury is sustained by the moral sense-- 
that conscience, which the love of right ^^ in the raind^ 
has its edge turned : provided a good aflBrance can be 
maintained, the interior is unheeded : the eyJl)f the world is 
our monitor ; and, if any excuse is demanded, veracity step* 
back, and yields her unsullied footstep to some paltry pre- 
varication or bold defiance. One mind in many may plead 
a superiority that cannot descend ; but we must be forgiven, 
in the most excusable cases, if we pity the hand whose 
grasp is too large to hold fast those implements which 
•re of d^ily use« 

said, 
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said, * You remind me strongly of a fact, worth 
the attention of those who study the human mind 
and its, habits. When Stanley, the musical com- 
poser, of whom you must have heard your friend 
Mr. Sterling speak, for he knew him well, suc- 
ceeded to tlie conduct of Handel's oratorios, he 
associated with himself a gentleman, M'ho had 
been the amanuensis of Handel, and by way of 
4riendly civility, invited him one summer to pass a 
little time with him at a house he had on Epping 
forest When he had been there a very few days, 
he seemed disposed to take his leave, which the 
family opposing, and expressing their fear that 
he was less happy there than they wished him, he 
artlessly replied, ' Indeed I am very much pleased, 
and greatly obliged to you: I like the country, 
and all that you do for me, very much, but I 
want employment : if you could give me a 
little music to copy, I would stay a few days 
longer most willingly/ — In such a house, it was a 
longing easily gratified ; and so is your's here, 
my dear young lady ; but I shall laugh at you, 
while I indulge you. What are jou used to? 
Of what are you capable ?' * 1 can do any thing,* 
«aid she, Mf I am put in the way.' * Will your 
head bear figures ?' Mr. Sydenham asked ; ' If it 
can, here is a long account I have to draw out for 
Lord Luxmore ; and I can do you no kindness 
that will not be overpaid by your taking it on your- 
self. My. account, at least the balance of it, gives 
me pleasure, as I hope my care, and the success 
;»{ it, will shew Lord Luxmore I axt\ not ungrate- 
fuU I know, at the time when he gave me this 

living, 
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living, he might have disposed of it much more to 
the promotion of his own interest ; and, when a 
man forgoes that, or the claims of his ambition; 
to serve a distant ancl a poor relation, and one' 
who would never trouble and reproach him, believe 
me, there is something to be respected in that man, 
and a great deal to be loved.' 

Delighted to be in any way useful, she sat 
down to her employment, and soon shewed het 
good training by the facility with which she 
comprehended what she had to do. In less than 
an hour, Mrs. Brett invited her to remove into 
the breakfast-parlor, where she was going to write 
a letter. 

* I must write,' said she, as they were sittinsr 
down, * to my nephew Basil ; he is in a few months 
going abroad, and the business of fittmg him out, 
devolves, in some meetsure, on me. We expect 
tliat he will be included in the next troops sent 
from this country.' 

' Has Mr. Basil Sydenham,' said Gertrude, 
* then entered the army ? It is long since I saw 
him.' 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Brett, * he is a soldier, and has 
entered the army with credit, and has conducted 
himself so ad to give us the greatest possible 
pleasure. It was not his father's intention to make 
arms his profession, but the example of his uncle, 
my husband, was too powerful over his ardent 
imagination; and, after having the best, reall]/ the 
best education a young man could have, his wishes 
were complied with, without the smallest reluct- 
ance on my brother's part ; for he b liberal enough 

to 
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to think a good education well bestowed on every 
profi^ssion ; 4Sid Basil certainly does credit to his 
care : I never saw biin excelled ; and I will tell 
you, my young friend, as I regard you as one of 
the family, the unspeakable pleasure it gives me to 
see matters arranged between my Mary and him, 
aud to hope that, at his return from this expedition, 
if, indeed, he does return! — I shall see them 
united. OI then,' said she, raising her eyes, and 
clasping her hands, * I shall, indeed, say I am ready 
to lie down in my grave in peace and thankfulness** 

Gertrude felt interested in what she heard. The 
unsophisticated mind has, it is to be hoped, a natu- 
ral interest in the joys of fellow-minds ; and the 
happmess of life might be called, as it regarded 
her, the amusing episode of a dry epic. Mrs. Brett 
was pleased with her ingenuous feeling: she gave 
her a share in some of her labors for her nephew ; 
and they sat down together in a state of peace and 
comfort new to the Londoi^ef, and in a situatioa 
wher^ even the breezes seemed to bring new plea- 
sures. 

* You did not know of the engagement between 
Basil and Mary then, did your' said Mrs. Brett*^ 
Gertrude, replying in the negative, she proceeded: 
* It has cost me much anxiety, anxiety so grea^ 
that the sad necessity of his quitting us, seeuis in- 
ferior to what I have endured: I seem to myself noir 
as needing only one circumstance, his sate return, 
to make me happy — till lately, it was necessary 
that many things should concur to prevent my being 
miserable, and those very little likely to happeo-^so 

Uttle 
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little likely, that I dared not hope.: — O! my deaS* 
Miss Aubrey, none but at mother citoknow orfeel^ 
what it is to see the happhiess of a darling child 
dependent on another, tvho seems unconscious of 
it. Pride, and delicacy for a daughter, impose 
silence, while to break that silence seems the only 
possibility of saving her from suffering, and, per- 
haps, fatally. My poor Mary had s6en but little of 
her cousin, till she was near fifteen, and they hap-* 
pened then to be staying with a friend of our fa- 
mily, who, by amusements fit for yoimg persons, 
made a large Christmas party very happy. Basil, 
on some trifling occasion made himself her pro- 
tector; and the sense of his kindness sunk into a 
susceptible mind too deeply. She said nothing on 
the subject ; and, as w4 were then far feifioved 
from each other, I was not at all aware of any pre- 
possession in his favour, till the prospect of her 
having a large fortune ; and perhaps something in 
herself, drew a good many admirers about her, 
and I had serious proposals made to me. She, « 
then, on my urging her not to decline hastily a very 
advantageous offer, told me what was the founda- 
tion of all her insensibility. I could not but feel 
for her and approve her caution, when she assured 
me that the fear she might, when too late, see Basil 
and repent having disposed of herself, was too 
strong to allow her, in conscience, to engage her- 
self, * If,' she said, ^ she could once see him, 
she might very probably feel released : her idea of 
him, was probably the creature of her fancy : he 
might be now totally unlike even what he was, and 

8 she 
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ihe might wonder he had ever occupied her 
thoughts; if the least blemish in his moral cha- 
racter could be discovered, she was certain of her 
freedom; but while she recollected him as she did, 
and thought of him as she did, she muct act as she 
did, or forfeit her own estimation ! I was for ajong 
time embarrassed : I could not decide on what I 
ought to do ; but at last, after suffering a martyr- 
dom, I saw the wisest plan was to give her the op- 
portunity she asked. I intrusted my good bro- 
ther with the secret, and he facilitated what I wish- 
ed ; and the event, I am thankful in saying, has. 
been prosperous. Nothing can make me happier 
than the giving her tp my nephew ; and, consider-^ 
ing her prospects, my satisfaction is increased, as 
the advantage centers in my excellent brother s fa- 
mily. Basil and Mary are of that description o^ 
' opposite characters, which, 1 have gefiefa*lly'ob- 
feerved, suit each other the best. She is all anima- 
tion and drdot; he, more deliberate in his judg- 
ment, but invincibly steady when he has formed 
it. Since fie has known the commencement 6f her 
infant- attachmertt, he has never ceased to blame 
himself ; and he wbuld blame me for my want of 
confidenee in hirfi, did he riot feel theit my daugh- 
ters dignity required all my reserve. 

Gertrude's sight was dim at the conclusion of 
this little tale ; and she felt grateful to Mrs. Brett 
for her confidence. She 6ould almost have wished 
her thoughts not detached from it ; but they were 
not long indulged in their propensity. 

VOL. it i Lady 
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Lady Mary requiring rest aftor lier journey. 
Lord LMXinoriB and the viscount came alone^ arsf 
were met by Mr. Sydenham, as they entered the* 
house. The earl, with the astonishment of one ilt 
acquainted with the best powers of women, saw 
ifhat Gertrude had ate^hieved in his service, and 
seemed pleased to find her S0 domesticated with 
Mrs. Brett. Portargis could hardly suffer a ques- 
tion to be answered,'' so' impatient was he to prevail 
on her to go Back with him to the house, as if he 
expected to find there, in her company, all the joys 
tliat had attended their infkncy i that the day was 
now too hot, the distance in the heat too great, or 
that she did not wish to quit the place where she 
t\'as, availed nothing : he turned sullen on perceiv- 
ing he got little attention ; and, wearied with ti^ 
conversation, he wen^out of the house, and ainusedf 
himself, e.vtemcillt/, by venting his chagrin on the' 
pretty casements, so as to keep eyery.ljody in fear 
fpr tlie glass^ 

There was near the house at groye of firs, the. 
Inost. delightful retreat possible from the noon- tide ' 
Sim,, notwithstanding the little favof bestowed on 
that species of vegetation, calljed jocularly, mvcr^ 
i^reais ; and thither the party betook themselves^ 
Those ' in populous cities pent,' but not those who 
sleep one night in seven in an air as pure as that 
i)f l3lington brick-kilns, can jndj^e what it wa^ to 
(Jertrude to inhale the refreshing scent of these te- 
nants pf the sand : every plant, worthy and unwor- 
thy, caught her eye, and she perceived what escap- 
ed all but herself: the squirrels ^^re new objects 



toberintbeirsutdofc^njoyment! she^ incteedy had 
the misery of 9eeirfg the f]*ttitled6 toil^ and hearing 
the jangling bells, of one which Lady Luxnnor«i 
kept as a companion to d macaw ; but a rat in a 
irire-trap is hardly less like this elegant creature in 
its natural sitAUi ; lind Portargis novr found it no 
difficulty to dra^w he r a few paees from tlie pinrty* 
V^hen at what he thought a $£Lfe distatice, he said 
to her, in a low voice i * You wouid come to look 
ht the squirrels, but you would not cOine with me/ 

• That is to say/ said she, ' I did right. I wisb^ 
dear Portargis, you would learn tf Utile cominon 
dense.' — ' I wish so too,^ s^id his icither, who hdd 
come up to them ; ' but do not you, my dear-M iM 
Aubrey, waste your tinie in teaching him. Will 
you favour me with youf company back to the old 
house ! Lady Mary niade kie promise to bfiifg 
you. I ordered the carriage to come/ for the chanci 
of its being agreeable to you.* 

* Why you never told me so,' said Lord Pof^ 
targis. ^ I wanted her to walk, annd then they said 
it was too hot : I should not have asked her,, if I 
had known you meant her to go back with oak' 

* I do not ahvm/Sf' said the earl ^ini>^^^i^&ll5^ 

* let you, Sir, mto my interitions.^ 

Portargis had now nothing left to do but to la^h 
the boles of the firs with his riding-whip, or to de» 
Capitate tiie low plants which grew againit the pal^ 
ing. Lord Luymore repeating hiis questi'oi^ she 
referred to Mr. Sydenham, who wfi^ fhen^ Sj^akii^ 
to Mrs. Brett ; he turrted to Lord Lu>trftore, and 
said, / May L attend you, my lord ? t have ty0^ 

X a ' thing 
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thing very urgent to do this mbrning, and I should 
like to hear what you think of my care during the 
short time that the. house has been untenanted, 
J hope you approved intirely my idea, that it did 
not become an English ambassador to let his house^ 
or the steward to suffer it to go tottecay for want 

of an inhabit mt : my plan of making Lord R 

keep it in good order and repair, instead of paying 
Tent, has, I think, steered clear of either objec* 
tion/-r^ Perfectly,' replied Lord Luxniore. — * I 
have tlie pkasure of finding myself under no neces^- 
sity to receive or to pay, and I am quite of your 
opinion. I suppose it is because I am not neces- 
sitous, that I am proud ; but I really was shocked 
in my \yay to town from Portsrpouth, to learn that 
jrnost of the best houses, where I remember fanod- 
lies living respectably year after year, are now mat- 
ters of yearly traffic. It is a plan thafr will; in the 
course of time, prove ruinous to the aristocracy of 
this country. Before I went abroad, every body 
^as living in town in upholsterer's hotels; and 
soon, I suppose, we shall see half the great seats 
in the same hands. In all my follies, I never had 
^^lat.of laying. out a little fortune upon a house 
and then persuading somebody to, enjoy it in my 
5tead. I dislike extremely this wandering, chang- 
ing life, in which 1 am certain there is no oeco- 
Jiomy. One. might say of all who adopt it, as 
Jlamlet xloes. of the players, that * their residence, 
t)oth.iQ reputation and profit, was better.' 
.. .* I believe,' said Mrs. Brett, / a respect for past 
times Jricr^asts with our years. I . am not indeed 
i^ - T - - . . fluite 
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quite persuaded that my grandmother made a bet- 
ter appearance at eighteen than my daughter does; 
but I must confess I remember, with great respect, 
the old servants, the liberal table, the stately 
horses, and all the style of Luxmore, when I was 
a child ; and I question whether, if I had seen my 
grandfather in the dress of a groom, and heard of 
a carriage by contract, job-horses, hired furniture, 
decorati9ns for the night, and servants by the 
month, I should have thought so highly of him.' 

* The times may certainly be pleaded for many 
things, and in many cases,' said tlie earl ; ^ and I 
^ would not be thought to include in my censure any' 
one who saves money and to whom it is necessary- 
to save money ; but half that is done, I fear, is only 
to gain more liberty of throwing away money after 
our own caprice.' 

Lord Luxmore's carriage came in sight ; and they, 
prepared to set out. Mrs. Brett was kept at home> 
by some concerns for a relation. Portargis's natu-* 
ral conveyance was hie horse ; but h^ seemed weir 
disposed to oblige any one with the loan of it,i 
though it was a new toy from London ; but Mr. . 
Sydenham not being disposed to try it, he was coa*» 
demned to do that which, in any other case, he . 
lyould have preferred. M r. Sydenham ordered hi« i 
own carriage to come up to the house to fetch him* 
and Miss Aubrey back, as he knew Lord Lux-- 
more to be engaged with Lady Mary and his son,, 
tp diiie a few pii}es off. . ; • 

i • . " CHAR 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



^ects end their causes. Kapcmti/ of physicians. Aaeciofe 9f 
J)r. » ..-> The mnralinL liitisifing the haunts of youths 

A thorqugk liking. A style of convrrsalian. Rwne and the 
MomoMt. The adrift ^ a sckidar. iffectatiim of tremian 
tQr4^, T^ qdviceoj ajritnd. 

Thj; accidental fashion of Gertrude's education, 
consisting in means often diainetricaUy counteracts 
]pg ta each other, her mind was formed on what 
may be teriu^ the balance, the net product, of 
the results of casualties. To her own imagination, 
It (^ten presented itself as j-esembling a remnant, 
from which something bad been cut out for ano* 
l&erV \Jt6e and benefit, without regard to the super-' 
fiuity ; and sbe never Ibebeld the ahreds of I^dy 
liuxmore's contrivances for frugal fineiy, without 
^ejng in them the supposed counterpart of her 
pwn faculties atid character. But yet, bo capa« 
ble is evil of producing good, under a merdfol 
guidance I the #hole qf that \yhich w£|s brou^t 
td )jyear on her iiitellects, produced a fair tempera- 
IPfoit; and^ in her instance, that was proved, whicll 
it werelto be lyiahed was more generally believedl^ 
tfcat if we talked less of education, young people 
wOoW dometimes be better educated, and that if 
^predominant miqd made the employments of 

home 
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home useful, there would be little need of scbools. 
.^t was not roecessary for Geitrude, therefore, in 
,<)rder to be what she was, to resort to tl^e petite 
omrale of to-day— she needed not stories of bird^s 
to teach her tenderness, of dogs fidelity; of wbipt 
ipasters and rewarded naisses, the differences of 
|;ood and evil. If she was ignorant, she was not 
inis-led : she had not been taught that man was 
the mast ferocious of animals, or that the virtues ' 
existed no where but with brutes ; neither was she 
^rsuaded that the world was in a state to dispense 
with caution, or that to be deceived was to be eu- ^ 
titled to commendation. The precepts that had 
ibund their way into her mind, were writteii in a 
strong and correct character ; tliey were founded 
in first principles, and supported by the long ex- 
perience of a retentive mind; and she received 
.them, pure and intelligible, from Ixwks, or the liv- 
ing commentary of Mr. Sterling's digested opinion. 
Without his correction of her ideas, she must soon 
have imbibed a more depreciating idea of her fel- 
low-creatures than any his stern morals could give: 
her protectress would have been her prototype; 
and she suffered too much from her, to suppase her 
amiable ; those about her appeared little better 
than hcrselt^ at least when seen with her; anj ^ 
goodness would have been the fiction of a warm 
imagination, but for the accidental coalescence of 
circumstances which brought the uncle and the 
niece together. His misanthropy w^as reconcilia- 
tion with the world, compared with her perpetual 
jBuarl and her unsleeping suspicion. Slie saw 
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self and craft in every deed and every counter 
nance, and embodied individually the evil her 
ftnclfe supposed generally; for with all his notions 
pf the perfidy, the ingratitude, and the villainy of 
mankind a§ a class, his exceptions seemed almost 
to preponderate against his rule ; and no one could 
detail with more cordial satisfaction, the many inr 
stances of great goodness he had met with in the 
world. Examples of high honor in nobility, of 
Jirobity in commercial men, of integrity in men of 
the law, the liberality of artists towards rising gcr 
pius, and the known forbearance of London physi- 
cians, all had their due report from him* * The 
little boy recorded ii> the life of lord keeper North, - 



* We must sijppose, tp thosie better eptitlpd to judge 
than ourselves, it must have given offence to hear the 
censure bestowed on the conduct of physicians in taking 
fees. We have heard one, and we presume it is the 
lot of all, most unfairly de^rraed rapacious fpr taking two 
guineas twice in the day from a rich old \2^y of rank, whei^ 
to our personal knowledge, the utmost liberality has beei^ 
shown in other instances. In offering fees to the same phy- 
sician, when interested in cases where* indigence )Nps the 
concomitant of ill health, the hand has been put back 
'jyith— -* Keep your money for abetter purpose, if I can do 
your protege^ any good; the pleasure will pay me far niore 
agfeeably/ We could recount many instances of the kind; 
but we will only observe, that if it be one of the amuse- 
ments of a whjinsical doivager, whose disease is the, plethora 
pf this world jicting on old age, to see her physician twice 
pr ten times a-day, that physician is justified in taking 
yrbatevcr her pride chuses to offer, because he can the bet*^ 
■ fcr fiffurd to spare where forbearance is neededr 

who 
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fviio thought the infliction of punishments might be 
dispensed wilh, if every body would but promise 
on -their honor to be good : — The London merchant 
"who Jed the way in that laudable practice, now, to 
the praise of the age, not uiicouunon, of paying the 
full amount of debts, alter the acquittance of die 
law: — ^I'he eminent solicitor who accepted the 
iar^ bequest of an angry father's estates, only 
that he might restore them to a disinherited son— - 
and was himself alas ! ruined by the profligacy of 
his own : — The thousand proofs of invincible kind- 
ness in him who first presided at the Royal Aca- 
demy ; — The uphorizoned clianty of him who bicj 
^s pray-T^ 

* For JoV|e whic]^ scarce collective noan can fill / 

All these/ not fabled but existing demonstrations 
of virtue, would fill his eyes with tears in the reite- 
rated recital ; and if they were followed occasion* 
ally by a boast of the steady perseverance by which 
he brought a delinquent to justice, the resentment 
Jie had conceived against discovered pusillanimity, 
or the ^cumen with which he had traced an anony* 
mous attack on his family peace, up to a refined 
moralist of a period somewhat anterior to the pre* 
^ent reign *, no one could doubt that he would 

f The instance alladcd to, has some curiosity annexed tft 
}t, and the reader shall be made acquainted with the fact, 
if he will allow us to suppress a name we do not wish to rob 
of all estimation. A Wsit of some weeks with his wife, had 
Jjet Dr.——-, into an acquaintanct with the memigc of 

willingly 



willingly have forgone these triumphs to hav« seen 
mankind wbdX they ought to be. 

One of those showers^ brief and benign^ which, 
in a summer day,^is unexpectedly as desirably, re- 
li*esh panting nature, had changed the temperature 
of the air, and giving a glossy hue to vegetation : 
Gertrude saw Luxmore with new eyes and new 
sensations. Some spots recalled to her mind the 
pleasures of her infancy^. but many more the vexa- 

ft 

* 

^r. «nd Mrs> Sterling ; and tho dbinissioh of a servant 
having occurred soon after llie visitors were departed, Mr. 
Sterling received a letter in a disguised band, and without a 
signature, taking him to task for this 'exercise of authority, 
though the case was such as called for no compassion, he was 
accubed.of pride and cruelty: *he was told that he wa« 
* basking in the Bun-shine of prosperity,' and was * insen- 
sible to the wants of others ;' and if invective could have 
made him repent, there was enough in this letter for the sa- 
lutary purpose ; but Mr. Sterling was not a man given to act 
fin^t and tb1nk afterwards ; and his conscience left his reason 
perfectly at leisure to trace out the hand that stabi>ed in the 
dark. * I fna certain/ said he to Mrs. Sterling, ^ that this 
letter is the style and the work of Dr. ■ ! She, fndeed, 

could not assist his judgment, but she could recollc&t t6 have 
heard him and Mrs. — speak on the subjefct 6f dis*. 

|ui^ng a hand-writing, and say, that one of the most efficient 
means was the l^riting jff' instead ofy6'. 

If it be, as w^ are taught to believe, one of the ^musca^ 
ments of a certain evil genius to laugh at his tooh, in 'this 
instance he bad fair cause for mirth; for this very peculiarity 
inarked the anonymous philippic* Mr. Sterling wrote to 
his quondam guest, and scrupled not to say, ' I'hou art the 
man.' — ^A short reply, affectedly disdainful, was returned ^ 
vi'ith an assurance that he should bear further ; but all wits 
ftileucC) and he never afterwards saw tlie elegant moralist. 

tioni 
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lioos and giortifea ti ons gbc liad endured from tady 
LuKmore. The woundB of the young miod leavo 
deep scars ; and she could not but confess to ber». 
0elf, that in <|uittuig London and solitude, she had 
met u'ith some fedings more paitiful than those to 
%vhich she had been accustomed : she could hardly 
repent the choice she had made ; but she accepted 
ivhat she experienced as a lesson, and deducing 
from it an es pede opinion of this woiid's pleasures, 
fhe concluded they were all alloyed in the way- 
she felt — that they all flattered when distant, and 
disappointed when near* 

Lord Luxmore's admiration of a girl whose 
principal charm was her little similarity to tbosa 
^ who are thought the models of the world, was 
growing serious ; and in the short distance between 
the rectory house and his own, he was silent and 
thoughtful. Mr. Sydenham's mentiofl of her in hn 
letter, had directed his attention towards her ; and 
he had felt a prepossessed curiosity to see her whom 
it was, instantly on the hint, his inta^tion to pro- 
tect, in case protection should be wanted. On 
seeing her, he had wished her fais daughter. ' I 
would not go out of England again/ thought he, 
^ ^ven to sfaui) ikiy wife, if I had such a girl as this 
fo cbear my home^^I could almost wish Portargis 
had beeii a daughter — but then I should not have 
^en satisfied !' 

So far justice and a regilrd to his own comfort 
^ad led his sentiments : farther acquaintance with 
her had excited his astonishment None can so ill 
jpdgjB i9SJmaifjfou^^Mikoa^ who have attached 

^emselvcs 
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themselves io female charms : ignorance gives birth 
to a preposterous judgment : because Narcissa 
Belvedere is *the fairest of the fair,' she must be 
endowed with all virtues, and because Gertrude 
Aubrey spoke well, she fnust be in all points the 
first of human beings. He could not but confess 
to himself that he had seen much more beauty : 
be had witnessed much greyer fasci fiat tori — he had 
heard more wit, and been captivated by much 
more vivacity; but never, he thought, had he 
met with such a natural mind, such genuine good 
breeding, or decorum so entirely resulting from 
correct perception: never had he seen one to whose 
keeping he could so confideatly have committed 
the care of bis happiness. In his enthusiastic 
^pprobatioi>> he fancied her youth had anticir 
pated the experience of age without losing any 
Qf the advantages connected with the spring of lifei 
for if she was not—and at that moment she cer- 
tainly was not, gay, still there was an opening pro- 
mise about her, that said or sieemed to say, that^ 
witli increased happiness, her powers of making 
others happy would increase, 

The character of her conversation surprized far 
meire the earl than the rectov of. Lux more. J^ 
woman of plain sensiB and correct feeling was not a 
miracle to Mr, Sydenham ; and he saw that she,: 
like all her fellow-creatures, had learned her 
language from those around her ; the illiterate 
learn of the illiterate, the fashionable of thof, 
fashionable; and Lady Luxmore seldom talking/ 
put to reprove, ^anjj her general acquaintfinpe h^v- 
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hig nothing to say, Gertrude Wgg coaipelled, by 
the peculiar circumstances and privations of lier 
situation, to drink at the purest fountains, and re- 
sort to Mr. Sterling s idiom, or that of tlic author^ 
who surrounded him, for the arrangement of her 
ideas, and the expression of tliem. She therefore 
was sadly deficient in tlie acqi^rement of all 
•ephemeral scraps of eloquence, changing with the 
rnoon, and succeeding each other like the waves 
of the ocean, rising only to fall again into the 
mass. It was not her faulty poor girl ! if she talked 
in a style siuperior to girls of sixteen in general : it 
was as little her merit ; but some small credit was 
due to her own taste, or to Lady Luxraorc's les- 
sons, which had kept her perfectly free from all 
pedantry. If she did sometimes use a word in a 
more strictly correct sense than the common one, 
it was her ignorance of the remote meaning that 
was to blame ; and she felt ashamed when aware, 
of the transgression, and thapkful for its ' correcr, 
tion. When Mr. Sydenham told her she must not 
use fnonster for prodigj/i she felt obliged to his 
kind care to set her right; but when Portargis on 
their arrival at his father's park, burst into a loud 
laugh at hei' calling a ti'ench for water an aqueduct, 
she was confounded; she might have justified her- 
self, but she would not — she would have excused 
herself, but she couM not 

On alighting, Mr. Sydenham said to Lord Lux- 
more : * Now, my Lord, let us go over the place, 
and let mc know my fa^t ^: I Ij lgto be discussed : 

Of THE ' 



it sh^9 one the errors in the day-bode of self' 

love/. 

A dtsappomtmeiit sevi^ited Gcrtrade on her en- 
tering the hoi»e. Lady Mary bad been compelled, 
by 9 bead-aebe, to seclude herself in darkness i 
she, ■ however, admitted Gertrude for a few mi- 
imtes, and exprest great pleasure in beariwg of her 
happiness in her new situation. Making little Of 
her indisposition, and convincing her she was well 
attended, she acknowledged, with her accustomed 
politeness, the fitvor t)f being thought on, and dis- 
missed her to enjoy her liberty, and hunt after re- 
coHettions. 

Mr. Sydeirtiairt hnd, in the earl's absence, madcf 
gome additions to the library ; and, amongst other 
things, fit for such a collection, he had purchased 
the grand perspective view of Rome, which gives, 
to those acquainted with the original, the pleasure 
deriverffrom seeing a good likeness of an oldfriend, 
and; to thosetinacquatnted with it, an idea that seenis, 
however imperfectly, to offer some consolation. 
Gertrude's mhid kindled at the sight ; it wast new 
to her; her eyes sparkled ; and, forgetting that she 
was not aione, she exclaimed : ' How I envy those 
who can ever hope tp see Rome f • 

' Surely,' said Mr. Sydenham, • it is not hope-* 
fess for you. You are young enough to have a 
chance qf seeing the continent settled ; and your 
destiny, may admit of your going thither, if you 
bear k in mind.*' 

' If we may trust travellers, 'said Lord Luxmor^ 
* you would soon wish yourself at home again ; 

} how^ 
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hoir would you like to find in your bed at nightie 
as my friend G ha3 assured iiie he did once; 
leren scorpions ?' ; 

' EvH^s/ said Mr. SydeDham, ' are always 0)ag« 
nified ^y travellers who travel on ligbt motives ; 
but I confess I felt so much of Gertrude's spirit 
betore I saw Rome, that seven thousand scorpionsr 
in my bed would not have deterred me. I shall 
never forget my sensations on my first sight of the 
city. I do not wonder at thoee who have lost the 
power of speech on their approach to it ; and if 
such is its effect now^ what must it have beea! 
formerly?' 

* I can conceive nothings' said she, as she con- 
tinued seeking for the Forum, ' fto delightful as the 
sight of those places which have been the theatrels 
of great actions.' ' 

^ Well !' said the viscount, still disposed to re- 
venge himself by contradiction, ' I look on the 
Romans to have been some of the greatest rascals 
in the world.' 

* You did not learn that firotn mCy my young 
Ariend/ said Mr. Sydenham, smiling. 

* No, no,' replied Pbrtargis, returning the smile; 
• I have learnt that since I got rid of youl We 
had two famous clever fellows at Bonfront's, ancf 
they assured me the Romans were downright ras- 
cals.' 

» 

* Did they ? Well ! I am always happy to be 

taught Gan ;^ou give us a few #f their rascali- 

^» ^> • • 
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His lordship threw himself on a seat^ looking at 
little daunted, while he stretched out his feet as if 
rowing, dnd stuffed his hands into his. tightest 
packets, holding his whip between his teeth lo ex- 
case or to assist his utterance. He replied to Mr. 
• Sydenham's request for information : * O ! I couldi 
give you a great many instances; but I can't, just 
at this moment, recollect one.' 

* How can you, dear Portargis,' said Gertrude, 
' so misapply a terra as to call the Romans * ras- 
* cals?' You might almost as well call them swind-^ 
krsy and their actions uiigenteelJ 

' * Why so?' 

* Why ? Because rascal is a terni of our own 
country, and of modern time. I believe that, 
strictly and literally, it means a deer that will not 
fatten : but do tell os some of their rascalities^ as 
Mr. Sydenham calls them/ 

* Why,'-- ;there is nothing like a * why' 

to begin a reply with ; in general it should come 
in the form of an interrogatory ; but with those 
who have slender materials for a reply, it serves 
another purpose, that of gaining half a second to 

jrecollect themselves. ^ * Why then,' said 

the viscount, ^ I think they were very rascally t€>- 
wards all the nations they conquered.' 

^ All?' asked Gertrude. 

* ! yes, all. What right had they to - — r-/ 

* Oh ! the risht we will discuss at another time. 
I own I should rather have expected you to in- 
stance their conduct towards their generals who 
conquered for them; and some little distinction t 
■ •'' shouW 
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'should have expected between Rome in the time 
of Cincinnatus, and Rome mider Nero. But I 
believe» Portargis^ you and I had better read and 
see a little more before we talk/ 

^ Very likely ; but I can't conceive why you 
should wish to see Rome/ 

^ Because it interests me.' 

/ Rome/ said Mr. Sydenham, * ought to inte* 
rest every one. But where, my dear Miss Aubrey, 
have you picked up your passion for it ?' 

^ From Mr. Sterling's books and prints, and 
from a map that hangs just agamst the place wher« 
I write for him.* 

' Ahl' said Mr. Sydenham, ^ that is the way to 
acquire knowledge. I remember, when I was a 
boy, there was in the closet where I washed my 
hands, a map, describing the course of tlie Thames, 
)and giving as much of the country it runs through, 
as the plate would contain. From the absolute 
necessity I was under of seeing this, whenever I 
washed my hands, I learnt more than I might have 
acquired from many pages of description; and« 
remembering this advantage, I followed the plan 
with Basil ; and I think I perceive the benefit. If 
I had a nursery, I certainly should, in some meia^ 
sure, adopt Madame Genlis' notion as to its deco^ 
l^ations : prints of events that deserve remem^ 
brance, or which should excite invitation, might 
produce effects similar to what you feel with 
l^egard to Rome.' 

* OV said she, ' I would have given any thing 
for such, whei^ I was a child.' 



\ 
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' What have you read of Roman history ?' said 
Lord Luxmore. * If there are any books here 
that you would like to take to town, they are at 
your service/ 

/* I have read,' said she, * only enough to whet 
my curiosity — detached stories, which I had to 
translate into French, at the time I was learning. 
I have endeavoured to join these together, by 
hunting in Mr. Sterling's library ; but my know- 
ledge is very imperfect, partly got from a vulgar 
translation of Plutarch's Lives, and partly from 
•the biographical dictionaries/' . 

* Allow me/ said JVIr. Sydenham, 'to^give you 
a little advice : your industry and spirit I like : be 
then advised : drink at the fountain-head : do not 
slake your thirst in any but the purest water. If 
you have thb interest in tlie affairs connected with 
Home, and have taken such pains to patch up a 
^ hi3tDry of it, take a little more pains, and learn the 
original language. I am sure it cannot cost you 
my very unpleasant trouble, and you will find it 
a' very short path to an immense tract of know- 
ledge. For my own part, I would as willingly en- 
deavour to re&t content with, a bill of fare instead of 
a dinner, as with a translation.' The more you know 
of translations from the learned languages, the 
woi'se you w ill think of tbem. Even in the modern 
languages, they are^very imperfect. I could give 
you single^instances in both, which would pake jou 
very angry, and which are sufficient almost to call 
up the shades of the original authors to avenge 
themselves. The instance you mention, of the 

3 translation 
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translation of Plutarch, is enough to make a man 
a Greek scholar; for nobody can with patience 
read an English Plutarch.' 

* Why,' said Gertrude, ' is it so v.ulgarly tran- 
slated y ' 

* It is pure affectation/ replied Mr. Sydenham, 
*the most provoking of all the species of affecta- 
tion — that of appearing at ease, where one has no 
right to lay aside form. The translators of that 
time took pertness for spirit and cant for collo- 
quial language ; and you may observe how they 
aid the appearance of being at home in their sub- 
ject, by their manner of printing ; there is no point 
so much in use with tliem as the apostrophe : every 
thing is curtailed to make it seem familiar style, 
till it is all a heap of illiterate pedantry that would 
puzzle any foreigner/ 

* But,' said Lord Luxmore, ^ we must, I sup- 
pose, though I am sure I am hardly entitled to 
speak on the subject, Ave must surely take into our 
account the great refinement of our language dur- 
ing the present reign.' 

' Certainly much has been done, even in our 
memory ; but still 1 cannot'but think there would 
have been less to correct, had it not been for this 
pitiful affectation. Read Dryden's translatibn o( 
the first Eclogue of Virgil, as a proof of what I say. 
No man could write with more correctness or dis- 
nity than Dryden : what but this affectation could 
induce him to render ' veteres migrate coloni,' — 
' change yoiir abode, ye ancient husbandmen,' by 

* Pack up, ye sturdy rascals, and be gout/ 

k: 2 . In 
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In Juvenal we might have expected such cos^rse- 
- ness ; not in the coujtly Virgil.' 

* There/ cried Portargis, * you ypurself, Syden- 
ham^ have produced my autliority for calling the 
Romans rascals.' 

^ Aye, aye,' replied IVIr. Sydenham, * but not as 
a nation. But they shall be rascals, or any thing 
you please, if you will but read to support your 
opinion. To you, my dear Miss Aubrey, let me 
repeat advice I know will not be thrown away. 
Never be content with translations of any thing 
but the Scriptures, and there allow others to think 
for you. Learn Latm when you can, and Greek 
too, if you like \C 

* I have often M^ished I could/ said Gertrude ; 
» ^ but I have not much leisure.' 

^ As for leisure/ returfaed Mr. Sydenham, * we 
must, to be really industrious, look on a day as we 
do on a trunk when we are filling it, and persuade 
ourselves that even when it appears full, it will, by 
good mana,gement, hold more.' 

That which Mr. Sydenham gave as advice, Ger- 
trude accepted as permission ; and a new field of 
. delight was opened to her imagination. Lord Lux- 
more gave her every polite encouragement; and 
Gertrude, happy before, was still happier. 

It was now time to quit Luxmore and leave the 
earl end viscount to prepar^or tlieii- engagement; 
and Gertrude set out with Mr. Sydenham to return 
to the reclory-house. In their way, be made en- 
quiry into her means of improvement; and she 
foynd it difficult to mention Mr. Sterling's kindness 

without 
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without leaving it to be supposed that the coun- 
tess's was not so remarkable. When she spoke of 
some oppositions she had met with; he seemed to 
see more in them than she did; and he strenuously 
advised her against giving up too easily, where the 
increase of knowledge was the questiqp : he quoted 
the adage/ * learn an art, and lay it by :* he im- 
pressed on her mind his conviction, that so much 
knowledge is so much power, and that, in confor- 
mity to the natural impulse bestowed on all good 
minds, we ought, trusting that our Creator gives us 
nothing to no purpose, to make the most of all our 
faculties. He spoke of the power of doing good,' 
and the misery of failing in obtaining it : he thought 
money but a secondary instrument in assisting our 
fellow-creatures. ' I wish,' said he, * some one 
would adopt the hint in the Spectator, and Write 
on doing good without money.' 

* I regret,' continued he, * that Lady Luxmore's 
•temper is not adapted to your comfort and conve- 
nience ; and I should still more deplore her unfor- 
tunate peevishness, did I not know how very salu- 
tary to the young mind such rough discipline is. 
Thomas a Kempis has truly said, that it requires 
no extraordinary virtue to live with persons of easy 
dispositions ; merit consists in according with those 
who afford a trial to our patience. This trial 
comes iA its right place, if it come early ; in later 
life, it is punishment, not correction. And though 
I could wish you every assistance; in your laudable 
endeavors to fit yourself for the world, yet I beir 

Jifive there is no state in which our powers of exer- 
tion 
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tion acquire greater vigor, than in that of oppo- 
sition. I am Sure you feel tiiut tlic scarcity of time 
makes every moment precious and therefore not to 
be wasted. I am sorry to say tlie perverseness of 
human nature makes difficulty nccessatry to us. The 
children of tlie rich and the great, who liave every 
thing prepared to win them to application, have 
seldom any; their minds rarely learn to go alone/ 
— * Forgive me,' said Gertrude, ' Sir, if I cannot 
yet think a3 you do. I would give tlie world that 
Lady Luxmore were of a different disposition of 
mind. 

' You and I,' said he, ' know too much of the 
pitiable weakness of your protectress to conceal 
our sentiments from each other. I pity her, as I 
do all those who are not formed with a taste for 
happiness : if to want an eye for painting or an 
ear for music, be considered as a subtraction from' 
this world's pleasures, and surely it is such, what is 
it to want a t^ste for the only indalgence this world 
can give us, tlie power of being kind towards our 
fellow-creatures ? which, delightful as it is in itself, 
our merciful Creator has rendered stid more valu- 
able, by assuring us that it is acceptable to Him. 
Yet we daily see our unhappy fellow-creatures pre^ 
ferring to the performance of chearful tasks, which 
they are told and profess to believe will be ever- 
Ustingly recompensed; the indulgence of some sple- 
netic humor, painful Xo themselves in the indul- 
gence, and ruinous to their best interests in the 
^ ponsequcnces. Were I tp see a man who told me 
\\^ W^is going from Londpn to Pover^ toiling up 

Highgate- 
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Highgate-hill to get there, I could not wonder at 
his mistake or obstinacy, so much as I do at those 
persons who seek their enjoyments in selfishness. 
I never yet found one of them who would tell the 
truth, and could say he* was happy : they are all 
athirst, all gaping, and all turning their backs on 
the fountain.. I have been calling o\it to them, 
*'you are wrong, you are wrong,* these twenty 
years ; and it is to no purpose. There is ne enpr 
sp deep-rooted. Your protectress is one aKQOOg 
the naany-who can, in sileace, bear H^itne^s to the 
truth of what I say. Can you see a mor^ com* 
plete picture of melancholy thw 6be is,' even when 
leit only tx) her own choeen^ enjoyiner>t ? hook at 
my chearful .neighbor. Dame Meagie, who lives in 
this cottage on the left ; that erej^inve lives in the 
consta^it privatiofi of con^fort : $be is a widow, with 
seven children, and seldom oan she get lialf a m^Sii : 
her cliildren take the bri^ad from iier ii)>s; and 
when I blame her for not taJiing more care of her- 
self, she replies : ^ Lord love 'em, Sir, wJiy what 
had they a mother for, Imt to feed 'em? When 
I'm old, they'll do the like for me; and if they 
don't, I shan't live long to se^ it : God will pay 
their debts for theo^ ; ai)d I shall hfive it to say, I 
never thought of myself aibre any on 'em ; a^ 
that it is makes me so happy/ When I hear this 
woman, and ijoany others I could nanie in my pi^- 
rish, I take a lesson ; and I wish Lady Luxmore, 
poor won^^n ! could do so too. 

' CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 

The prifteetress and the protected. Confirmation. 

Thet bad proceeded thus far in their conversation 
when Mr. Sydenham asked Gertrude if she should 
feel uncomfortable in making a short visit to Mrs. 
Yew, a lady newly become his neighbor. 

Not being now ashamed of her appearance^ she 
acceded willingly to the proposal, satisfied that 
Mr. Sydenham would not introdqce her in>pro- 
perly. Tlie lady was disposed to be at home, and 
they were admitted : her appearance was prepos- 
sessing, her dress uncommonly elegant, and her 
reception of Gertrude such as seemed to indicate 
her having heard 6i her, and a sort of wish to see 
her : it was peculiarly gratifying to one who felt 
all kindness as the supererogation of genial good- 
ness. 

Mrs. Yew was sittting in a chair of the most 
classic pattern, at a table corresponding with it in 
form and' workmanship, and reading a large oc- 
tavo-volume of the finest type, the most perfect 
paper, and the most splendid binding. - At ano- 
ther table, larger, but still preserving its relation to 
the reading-equipage, was a young lady of no 
common elegance, employed in painting and deco- 
rating something so very superb, that Gertrude 

could 
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could not conceive the use to which it was to be 
applied. After a little general enquiry, Mr, Sy- 
denham relieved her curiosity, by saying, ^ Miss 
Fallowfield, you seem to be doing something very 
pretty.' — * Tis only a dress for tlie breakta&t at 

W ,' she replied. ' I aui so utterlv at a 

loss for a variety, that I thought I would do some- 
thing myself.' 

* Ah !' said Mrs. Ydw, very good-humoredly, 
* times are not, Mr. Sydenham, what they, were in 
our grandmother's day, Avhen a wardrobe descend- 
ed with the plate, jewels, linen, and china. I 
have heard such descriptions of my mother s inhe- 
rited finery, and it appeared so much more hide- 
ous when I fearied it would come to me, that I re- 
solved, if ever I had a daugliter, she should not be 
so persecuted. I remember another danger that 
I escaped most narrowly, that was, if possible, 
'worse than this. My father had an aunt, who 
lived to be very old : she . had been a bed-cham- 
ber-woman to Queen Caroline, and consequently 
had' a great deal of that sort of finery that, we arc 
told, would stand alone. This, I learnt by her 
will, she had bequeathed to me ; but, fortunately 
in her dotagie, she married a catholic, and left her 
grand silks to equip the chapel. I have, I pro- 
test, such a horror of the recollection, that, though 
I had no daughter to consider, I remained con- 
stant in my hatred ; and therefore I always allow 
Camia to dress for herself: young people are the 
best judges of fashion: she has, she knows, my 
purse to go to: there it is, in that little japanned 

ecritoirc 
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ecritoire next to the cliiffoniere ; and whenever 
I find it empty, I take care to fill it again for her : 
she has only to consult her own taste, which, yoa 
know, is certainly, Mr. Sydenham, very agreeable 
to young people. I know you and I always think 
alike, on these subjects : do not you think the 
dress will be very unique? Hold it up, my dear 
Camia.' 

' Certainly,' replied Mr. Sydenham, rather drily; 

* but I don't know, my good madam, whether you 
and I always think alike.' 

* O ! yes, I am sure we do,' said Mrs. Yew, to- 
tally missing his meaning ; * for I like it as well as 
you can ; and I always think men the best critics 
of th6 tout eiisembky though as I tell my Camia, 
I would never have her take their opinion in de- 
tail : there is no end of striving to please you in 
colors and forms; it is only, as the old song says, 

* Celia all together,' that you can comprehend. 

Mr. Sydenham seemed to pay so little attention 
to this fishing style of oratory, and even to the pur- 
ple and green and gold held up to his view, that 
fearing Miss Fallowfield might feel discouraged, 
Gertrude began to admire it: she could not for- 
bear drawing a momentary comparison between 
Lady Luxmore and charming Mrs. Yew, and feel- 
ing doubly thankful to Lady Marys generosity, 

- thctt she was not at that instant a flaming example 
of that which Mrs. ' Yew had bgen deprecating. 
But Miss Fallow^field, with all her indulgences had 

' pot a pleaaant countenance ; and Gertrude could 
not understand , how one whose happiness seemed 

to 
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to be so much studied, could wear an aspect of ^o 
little cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Yew now turned to Gertrude, and kindly, 
at least in the set of her features, enquired what 
had been her feelim;s in revisitinj^ a place so V€?y 
interesting as that of her birth, as if she supposed 
they must have been sensations of the, mqst ex- 
quisite pleasure, or as if she wished to know from 
herself that they were exactly the contrary. Ger- 
trude, who knew little of what is agreeable ia 
childhood, whose infant-pleasures had not had 
lier father's, but Lord Lux more s house for tlieir 
scene, and whose early acquaintance with her mo* 
ther s misconduct, made even the idea of any thing 
connected with her birth, painful, knew not what 
to reply. ' * 

Mr. Sydenham answered for her : * I cannot 
discover in Miss Aubrey any of that egotism, I 
must call it, which would make her prize any thing 
in proportion to its share in her, or her share in it. 
She left the house where she is now a most wel- 
come guest, too early to be interested in it by any 
circumstances she can recollect; she sees Lord 
Luxmore's, which 1 fancy was the chief theatre of 
her sports, in a very uncomfortable state ; and I 
^m afraid there are attractions ui a fine library at 
Lady Luxmore's in town, that we may find it diffi- 
cult to counterbalance. I am not so rich in fine 
prints, and books of general information, as Lady 
Luxmore 8 uncle Mr. Sterling. My library, com- 
pared to his, is a collection of horn- books; but Miss 
^qbjey will take up with what she fiiids.' 
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* But, Lord bless nie!' said Miss Fallowfield, 
* Miss Aubrey cannot have any sort of pleasure or 
advantage in living with that fusspcking old wo- 
man Lady Luxmore.' 

Gertrude thought it was very hot. * Why my 
dear,' resumed Mrs. Yew, * you must be misera- 
ble with her. Why, if 1 were to treat my Camia 
as she, I am told, treats you, 1 should expect her 
to run away from me, and give me the most shock- 
ing character in the world, which, I dare say, 
darling, you would not give me now, would you ?' 

Miss Fallowfield very deliberately and com- 
pletely blew her nose, and then replied, address* 
ing herself to Gertrude, * I have just taken a wo- 
man for myself out of Lady Luxmore's family; 
and she tells me such stories !' 

It grew still warmer. ' Come, come, my dear 
Mrs. Y^w,' said Mr. Sydenham, ' I did not intend 
this. — Miss Aubrey has so much common stnsCy I 
will say, as to know that protection is always of 
value to a young woman.' * Protection indeed!' 
interrupted Miss Fallowfield : ^ I hope I should 
scorn such protection.' 

* I believe you would, my dear love,' said Mrs. 
Yew — * it would riot suit your dear high spirit. 
Take Miss Aubrey, my love, into your boudoir y 
and shew her your pretty little matters of taste. — • 
I must have these girls sociable, Mr. Sydenham.' 

Mr. Sydenham bowed — Miss Fallowfield rising 
with a countenance as motionless as that of a statue, 
so far relaxed her. muscles, as to say * Will you 
walk this way ?' And, leading out with the pace 

an4 
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and dignity of the serious opera, preceded Ger- 
trude up a short flight oi fmicy-stairSy to an octa- 
gon-room looking mto the flower-garden, and fitted 
up in a style of luxury new to her. Curtains of pale 
blue silk covered the wails, except where pieces of 
. furniture of the most finislied workmanship, occu- 
pied the intermediate spaces. The carpet, the 
chairs, and other seats: the cumbent and half- 
cumbent receptacles for laziness ; the foot-stools, 
the work-tables, work-boxes, work-baskets, work- 
bags ; the painting — and writing — and reading ap- 
paratus, the musical instruments, the music- 
stands, music stools, music- waggons, frames for 
music-books bound. and unbound, were all in the 
highest style of varying congruity ; but all this was 
soon admired, and all praise of it would have been 
contained in the repetition pf ' very elegant,' ' very 
nice,' ^ very superb, indeed,' if Miss Fallowfield, 
throwing herself, with every symptom of satiety 
and tfinui^ on a Grecian couch, had not sounded 
a silver bell with her arms * three bubbles full 
blown, or, on a field sablCj engraved on it, when 
from a fold in the silk hangings, appeared hcV at- 
tendant spirit, whom Gertrude, through all the 
disguise of a Roman head, an Athenian robe, 
lyondon airs, and professional slip-sloppery^ re- 
cognized as having *been one of the many worth- 
less female-servants in Lady Luxmore's household, 
whom she had obtained from advertisements in the 
public papers, and of whom she received characr 
ters and eulogiums, from persons needing the one 
and never entitleci to the othen 

The 
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The girl seemed to be ashamed of her own 
advancement, and studiously keeping her eye 
averted from Gertrude, she waited her mistress's 
commands. — Miss Fallowlield made a motion with 
her hand, which the souhrcttc understood, and by 
one application of mechanism, the silk curtains 
rose into the most graceful festoons, • and disco- 
vered, on some of the compartments, drawings, 
which, though not deficient in prettinesSy owed 
Somethini: of their real value to the carver and 
gilder : on others of the pannels were various 
specimens of taste, little carvings in ivory, casts 
from gems, paper cuttings, miniature likenesses, 
&c. and in a recess was a beautiful glass-case, en- 
veloped in curtains of its own, which, when drawn 
back, fell into the form of a Turkish tent, and dis- 
closed cases of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, ame- 
thysts, topazes, and other costly ornaments, so 
set focth as to embellish, even in their disuse, 
and relieved by the studied interposition of rare 
feathers of diversified hues, and wreaths of flowers 
adapted to all seasons and costumes. 

To every inquiry that Gertrude made, with a view 
to gain a little information concerning things so 
new to her, she could get no answer, but the place 
where the article was purchased, the price it cost, 
the places where worii; or, if it came in the shape 
of a present, the name^ of the great personage 
from whom she seemed to have condescended to 
accept it. — She could therefore only express her 
general thanks and general admiration. She could 
not, consistently with ter natural Teeling of pro- 
priety, 
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priety, remark on the wealth or the indulgence 
that had procured^ her this gcw-gaw exhibition : 
she could not envy, for she saw little use; she 
could not couimend Miss Fallowfieid's share in 
these decorations ; for in whatever appeared, by 
her nume appended to it, to have been the work 
of her hands, slie saAv an unaccountable contrast 
to what she could have expected, and something 
she could not tell what, tliat was unpleasant to 
her eye. This she was very willing to refer to her 
own ignorance ; but she saw, even in the fixed ' 
countcnace of the young lady, that she was not 
lavish enough iii her acknawledgments or her ap- 
probation. She excused lierseU" by gently saying, 
she was not accustonjed to so much elegance, to 
which Miss Fallowfield, more upright than before, 
replied by acquiescing in this probability. 

In quitting the room, Gertrude cast her eye on 
. a pretty table that seemed calculated for the pur- 
poses of every occupation : two shelves of books 
forming by their letterings a young woman's li- 
brary, cost her a sigh: to nmke up for former 
deficiencies, she spoke of the beauty of this table, 
and the pleasure it must give the possessor. * It 
IS my dressing-table when I sit near the fire,' said 
Miss Fallowfield ; ' these shelves are cupboards 
for scented waters, and many little things.' Admi- 
ration was turned into contempt, as the young lady 
evened one of the doors, lettered ^ Metastasio,' and 
shewed a littered mUange of Cosmetics, obsolete 
ornaments, dirty gloves, with a Common Prayer- 

jbook bound in purple velvet and gold. 

In 
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In the same stately silence as they entered the 
room with, they descended from jt, and were met 
by Mrs. Yew, in)patient to know the effect of the 
exhibition, with the leading questions, * Well, is not 
it lovely r is it not altogether the prettiest thing 
you ever saw ? I tell my Camia it is quite 
Psyche's bower. It is all her taste, I assure you ; 
I have nothing to do with it: I gave her carte 
blanche on my purse, and she has certainly made 
it a sweet place : but she is a charming girl, and 
I grudge nothing for her. Do, my dear, shew 
our friends the pretty lines Lord Cygnus Petti- 
wit sent you on your birth-day : he has made a 
very pretty use of the sympathy between her name 
and that of the river — what is it he says ? 

* Thus softly slides the classic stream, 
Thus grracel'ul glides my muse's theme,' 

, alluding as you perceive, to her dancing; — she 
had De Sursaut all last season, and took lessons 
every day. I think it was of use to her; but 
Lord ! how expensive thcrse gi'eat men are ! but 
indeed nothing is too much for her. De Sursaut 
said himself, he never had such a scholar : — I 
got, I must say, a little of tlie praise ; for, as he 
said, the practice between the lessons was as 
much as the lessons themselves; and I always 
took care she should do her steps three times 
a-day. — I gave up every thing to the masters : — I 
wished very much to have got her confirmed while 
we were in town, because I thing those things are 
always done in a better style there ; but I found 

it 
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It was in^possiblef unless I bad sacrificed more 
time than the thing was worth ; for it is, I am 
toldy a sad waiting job : — ^you approve, I dare 
say, my good Mr. Sydenham, of young people's 
being confirmed. — * Certainly/ Mr. Sydenham re- 
plied, ^ if the forms of our church give us spon* 
sors in baptism, it is highly absurd, as well as in- 
decent, not to exonerate them when we need them 
no longer.' 

* Well, I really can't see that,' interrupted 
]Miss Fallowfield : ^ there are the Ladies' Sansfois, 
and there's Sceptitia Fitzatheist, and there's So- 
cinia Steepledown have never been confirmed and 
never mean to be confirmed ; and I am sure they 
are of the first circles; they dislike the idea of it 
excessively :— they say it is quite an obsolete 
fashion ; and they certainly know as well as any 
body.' 

' Hush, hush ! my Camia/ said her patroness. 
/ Indeed, Mrs. Yew, 1 dont see any occasion 
to hush, hush.' 

^ Consider, my dear, here is Mr. Sydenham*' 

* Very true, ma'am ; but Mr. Sydenham, I 
suppose, must sometimes expect to be answered, 
as well as other people. When he is in tlie pulpit, 
indeed, he may say what he likes, and he has no 
fear ^ being contrf^dicted.* 

* No Jear certainly, young lady,', said Mv. 
Sydenham, mildly, ^ but no security against it 
Presumption in judgment, my dear young lady, 
can have ho bounds ; and when such friepds as 
those you mention as your models, have made a 

VOL. II. L littlii 
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little farther advance in their studies, I shall not be 
at all surprised to be contradicted in the pulpit b» 
well as out of it. But I dare say, you allow the 
same liberty that you assume, and will permit mc, 
as well as these ladies, to state an opinion on this 
subject If the. Ladies Sansfois, if Miss Sceptitia 
Fitzatheist, and Miss Socinia Steepledown, have _ 
been trained. by those who had tlie conduct of their 
early principles, to believe that the ordinances of 
our church are deserving of nothing but neglect, as 
far as regards themselves, they are, at present, I 
euppose them very young, innocent; the error 
rests elsewhere ; but if they were baptized, as 
Christians of the Church of England ; if they had 
been taught the Church Catechism, and educated 
till they thought they could judge for themselves, 
in a system of faith, accordjng with this code of 
doctrine ; and if they still style themselves of out 
church, then I say, and without, not only ^e^r, but 
possibility of contradiction, that they hat^e a serious 
account to settle in fancying it an obsolete fashion : 
— the same they may say in time of the rite of mar- ^ 
riage; and it is an even chance if they do not. 
Our rubric says expressly, that none shall be ad- 
mitted to the communion, but such as have been 
confirmed ; and if you and Mrs. Yew were in th« 
habit of coming to church, I should, still* more 
than I do now, regret tbe being compelled to know 
your sentiments. I should, perhaps, be very rud^ 
on the subject* 

* O ! Mr. Sydenham !' exclaimed both ladies. 

^ Aye, and O ! Mrs. Yew !' returncfl he : Mt 

is 



Is not O, or any other letter of the alphabet, nor 
any reasoning it can produce all together, that can 
intimidate me in my profession :— if there is no 
need for confirmation, there is in my opinion none 
for our form of baptism. You must, I am sure, 
agree with me then, by necessary consequence, that 
if we have power to get rid of one ceremony of our 
church, we have an equal right over all— why then 
xiot get rid of vulgar matrimony, as we celebrate 

kr 

' O ! shocking ! Mr. Sydenham,' said Mrs. Yew, 
* what would become of women then ? and what 
Would become of property ?* 

' Ah, my d^r madam !* he replied, smilingt 
'now you have come to the point—- there is no- 
thmg I grant you tkat rejects this worlds to be 
considered in the rite of confirmation ; but as the 
parish- registers are of use in the security of that 
inheritance which, however perishable, is most 
valued ^ in the first circles,' I do hope baptism and 
matrimony, even as we practise them, may survive; 
— but there is one rite which, I think, we may vote 
useless, that of burial ; there we certainly have an 
option.' 

* Lord ! how shocking !' interposed Miss Fal- 
lowfield, while her patroness only held up her 
hands, and looked to Heaven in virtuous indigtla- 

. tion. 

* How is it shocking?' asked Mr. Sydenham. 

* Why, I suppose,' answered the young rea- 
soner, • you cannot deny that we must be buried.' 

* Granted; it is rather for the good of the 

L 2 living 
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living that the dead should be interred ; but what^ 
matters it hew T 

* Lord God ! Sir ! would you have us buried 
like do2Zs ?* answered Miss Fallowfield, a little 
warmed. 

* Here/ said Mr. Sydenham, * interposes self- 
love — but self*k)ve not sufficiently extended to do. 
good.— You would not, 1 suppose, my dear young 
Jady, give up the solemnity of a funeral — ^yet' 

* I beg your pardon,' said Mrs. Yew, * here I 
must take my young friend's part. I think with 
)icr as to a funeral. I know nothing more interest- 
ing thun a handsome burying ; and for a young 
person, I do think it is a most gratifying tbidg/ 

^ Surely then/ Mr. Sydenham retucned, ^ on 
this feding, to say nothing of principle, confirma- 
tion ought to be a favorite ceremony with you : 
M hat can be more interesiihgy more gratifying^ 
than the sight of hundreds of young persons assem- 
bled before God, to take on themselves the vow 
that has been matle for them ? — I declare^ I never^ 
even hackneyed as you may suppose me in the du-> 
ties of the church, I never can assist at a confirmtr 
tion, without feeling my heart swell with awful 
anxiety that I may, at the most solemn of all meet- 
ings, see admitted 16 the right hand of tlieir Re- 
jdeemer, those for whom I am thus interested/ 

Mrs. Yew took out a most exquisitely deli- 
cate cambric handkerchief: she first looked at the 
iTiark to see that it was one of ' the right dozen/ * 
and then passed it across her eyes, while Miss FaU 
lowfield kissed her dog more afibctionately tlian 
,,ever, arkl Mr. Sydenham continued : 

' What 
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' What can be more connected h\ fheni.selvc«, 
l>^ good sense as well as religion, thun the duties 
of our church? We take the earliest opportunity 
of enrolling our children anuHigst ttie followers of 
Our Blessed Lord ; esteeming highly this privilege, 
^*c do not wait till ttiey can promise for themselves 
— ^we bind ourselves for them, leaving them a 
power of ratifying our engagements at the lirst 
pt^ripd when they can be sup|K)sed capable cf 
forming an opinion for themselves, but before, or 
Q-t least, we hope liefore, they can liave listened to. 
the suggestions of depravity, or tiio advice of schis- 
matics.— Is it not, on the fitcc of the thing, absurd 
then, to consider as of no importance, this assump^'* 
tioq of duties, which, till then, rest witli their spon- 
sors ? Supposing, Miss Fallowfieldy that at yoar 
birth, your friends, in order to find a dwelling in 
which you njight be roared according to your situ* 
ation in life, had taketi for you a house which- 
they engaged should be kept in repair *ti)l you 
were fourteen, when you vmst see it greatly 
your interest to live in it. You must per- 
ceive tliat they assumed no unjust tyrannical 
authority of binding you without your concur- 
rence ; and tlierefore if they request you just 
to give them the satisfaction of releasing them, 
at the expiration of that period, from an en- 
gagement, which even in a business inferior as this 
is, compared with a matter of religious duty, is a 
burtlicn on the responsibility and the conscience, I 
should be disappointed in my ho|)es from Miss 
Fallowfield's piilitcnas^ if she declined it/ 

' Why, 
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* Why, to be sure^' answered* the young lady» 
as if wavering, and a little conciliated by the 
compliment. 

' I do not press the matter, farther/ said Mr. 
Sydenham :/ if you feel in the least convinced oa 
.this very very slender, I will not say branchy but 
tnng of the argument in favor of a decent attention^ 
to an established ordinance, perhaps L may have 
credit enough with you to entitle me to re-^ 
quest you to believe the reasons I could adduce 
from dutjff are far, infinitely far, more weighty^ 
than this which I rest on politeness. Allow me to 
advise you seriously, as a young woman interested 
4n the questbn, never to think yourself safe in dis^ 
pensing with any practice established in the church 
of which you profess yourself a member : you are 
excusable if you err from respect for the opinion 
of others, but most awfully responsible for any 
opinion you may adopt. With regard to the ladies 
* of the first circle,' whom you mention as your 
authorities, I know their families, though not their 
persons : the Sansfois never were Christians : the 
stock of their family was a Jew, who not content 
with wealth, sought grandeur : and finding the only 
obstacle to his marrying the heiress to an earldom, 
consisted in his not going to church, he prudently 
w^ent to church ; and having married the lady, the 
progeny have, by chance, not been Jews — what 
they have not been, is far easier to define than 
what they are. Miss Fitzatheist's father has some 
especial reasons for not chusing there should be a 
God, or that his wife and bis children should fancy 

there 
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there may be one. Miss Stecpledown's femily rose 
during the usurpation, and have been therefore 
consistent. The religious, or rather irreligious, 
practice of such persons cannot iguide those who 
would be offended, and very reasonably, by rany 
doubt of their claim to the title of Christians ; but 
the conduct of the two first you have named, I 
am particularly sorry to hear you quote : their opi- 
nions must be below those of the ancient heathens ; 
and yet, I remember a very sensible old duchess 
returning Marcus Antoninus to a gentleman fix)m 
whom she had borrowed it, with a remark, that it 
was bat ♦ Pinchbeck Christianity.' — * Come; Miss 
Fdllowfield, I have quoted a duchess in favoi^f 
the Gospel — does it not gain in credit with you ?' 

' But what, my dear Sir,' interposed Mrs. Yew, 
* say you to our neighbors, the amiable Aristons? 
they, I undenstand, are of a sect that deny God 
and devil.' 

^ You are not quite correct, madam,' said Mr. 
Sydenham, * in the denomination of their schism, 
or your description of its tenets ; but with regard 
to the amiable Aristons, as you justly style them^ 
I should be sorry to say all I fear. 1 consider them 
as terribly out of the way of truth, and as having 
put themselves in a most awful situation ; but i 
would not be severe to any, and least of all to per- 
sons of moral and social virtue. Let them be 
quiet — let them pursue their own by-path to 
Heaven silently, and I shall hot disturb them; but 
if they attempt making converts, they will certainly 
bear of me,' 

' Lord 
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' Lord Almijarhty !' cried Miss Fallowfield, liow 
^ bitter all you black coats are I if the military were 
• as illiberal, I should hate them as •/ 

^ As you do roe and my brethren, I presume. 
Comei young lady^ let me finish the sentence for 
you. Was not that what you meant r' 

*Not exactly r said she, compelled to smile. 

^ But how can you be so cruel to the Aristons ? 
I am sure there are no people on earth so good — 
tbink of their charities !' 

^ My dear madam, I have lived in the Madrid a 
few years longer t|ian you have. I make every 
allowance duty allows, for the errors of my fellow^ 
' creatures. I do not wish to speak of our neigh* 
bors ; l)ut if you urge me to praise to the skies the 
fpod actions of others, you must put me in pos* 
session of their motives.' 

* Well, and what then ?' 

* Why, then, I must confess 1 see a sad abate* 
ment of merit in those who make their good deeds 
a mean to any end but that of obtaining the favor 
of their Maker.-^Your friends and fayorites may 
all be eminently meritorious; but, in general, I 
rank schismatic virtues vnXh kept-women*s benevo- 
lence*^in both, they form the only counterbalance 
to what is wrong ; and persons of tliese descriptions 
are so civil as to compliment the world by a con- 
fession, though tacit, that, without them, they could 
not get on.' 

* Well, but,' said Mrs. Yew, * I wanted to talk 
to you a little about confirmation ; because, if you 
tliink well of it, and think it right, my Camia shall 

. ' certainly 
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certainly be confirmed ; Init really, as I said before, 
it is a serious undertaking in some places/ 
^ I think it so in n/// replied Mr. Sydenham. 

* No, I believe not in all,* Mrs. Yew replied in 
a polite tone of voice, which besp(Ae deference 
and total misapprehension.* * A young friend of 
mine was confirmed a little while ago, I forget by 
who ; and she told us that five hundred and sixty 
were confirmed, and every tiling gone through in 
an hour and a quarter.^ Mrs. Yew paused, as if 
expecting to learn how tliis ought to be considered, 
but being disapix)inted, her pfvteg6e filled up the 
pause by interposing : 

* I tliink I should have liked to have seen thai 
confirmation : I was told there were some beauti- 
ful dresses.' 

'His lordship,' continued Mrs. Yew, *onIy 
just touched their heads.' 

/ In a very picturesque manner/ said her dar- 
ling: 'just, Alethea Mac Sarcasm told me, as we 
used to do, when we played at the game of Noah's 
^rk, and we christened one another Eagle and 
Lion, and Salmon and Diamond. — A great many 
young ladies, I was told, had caps/ 

' They ought all to haye had them,' replied 
Mr. Sydenham. ^ St Paul expressly says, women 
are not to pray with their heads uncovered.' 

' Indeed ?' said Mrs. Yew, * St. Paul then, / 
think, did not consult young people's beauty. ■ 
^ But my dearest Camia,' continued she, turning 
from Mr. Sydenham, * we are losing time sadly : 
■I forgot what I wfts saying — jthis horrible con- 
firmation 
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firmation has put every thing out of my head. Do, 
my love, fetch Lord Cygnus's verses ; and perhaps 
you could find Signor Pazzone*s Italiaa somiet on 
your beginning tlie harj*.' 

IVIiss replied to all this coaxing, only by a pout- 
ing look, and muttering, ^ I'm sure 1 don't know 
where to find 'cm now — perhaps Miss Beverley 
knows.^ 

The bell was rung; and Lady Luxmore's quon^ 
dam Martha appeared again, under the character 
of Miss Beverley. She pleaded ignorance, and 
Mrs. Yew now tried to make her humoured dar- 
ling repeat the sonnet. She gave her the cue, 
aaying, * Come now, with spirit ;' 

^ Dolce stromento, die ncllc mani di donna ;' 

but Miss would not oudge ; and to hide her con- 
fusion under tliis evidence that she had bought a 
horse which she could not ride, Mrs. Yew turned 
to Gertrude, and said, * I always wish these little 
elegant matters communicated between young 
people — ^you read Italian I suppose. Miss Aubrey.* 
Gertrude replied in the negative, adding, ' that 
she had yet had no opportunity of learning it.' 

* O ! tlien, you don't understand it ! — nor French 
neither, I suppose.' 

' Yes, ma'am, French I have learnt.' 
^ You speak it, I presume, with fluency.' 

* I could, I believe, with a little practice.' 

* My Camia speaks it charmingly ; but I cannot 
make her \Kvite it; — I want her to correspond 

m 
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.ill French : it would be such an advantage !— -ho\r 
do. you manage tbb — do you write it?' 

^ I write, a little every day, ma'am ; and this 
keeps up the habit/ 

' Habitf* taunted Miss Fallowfield, ' but I 
presume you must be able to do it, before you have 
the' habit' 

Mr. Sydenham now bowed to Gertrude ; and, in 
reply to the hackneyed surprise and regret at their 
attempting to get away, they took leave of the la^ 
dies, at the door of the room where they had been 
received. As they were departing, Gertrude heard 
Miss Fallowfield whisper Mrs. Yew; and they 
were requested to turn to the left, that they might 
see the new drawing-room. To this they were led 
through an ante-room, of cool elegance, calculated, 
by contrast, to increase the blaze of the grand apart- 
ment, where every thing was collected that could 
be collected in the limbo of vanity. From this/ 
they ascended a staircase, the construction of 
which they w^ere called on to admire, as it had 
been copied^ from what could be inferred, from a 
translation of a verbal description of what might bt 
supposed the plan of a staircase at Athens; Itt 
commendation, first indeed, met the ear of Mt*. 
Sydenham as an Athenian stair-case; but the et^ 
pression* startling him, a well-appHed question 
broutrht out the pedigree ; and he found it ranked 
with the shepherds of Otaheite, ami' the master of 
the horse to the do^e of Venice. 

This Athenian staircase led to a clirfiax of (W^ 
rooms, which Gertrude could not but admire. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Yew seemed now pleased, as if she had at 
lasL hit on something within the scope of her young 
irisitor's narrow. comprehension* Whea Gertrude 
cxprest bcr feeling of tlie delight of a neat airy bed* 
rooniy Mra. Yew replied, * O yes, my dear, I like 
to be nice. My stable-men all sleep ^ in while 
beds.' Again they took leave ; and Gertrude was 
furprised to hear from Miss Fallowfield^ some ex- 
pressions not quite consistent with the pains which 
she, in her inex.perieuce, fancied had been taken 

* to |)lcase f/er.' Mrs. Yew bad condescended to 
say * / could improve that girl;' to which Miss 
wi&wered, too low to be heard distinctly. — She 
could, however, catch the words * affectation,' 

* stiSi' ' no air of the world,' — and concluding 
witli ' I can't endure her.' — * Nor I neither,* said 
Mrs» Yew, as tlie carriage drove off, and when the 
inolioH only of Iter lips communicated her thoughts. 

• Gertrude insta^itly took a hint, and looking through 
the hack- glass, she saw Mbs Fallowfield evidently 
ridiculhrg lier, and her patroness, with that ab- 
jectness, whkh makes the great flatter the little, 
laughing ct gorge dtplojfcc. The hint became con- 
verted into ' a lesson or the world ;' and Gertrude 
never after wished she could exchange her lot with 
Miss Fallowtield. 

jMr. Sydenham seemed, for a few minutes, lost in 
tliought; and his companion's ideas tilled her mind 
too quickly to allow her to speak. At last, Mr. 
Sydenliam broke out : * ^V'ell, I own even 1 am QSr 
Vanished : 1 did not expect any thing quite so bad. 
You have seen little of the world, my dear young 

Iftdy; 
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Ufiy; therefore you cannot compare conduct with 
xrooducty or nianoers with manners ; but you caii^ 
Mrith a little information, judge, and I would have 
yoa judge profitably, of the deplorable error a 
really good-natured woman is here led into by her 
vanity. This young creature, wliom Mrs* Yew, 
according to foishionable phrase, ^ patronises,' is 
far more pitiable than ever you were or can be. She 
is, I believe, the daughter of some petty shopkeeper 
in London. When a child, slie was beautiful, and 
Mrs. Yew wanting * aa object,' as it is termed, to 
supply the place of a French dog, took her from 
her parents, at about seven years old, designing to 
educate her, as she thought ; but iieing in a iew 
days tired of what she had undertaken, she made m 
composition with lier conscience througli the me- 
dium of lier purse, and placed her at one of the 
crouded schools of the metropolis, where slie feast- 
ed her vanity by exhibiting lier generosity in all its 
shades and modifications. The girl growing up of 
a good figure, and doing credit, at least in her ex- 
ternal, to the expencc lavished on her, she 1ms re- 
tained her pre-eminence as a gilded idol. I sup- 
pose, and 1 trMst, Mrs. Yew will provide for her; 
but all she can bequeath her, were it the empire of 
the world, will never atone for the mischief she has 
done her: the young woman might, without her in- 
terfering patronage, have been useful and humble 
in hei* prpper station; at present, she is the com- 
pletest libel on such ostentatious eccentricity, ^hat 
I ever bad the misfortune to sit down with.' 
With all the sincerity of her heart, did Gertrude, 

when 
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when Mr. Sydenham ceased speaking, thank the 
good Providence that had saved her from the dan- 
gers that seemed to await Miss Fallowfield, for 
whom, as she considered her the slave of Mrs. 
Yew's false notions, she felt pity. Mr. Sydenham 
encouraged every sentiment of compassion, as well 
as of gratitude; and he pointed out to her the 
great advantages of a lot, even productive of incon- 
venience, that allowed her to see her duty and, 
the world, as it was right to see them. 



CHAP. 
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' CHAPTER XXXIL 

(Economy of time. Want of method. Busy idlert. The idle 
entitled to no respect, A novel reader* 

They reached the rectory-house about an hour 
before dinner, and found Mrs. Brett very much 
amused by a letter she had received from her 
daughter. Gertrude again settled herself in the 
breakfast-parlor, with her employments about her, 
so arranged as that e.ie should be under no neces- 
sity either of foregoing conversation, or losing time. 
* You are, I see,' said Mrs. Brett, * an oeconomist 
of minutes ; an oeconomy which, I assure you, L 
prize beyond any other. It is a branch of this 
oeconomy to be methodical ; and I see you think 
so, by the manner in which you prepare to be in- 
dustrious. I have a family of little nieces, Colonel 
Brett's relations, of whom I am really very fond, 
but who make me very angry when I am with 
them or they with me, by losing their time in hunt- 
ing for what they ought to have* at hand. Wheii 
they should read, the book is not to be found ; when 
they should work, they have to borrow all they 
should have ready ; when they draw, they sit down 
with half their implements. In taking lessons 
from expensive teachers, half tlie time is consumed 
in running about the house in quest of pencils, or 
brushes, or their Indian ink, or a knife ; and^^t the 
» , Irt-etty 
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pretty foob wonder they cannot do as much as 
others. I tell them the truth, but they would 
believe any thing rather than the truth: these 
giddy girls will not be persuaded that order is pru*> 
dence; and I tremble to think how far tlie want of 
it may a0cct them through life« I should be sorry 
you thought me narrow-minded ; but I must own, I 
consider neatness of person, proper arrangements of 
drawers and wardrobes, care in the disposition and 
use of books, and in short, regularity and puno 
tiiality^ as leading to ttie performance of higher 
duties, and the having an employment to w*hich 
one can at any moment resort, as an admirable 
mean of learning the value of time. Idle people 
have certainly no idea ^at hours are nifide up of 
minutes, or they ^ould not be so wasteful ; and in 
women this negligence of time is less pardonable 
than in men. Men think ; but I conceive women 
to have more active than contemplative faculty 
about them ; and the great advantage they possess 
in needle-work, supplies them with a resource 
against the unused lapse of time. I have known 
such extraordinary instances of what has been done 
by this good housewifery of minutes, that I always 
reciommend it When my daugher was in train- 
ing, I never encouraged her in using the common 
expression ' it is not w^orth while:* the value of 
our time depends on our use of it ; and I am sure 
it is * M'orth the while' of any idle person to do 
any thin'g. Dr. "franklin's ideas on this subject * 
are very useful; but I often wish any one would 
collect instances, and I could furnish a good maiiy, 
of what has been ' made out of spare time.* When 

I'was 
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Iinras a girl, and had a very slender purse, and 
was obliged to appear with those whom I should 
have been unwilling, to disgrace by my humble at- 
tire ; I have worked many a dress by giving up to it 
only the time after supper, which no one. in the fa* 
nily thought worth employing. I had a friend who 
maintained a poor woman entirely, by making little 
lAatters for sale, for which she had no time but tliis.' 
* Perhaps,' continued Mrs. Brett, * you may 
not have seen much variety of character or man- 
ners in the world ; tlierefore you may be ignorant 
of the extreme idleness of some mistre^^ses of fami- 
lies in the higher ranks of life. I once, when I lived 
in .London, wished very much that a sensible wo- 
man of my acquaintance would join me, three morn- 
ings in the week, for four weeks, to attend some 
very pleasant and instructive lectures on experi* 
mental philosophy ; for such is the improvement 
daily made ia this branch of knowledge, that it is 
of importance to wdmen, who cannot be expected 
to be deep in it, to hear of its progress ; and when- 
ever such an indulgence comes in your way, you will 
find it very gratifying — it gives ona, at least, know- 
ledge enough ' to ask questions,' and that you 
know, in Johnson's opinion, was a degree a^ove the 
lowest state of barbarism. But when J made the 
proposal, my sensible fiiend, the wife of a dignitary 
of the Church fibo spent his mornings uniformly 
from home, and who. had neither child nor occupa- 
tion to detain her, professed herself extremely 
mortified that she had not time for the purpt se. 
You will suppose' stte had some pursuit — None 
^ • VOL. II. M * upon 
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upoD earth but bdr amusaxD^qt. She was not par- 
ticularly idle» and i^ from iodolent ; she spent a 
very moderate time at her toilet, and was» une^i*^ 
oeptioaably, a raticmal being : she only lived like' 
other people ; that is to say, she was out of her bed< 
sixteen hours of the day ; she breakfasted about 
teh ; she watered some pots of flowers ; she chirpied 
to a bull- finch; she audited her housekeeper; sha 
read the papers ; she saw a milliner or some other 
artificer of her person :— she wrote three or four 
notes, or perhaps a letter — she prepared to gp out 
for a drive or a walk ; she was hindered by visitors; 
she then set out ; she returned ; drest, and, engage^ 
ftt home or ahrcy^ for dinner aod the eveniqg, h^ 
day was gonp. If she read, it was for ani^usemen^ 
or by the dictate of fashion. But trifling as waa 
this at fifty ye^MTS of age, it is wisdom conpipared Jto 
the pract^:e of thousands. I have known speci* 
mens of a^ sorts. Before I married, it was my lot 
to spe^ nouch of my time with a distant relation 
who bad married, at fifteen, in the East Indies, sent 
out on speculation. Nothing could exceed the iur 
anity of this woiftan, but what I aaw in those of her 
own dass to whom she introduced me. AthomQ 
to change their clothes, which from habit they fanr 
cied necessary, was the only motive that drew 
them from their cumbent posture on the sopha, an^ 
^e pernicious employment of reading novels— thi^ 
circulating library wa4> I could almost say, thf 
gin-shop of their minds ; all the morning were their 
servants pacing the streets to change one mawkr 
ish description of love for auptber; ajoid pfteq 

« 
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have I followed one of ny friend's meo up to tliQ 
door, when -he has been, as slowly as possible, pro- 
ceeding towards it, in hopes to know before bo 
reached it, whether ' Lord George did marry Lady 
Juliana at last.' On delivering the volume, he has 
met a peevish inert rebuke for his tardiness, 
which be has answered with flat and insolent con« 
tradiction, the prelude to a discharge, and to aa 
enquiry for another foUow-creature to ruin !' 

' You account to me/ said Gertrude, * for a 
circumstance that occurred lately at Lady Lux* 
more's. She had, for some time, a very decent 
maid-servant, who was very kind to m^ and who 
would by stealth do many little jobs of needle-work 
for me, because, as she said, I could employ my 
time so much better. She left us, to my great grief, 
and went to live with a lady who did nothing, «»he 
told me, but watch the weather, and abuse the sky. 
She said, when I saw her afterwards, how sincerely 
she wished she could give me all her new mistress's 
spare time, and declared it very hard to live with 
any one so dismally idle. When I advised her not 
to give up her place, she asked me, how it was pos- 
sible to consider such a woman as her mistress.' ^ 

^ If we shew ourselves fools,' replied Mr^r 
Brett, * we must not be angry at being treated like 
fools. I remember once living near a neighbor, 
whose footman would not, on my request^ remove 
a noisy maccaw ; but one of my nyAher's servants 
told the man it interrupted me at what he called 
* my studies,' and it was gone presently.' 

Miss Fallowfield was spoken of^ and Mrs. Brett 

M 2 said, 
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said, * At a period when 'young people are made 
really the first personages in a family, ^hen every 
thing is given up for their advantage, and we seem 
to live only for th'fem, the happiness of youth is 
^ore to be doubted than ever ; and if I may trust 
those children whom I have questioned, there cer- 
tainly is something very much wanted to make them 
as happy as I remember fnyself and my brother. 
The minds of most young persons are now set to 
an edge too fine for use or comfort; and the want 
of discipKne is the foundation of misery, first ima* 
ginary and then real. In many families whom I 
have visited, I have seen the unpossibility of indul* 
gence— every day was jour defite ; and' when that 
is the prac ice, liow is any thing to be added? Our 
neighbor Willow used to ask his children what they 
M'(*ald please to be pleased with, till they had dd 
word left to reply but * Nothing :' he travelled to 
I^ondon in the stage-coach, because his daughters 
' wanted the carriage :' he was merely banker to his 
' sons ; they managed his farm and his estate, found 
fault with all he did, and then clamored for what 
they called * independence.' I did humbly repre- 
sent to one of them, really an amiable youth, but 
Utterly spoiled by mis-management, that he was 
only repeating the part of the prodigal son in the 
Gospel. * Father, give me the portion of goods 
which falleth unto me.' I arn persuaded that be 
never, till then, sawthe parallel. 

Dinner was a little delayed, and a servant came 
in;, to ask if it should wait for Mrs. Dough.— He 

.'•-'■'"" was 
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was ordered to inform her that it was ready, and 
while gone on this errand, Mrs. Brett told her 
young friend that Mrs. Dough was the sister oC 
Mr. Sydenham's deceased wifi?, and their near 
neighbor, but of a temper that required a little cir« 
cumspection on the part of those connected with 
her. The message returned implied that she was 
coming, but desired they would not wait for her ; 
and they prepared to sit do^vn. 

Negligent in her manners, half finbhed in hef 
dress, and of no prepossessing aspect, the lady en- 
tered, and took her seat, scarcely returning the ci- 
vilities with which she was received. In a melan^ 
choly monotony, she looked round, and' observing 
on the heat, desired another window and an oppo* 
site door to be opened : she then coipplained of hr 
tigue and illness, changed her mind after she was 
helped to that which she had chosen, and seemed 
unappeasably cross. It gave her no pleasure to 
hear that Miss Brett was well — that the gardener's 
wife was that morning, the mother of two lovely 
children ; that* the rain had been opportune; that 
it helped to fill the bushel, and refreshed the la* 
bourer ; that Basil Sydenham had met with pecu-* 
liar attentions in those with whom he was to em-^ 
bark ; and, in short, that every thing went well* 
She would reply only by her own vexations and 
tro^ibles, and when these lamentations should have 
been soothed by the kind expressions that met 
them, she revenged the defeat of her intentions, by 
endeavoring to convince her indulgent friends that 
they were deceived in their appreciation of their 

own 
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own happiness. ' Miss Brett,' she was sur^, 
^fancied herself well ; they would not believe it, 
tnit she was certainly gomg into a consumption as 
fast as possible/ — ' Basil would be killed/ she was 
positive, ' in the landing/ — * The poor gardener 
was much to be pitied for this double addition to 
his family / and * whether the fain was of use or 
not, time would shew/ She then laid open all the 
' secrets of the house* within her reach, and gave 
Gertrude the saikfactim of knowing that the fa^ 
qiily to whom she was a volunteer-guest, were with- 
out a cook, and had been called from a visit a few 
miles off to receive her. 

Gertrude was now sincerely vexed, and her self- 
reproach drew out the most cordial kindness of Mr. 
Sydenham and his sister, and with it, somewhat of 
Che tender sympathy of Mrs. Dough, who, Kke all 
of her class, had thrown darts, and wondered that 
they wounded. She was now extreuiely kind to 
her new acquaintance, and inviting her after dinner 
to walk back with her to her cottage, Mrs. Brett 
advised her to accept the invitation, as she would 
see one of the prettiest dwellings shq perhaps had 
ever seen. 

While Mrs. Dou^ withdrew with her brotber- 
in law, to speak on business, Mrs. Brett said, 
* This unhappy woman is an instance of the mis- 
chief arising from a want of common discretion and 
self-government You will scarce suppose it pos- 
sible that she was a distinguished beauty ui her 
youth : a fine Madonna countenance bespoke the 
softness of her mind ; and bad it been counteract- 
ed 
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tA itolimd of being iiAhitg^^ it might have cond^ 
nued aimtabte. Taking passion for her guid6, shi 
narried most indiscreetly, and was surprised and 
broken-hearted when she was compelled to own, as 
she said in a letter to my brother, that ^ Hyperion's 
curls might shade the brow of a hard-hearted vil- 
lain/ Yet still when the wretch had abandoned het 
to want, and afmost to despair, her passion, which 
had been her pride, survived all conviction ; and 
its empire over her prevented all that her frienda 
<!6uld d6 fot her relief. Every giiitiea they fiir- 
nished, went tb feed th6 vices of a man whom she. 
odght to hMe cOiisidered as her. greatest enemy ; 
and mistaikihg thdt lor a virtue which was a weak- 
ness, she distressed us all by her obstinacy. When 
he diedj we cohisiderM hbt as released ; but she b 
now as much a slave tt> herself as she was to hiou 
You vdll uiideittaEnd her completely^ if you spend 
a few hours w^ith^ her. Yoti^ will find tiiat she ik 
pursuing a ruinous plan of quitting the prettied 
asylum possible, and giving up what we could do 
ioir her as a neighboi*,^ to cotinecit herself in a prec»* 
libuis friendship; . 

Nfrs. Dough now r^-appea)i6d, with d couiAe^ 
nance that told she had been * hearing advice f it 
relaxed, however, oii turning towards Grertrude ; 
and they set oat to walk acrosis thtf garden to her 
house. Gertrude had never seen any thing so 
pretty as this little dwelling : it contiChled ,6v€rf 
thiiig conducive tb rational comfort, and was|riaced 
in a situation so eqaMy qiiiet abd cfaearful, that 
aM itiuM have eipresied gredt plebstire ib setting 

it, 
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it, had not the'proprietor infuffmcd her thal^ tear* 
tily wearied, by a year's abode in it, she was going 
the next morning to relinquish it for ever. * My 
good relations there/ said she, ' who have no more 
feeling than* horses, thought I must be very happy 
here ; but it is a great deal too much in the world 
for me ; I am hurried out of my life here, so I'm go- 
ing to make an exchange with a bmtber of poor 
Captain Dough's. He is to take my cottage for 
my term in it, and I have put all my afiairs into 
bis hands; and then I shall go and live with his wife 
and him. She. is a most charming, interesting 
delightful woman, 4iiough some people are too nice 
to visit her;— they have got, they tell me, the 
sweetest place possible at Brentford-butts. I never 
was there, but they -tell, me that there's a stream 
runs through the garden, and that the beHs sound 
so sweet on the Thames ! now I do love water and 
bells beyond any thing ; they make me so melan^ 
cbolyP 

As the conversation, fQr which the ladies h^ set 
down in. one x)f the rooms in perfect idleness, pro- 
ceeded, Gertrude learnt her new acquaintance's 
literary taste and propensities : ' I must,' said she 
' finish a book I had from the little circulating li- 
brary here : ah ! poor circulating library ! I was the 
foundress of it I question wheth^sr it will exist 
wi&out me : as for the parsonage- people, they are 
such a wretched matter-of-fact set, that they 
despise works of imagination — now I'm so fond of 
them; I love poetry, I love tragedies, and, ^of all 
things, a novel, if 'tis interesting ; tho' they tear 

my 



my nerves to tatters^ and I cannot bold a Joint still 
after some of them. Indeed, I thought at one 
time I had read till nothing could make me feel, 
but I tried the ^ Errors of Indiscretion,* and that 
has restored all my sensibility, thank God ! — I 
really do think, one may rea,d too much as well as 
loo little. You must not tell Sydenham a word of 
what I say ; for we are always quarrelling about 
reading. I, for my part, don't like any thing else: 
in a winter-evening, when I have got a good fire, 
and sit close to it till I'm scorched, and have got 
aome of my favorite books about me, I care for no- 
thing*/ 

A ser- 

* It is nnnccessaiy for us to say, that it is our wish to 
write dawn this wretched taste. That we may leave nothing 
undone to promote so good a caase, allow us to assure our 
young readers, that in seeking to r^ne, they datroy their 
feelings. Of this we bad a proof in a lady addicted to the 
studies of Mrs; Dough ; and who, being asked after a servant 
who had been dangerously ill, replied, ' O ! she wiU do 
well, you may be assured — such great coarse creatures can 
bear any thing/ And many proofs could we being of men 
lost to all sense of decency in their conduct, and justice to-> 
wards their sons and daughters, who have iLept themselves ini^p 
sensible to their deviations, by a resort to tEor circulating li« 
brary* To these hardened sinners, we can say nothing : tm 
the young of our own sex, we cannot say too much ; we can 
tell them, not only, that in youth, they will never be good 
for any thing ; but that in maturer years, they will be the 
dupes of enthusiasts, and that at the close of life, common 
charity must make every one ktpc that they will feel, in time 
for efficacious repentance, the iiretrievable waste of houty 
into which an idle passion for novelty has led them* 

But in reprobating this sad misuse of the time a% 

lowed 
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A servant on horseback now rode up hasfily, 
md gave in a messagei which was brought to Mrs; 
Dough. 

' Madam, the brkje and bridegrooni and the 
lady's sister i^ill be here in an hour.' 

* Bride and bridegroom?' drawled out Mrs, 
Bough, now let down from the throne of her imtt- 
gination to the plaint of re^ life. 

lowed us as Christians for probation, wc must be sir 
far just as to own insipidi and even impassioned uovelSi not 
the very worst reading of the present age. Wc would object 
to the too great indulgence of a taste for romaAce, but that 
we have been replied to by a reference to that reading trhich 
famished the ideas of Spenser and Mitton : we must there, 
fore content ourselves here with a very moderate dekortathn : 
but against another species of fiction, we cannot too loudly 
declaim y and by this we mean whatever can come under the 
denomination of sanguinan/ writing. We could, if our plan 
allowed of it, trace the scheme of erudition which has been 
attempted by those whose interests have lain in the quarter 
of confusion ; but it is enough for us to execrate the pollution 
of the mind by the butchering, pafhijs and deaHj/ supenuUural 
that have potrified and delighted many of the young students 
of the preseut age. If attending dissections, or exiecuting 
criminals, led to the mild and manly virtues that form the 
characters of the great and good, we would recommend Sur- 
geons^ hall and the New Drop, as the theatres on which our 
. yuuth might hope to attain that which constitutes an heroie 
mind ; but, after watching connexions of qualities and pur- 
suits^ as existing in living subjects, we have seen enough to 
make us wish well housed in a prosped of any popular tu- 
mult, all the young men of our acquaintance, who deal in 
the horrible and the mysterious ; and in the instances pro- 
duced, by our own sex, to thank Providence, on seeing young 
ladies entranced by spectres and murderous appearances^ 
that beings, not t;o be circumscribed within the natural kori- 
lon^ are neither of our family nor frididship^ 

After 
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After a few expressions of wonder and puzzle, 
the messenger himself was ordered in ; he oorro* 
, ^orated the former message, by saying, that he un* 
derstood every thing was settled, and that Mrs. 
Dough had been written to. Mr. Dough had let 
tile cottage for three months to Lord and Lady 
■ ■ , on their marriage, and they were now 
coming. 

Mrs. Dough, then awakened to recollection, be* 
gan to search every probable place ; and at length 
found, in her crammed pocket, a letter from her 
husband's brother, which she had received a week 
before, and, in her great concern to know the fate 
of a hero on paper, bad forgotten to open : — ^it con- 
tained the counterpart of the message she had just 
heard ; and, with Aat silly regard to trouble, which 
makes saying nothing equivalent to saying what is 
necessary to be known, had proposed her silence as 
the proof of her acquiescence in a plan, of which 
the fates and the muses had kept her ignorant. 

Gertrude was, in an instant, converted from a 
Visitor and a stranger, into a confidental friend and 
an assistant. The votary of literature had, in this 
Jinale of her abode, retained only one female do- 
Ynestic, who was to inhabit the house while, as she 
supposed, it would be empty : for want of opening 
the letter, she knew nothing of the arrangements shq 
was requested to make ; and as the good humor of 
some servants is not increased by putting tbecfi out 
of their pace, and her just fear of reprehension 
made herexcessively unwilling to reveal her embar- 
rassment to ^Kfoe wiio alone coulvfha^ x^eved it, 

she 
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she had no resource, but that which she instantly 
«doptedy the sitting down in the room where she 
should have beea finishing the preparations for her 
own remove, and fairly crying like a child. 

Gertrude, hurtatdbtress, which, however merited, 
. was, to an imbecile mind, severe, sought tojknow 
bow she could be most useful. She could extract 
from Mrs. Dough's incoherencies nothing but * Sup- 
per, beds, and — nobody to do any tiling for them/ 
All her iatreatiea^ could not prevail to be allowed 
to go back to the rectorj^house. Pride and obsti* 
nacy are together invincible ; and overcome by com- 
passion for herself, Mrs. Dough was soon in a state 
pf agitation that admitted of notlnng but an in* 
treaty to Gertrude not to leave her in distress. She 
could just tell her, that at a farm-house almost ad- 
joining she might get some provisions ; and Ger^ 
trude dispatched the maid with a request for poultry,. 
eggSy and vegetables. She next found the cham- 
bers, and was shocked to see the effect of domestic 
f latterdltness on that which was in itself abundant 

r 

and elegant Accustomed to keep her own apartr 
ment Cfeat, she soon put matters into more decent 
order, and repaired, as far as she could, the defi- 
^ticies of the still-weepmg lady. By the assistance 
of the farmer's wife, she got a little female esta- 
6Ushment into the house, a^ then found she should 
best please her new acquaintance, by going back to 
the rectory-bouse to beg a lodging for her. Think? 
iog she understood the business, andiiad only to 
State the case, she was preparing to.s^t out, when 
ibe wa* (;itUed back repeatedly to be instructed in 

the 
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the prevarications of an accomplice ; all was shufr 
fling, and of kin to lying ; if sach or such a thk^ 
was said, she was to answer so ; a story about the 
delay and miscarriage of the letter was to be 
framed ; and every plan was to be adopted as con*!* 
tributing to safety, but that of telling tlie trutH. She 
could not promise to do half what was enjoined ; 
^he promised, in general, her best exertions, and at 
last was dismissed, not merely as an envd^, but widi 
the perfect fttculties of a plenipotentiary. 

Returning back to the cottage, to report the 
good disposition of those between whom and Mrs. 
Dough she had been placed as a bulwark, she met 
a new lesson. The room in which she had left 
her, was in high confusion, and she was sitting in 
tlie midst of it, with a book in her hand, and weep* 
ing. But she soon dried her tears^ — ^for the sorrows 
of the circulating library, like some others, are 
transitory,— ^and declared the ^ Errors T)f Indis- 
cretion,' was, without exception, the most delightful 
thiqg ^he bad ever read. ' I was so hurried,' said 
she, ^ that I was forced to compose myself by 
reading a chapter or two of this sweet work; 1^ 
so interesting!* 

Nothing could exceed her gratitude to Gertrude, 
when she found she could delegate to her the busi<t 
ness she ought to have done, and continue to in- 
dulge herself with the loves of Miss Terentia Moat- 
inorency and Sir Alcibiades Mount Eglantine. Ger- 
trude packed and arranged ; and Mrs. Dough re- 
paid her by reading aloud those passages that most 
interegted her * feelings.'— * But,' said Gertrude, 

when 
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when she paused to recover herself under the op* 
pression of her sympathy, ^ what a quantity of the 
book must be taken up by the names ! and how 
very ill the Roman and Greek Christian names 
suit the French and Irish surnames I'*-*' O! that 
is nothing/ said Mrs. Dough, ^ they sound delight^ 
^ily ; they are so much the better for the length ; 
but if you knew the people themselves, they are 
ao interesting T 

^ You talk of themi ma'am, as if they were realp- 

^ So I do^ and so I feel; and there is such mo- 
rality! I am sure Sydenham may say what i^ 
will, but there is more to be learnt from, novels 
than fix>m sermons. Why, do you know, I often 
lead five or six volumes in a day!* 

* I do not wonder, ma'am, your spirits are low.' 

' O ! they would be lower without reading. — 
I'm convinced that, without books such as these, I 
could not exist : there are so many vexations in life, 
that one wants some comfort' 

' fiat do you not think that descriptions of peo- 
ple, so very amiable that you must feel alt persons 
in reality beneath them, produce rather disappoint- 
ment?' 

^ O, no ! there is in reality scarce aay body in the 
world worth caring for — so much deceit ! such sel- 
fishness ! such meanness ! Why, Sydenham and 
Mrs. Brett, are two of the meanest creatures that 
ever lived ; nothing liberal or noble about them ; 
no notions of what / call sincere friendship.' 

This was conversation Gertrude would not en- 
courage. She was therefore very well pleased 
when Mrs. Dough was called away. 

5 Bnt 
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fiut she had. proceeded only a few steps, wlien 
she returned back, recollecting something omitted ; 
and during a hunt for what she now remembered 
was not where she sought it, she took the oppor- 
tunity to ask Gertrude ^ how her heart stood, and 
whether Lord Portargis was grown more interest^ 
ifig than i;^ used to be ; but receiving no other 
Batisfaction tlian * I do not know what you mean, 
ma'am ;' which applied equally to both the sapient 
questions, she seemed disappointed* and again set 
out on tlie errand that was awaiting her. * Oh ! \ 
do not wonder,* thought Gertrude, ^ at Mr. Ster- 
Mng a talid^g of going through thtu world wjth one a 
ey^s Qpeo. Were he to see this good lady alwaya 
runniqg after the pa»t hour, and ruoniog in fettera 
of her oiif n nvakipji^ a^ (^ wqul4 call them^ what 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Faralyiii f^ the mmi. SvpcrMiam, J ghrts ideas of lace mri 
' marriage. Butk anecdote. Inanition, x Tie novel-reifder's 
departure. Advantages of dealing injiction. Old/askumed 
functiUo. A good old wonum* 

So passed the minutes and the hours which Ger* 
trade iiiitnessed of Mrs. Dough*s existence. She 
could get forward with nothing. Whatever spring 
dhte had in her mind, acted only on her imagination ; 
and the hints she let drop, intimated the serious in- 
jury her most important affairs had sustmied from 
ber * want of time/ to attend to. them. * This want 
of time it was impossible not to refer to her mode 
of wasting it She lived in a delirium ; and habit 
bad made it her natural state of mind. 

Gertrude reared on a plan of mere usefulness 
to others, and who, forgetting the Arabian Nights 
and Johnny Armsti*ong, had, for some years, only 
asked of a recital that pleased her, ^ Is it imleed 
true y and of any one, commended for talent or 
external recommendation, ' fiut is he or she very 
good ?' — whose imagination was the fringe, not the 
material of her mind's clothing, was astonbhed that 
an enteitaining story should have any charm for a 
woman who appeared to have had ne^r half a cen- 
tury's experience of * the reality' of life ; that ac- 
tive duties should be neglected, and concealment 
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.resorted to,— for every thing was to be kept from 
^ the rectory-people,' — where to perform the one 
and avoid the other was possible, made her doubt 
the sanity of her new acquaintance. Alas ! poor 
ignorant Gertrude knew not the effect of early ha- 
bit. She knew not that Mrs. Dough had, from her 
infancy, been imbibing this soporific of the mind, 
and that it is as hard to break the poisonous habit, 
as to abstain from opiates or ardent spirits. 

There was a forbearance in the conduct of Mr. 
Sydenham and his sister, when, after many mes- 
sages, Mrs. Dough, her personals^ as she called 
them, and her friend, loaded like herself, arrived 
at the rectory-house by a midnight-moon ; and this 
charity shewed plainly their conclusion, that her 
imprudence deserved reprehension. Very few en- 
quiries were made as to facts, perhaps because 
they thought facts the only things they should not 
hear. In one point, the guest seemed to consult 
the convenience of ^(fese to whom she was obliged : 
she desired to share Gertrude's bed ; and when 
civilly dissuaded from it, she greatly astonished 
heVffby declaring the impossibility of her closing 
her eyes if left alone. Mr. Sydenham, as if wea- 
ried with the repetition of idle folly, cried ou^ 
* Nonsense, nonsense !' Mrs. Dough began a sys- 
tem of self-defence, and Gertrude had the amuse- 
ment of hearing half a dozen stories of swinging 
cojjins'-^little zvomen in white standing in a door^ 
way^ and curtsying — hands displayed on the back 
of the chimney — and prognostic characters of ap- 
proaching death, which Mrs. Dough had no^ in- 
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deed, seen with her own eyes, but through the me- 
dium of her second-sighted Irish friend^ Lady 

W 

Hearing a rumor of prayers, she whispered, that 
she should * be off;' and calling for her candle, 
avoided * the flat business' of thanking God for 
the mercies of the day and begging his protection 
for the night. 

Sleep is not necessary to heroines or their ad- 
mirers, Mrs. Dough's faculties were in all their 
brilliancy, when her bed-fellow could have slept; 
and she was now doomed to hear the history of her 
short courtship and hasty marriage. We would 
record it; but atty novel of the lower order will 
furnish it ; and wc are not writing a novel. . 
• Gertrude's interest in it did not proceed to. the 
encouragement of a repetition. She had inferred, 
froiti some very beautiful passages, descriptive of. 
the bohds of so<^iety, which she had copied for Mr. 
Sterling, from the writings o(|Pir William Temple, 
and others, that marriage was the most dignified, 
and the moit serious of all relations. She had ima^ 
gined that it was properly entered into, whe*> per- 
sons, previously disposed to take on themselves the 
cares of life, for the sake of domestic happiness, 
sought out, on this principle, or accepted on it, the 
partner best suited to their dispositions. She could 
conceive an inviDrted and yet not irrational pro- 
ceeding of the mind; she could suppose the heart 
seized on by sudden affection, and themind follow- 
ing up its passion, and rendering it rational and re- 
spectable, by its willingness to take on itself the 
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duties consequen#on its grati(ication. Her favo- 
rite fable, * tbe Sparrow and the Dove/ in short, 
gave her her ideas of connubial life ; and she could 
not imagine that a marriage which could be de- 
scribed as Mrs. Dough described her's, a hasty re- 
solve, founded on adventitious circumstances, and 
made irrevocable before it had been considered 
long enough to perceive that it was ruinous. Ger- 
trude wished to hear no more ; and Mrs. Dough, 
not daring to proceed witliout some monosyllable 
of curiosity, now tumbling and tossing with the in- 
termitting fever of her own follies, recollected fifty 
omissions, and summed up all her woes and trou- 
bles, by a wish so common- place, that she saw no^ 
as it .regarded her, its absurdity. Ready-made 
phrases seldom fit better than ready made clothes* 
She wished for ^ a cottage by a wood side^ whert 
she might live in quiet, and in her own way.' Lady 
H . , who, when living in Stratford-place, was 
astonished how her friend, Lady , could en- 
dure the Admiralty, which she properly observed 
^vas 710 thoroughfare^ hardly forgot her own situa- 
tion more. 

Disturbed, as Gertru(ie's disposition to sleep had 
been, by the vivacity of Mrs. Dough's spirits, she 
could not compose herself to rest as soon as she 
ceased to chatter ; and, though she had much to ru- 
minate on which was agreeable, she found it stiU 
impossible to exclude the very painful recollections 
connected with the house she was in. Slie endea- 
vored to divert her thoughts, by calling to mii>d, 
as it were for her future practice, what produced the 
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rational enjoy Qicnt in whicli shf^was conscious of 
existing in this new situation ; and slie could easily 
perceive that it flowed from the good principle, 
good sense, good temper, and good manners of 
those to whom she was so highly indebted for her 
rescue from smoke and solitude : a strong inclina- 
tion took possession of her mind to communicate 
confidentially with these kind friends on the cir- 
cumstances of her situation, and particularly on 
'those which wciglied the most heavily on her 
mind, the disgrace of her mother and her own ap- 
prehensions of Lady Luxmore's displeasure on her 
return home. 

Mrs. Dough, true to the character of her sect, 
'Jwhose first principle seems disorder, averse to go- 
ing to rest, and unable to sleep at a proper hour, 
was just in the full enjoyment of a midnight repose 
when she should have risen; and Gertrude, leaving 
her to judge of what was prudent in her own con- 
cerns, when she had in vain striven to bring her 
to some useful consciousness, went down early, with 
the hope that she might meet Mr. Sydenham : she 
walked through some of the apartments to the gar- 
den ; doors and windows were all set open, and that 
peculiarly delightful feeling of a current of fresh 
air, balmy, fragrant, and pure from its vegetative 
sources, met her : the loveliness of the morning 
called forth her simple gratitude ; and she had al- 
most forgotten she was in search of Mr. Sydenham, 
when he met her, and, by the gentlest expressions, 
tried to dispel that pensive character of her coun- 
tenance, which, though perhaps no more con- 
nected 
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nected. M'ith real melancholy than the shower of 
yesterday, was pcSnful to the humanity of a mind, 
which witihcd all, and especially tliose not yet en- 
tered on the conflict of life, happy. Drawing her 
arm within his, he enquired after hqr health and 
comfort, ,and soon gave her ^n opportunity of own- 
ing to him the agony she expected to nipet in the 
enquiries of those who bad l^nown her mother. 

He ass^ired her she would have nothing of 
this kind to fear ; and when slip urged as a princi- 
pal source of her terror, the prepossessions I^dy 
Luxmore's never-concealed sentiments might have? 
implanted, he replied to her, that noiie did so little * 
mischief to others as thqse who are vehernqpt jp 
censure. ^ I remember,' said he, ^ a trifling occur- 
rence many years ago, when I was at ^at^j a^^d 
which at thfg time made me reflect on the w^nt of 
prudence in persons who let zeal get the mastery of 
their good feelings. In going along one of the 
streets, which rise with a gentle slope towards tlie 
upper part of the town, I saw a wretched horse in 
a coal-cart fallen- on the pavement The boy who 
drove it, did all in his power to raise it, without 
whipping or beating, and really was in danger, from 
wgmt of height and strength, of falling under the 
horse. A very well-dressed l^dy, with all the ap- 
pearance of ftishion, was passing, and having, L 
suppose, been taught the associated ideas of 
* horses and whips,' which she did not recollect 
ngiight sorpetimes be distinct, she, I imagine, on see- 
ing the hor$e fall, concluded the boy had heen pruel 
tp him. Running into the nqiiddle of the street, 

and 
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and blandishing a very fine nosegay which she 
happened to have in her hand,- she poured forth -a 
volume of abuse at the lad, calling out to him, at 
his peril to touch the horse, and styling him coward 
and blackguard ; and threatening him, in very un- 
usual phrase, that she would * burn his head off.' 
The boy, regardless of her wrath, proceeded in his 
endeavors, while she, turning to the crowd that was 
collecting, demanded their aid or their sanction, in 
i^hat she called * the cause of humanity.' The boy 
might now have exercised any cruelty in hi$ na- 

^ture, for all eyes and ears were directed to the fair 
one; and amidst the laughter of the vulgar and tl)e 
pity of the better sort, she resumed her walk.' 

Mrs, Brett having joined her brother and their 
guest, prayers were read, no one being absent 
but the privileged Mrs. Dough. Let 4t not be 
suspected that her active spirit had indulged iq 
slumbers — she was gone to settle with her friend, 
the keeper of the circulating library. She made 
her appearance in the course of breakfast, equipt, 

. to Gertrude's great consolation, ready for her 
journey. 

After the first civilities, to which she was not at 
leisure to attend, she was completely in action : so 
many things were forgotten ; so much business had 
icen heaped on the narrow back of the last half 
hour, that, in mere desperation, she turned away 
from her cares to her breakfast ; and Mrs. Brett 
was' obliged to make th^se exertions for her, which 
any oi;e else would have made for themselves. 
T^e prospect was, in truth, a stimulative^ as it was 
Ro le3s than her speedy departure. 

A frieqd 
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A friend was fo call her; and, though a strain 
ger to the family at the rectory-house, this lady was 
received cordially at the breaicfaat-table. An 
accident, of little importance in tiie event, had 
alarmed her) and on entering the bouse she wa6 
near fainting. Then were most peculiarly evident 
the neble effects produced on the mind by the ^ £r* 
rors of Indiscretion.' This hunter for sensations, 
tbi$ mourner over imaginary sorrows, could eva- 
sively endeavor to rally off her friend's indisposi* 
tion, by hinting, that she knew it was all the part-^ 
ing with a certain handsome colonel. The folly did 
not tend to the comfort of tbe sufferer ; it covon 
pleted the mischief, and she fainted. 

Mrs* Dough was then frightened, tod conse- 
cfuently scared ; she pulled all tiie bells ; she ealle4 
every body; and turning round like «. Turkish 
dervise at hia devotions, she moved not a fto^r, 
nor an inch, towards her friend's recovery. But 
as soon as Mrs. Brett had got what was neeesr 
sary, and began to apply tbe means, of restoring 
her, then again Mrs. Dough became efficient, but 
not to any salutary end.-r-Persons of extreme 
feeliDgs have no powers but of impeding^ Mrs. 
Dough could tell lierself, volubly and energetically, 
how much, she was shocked, and run the wrong 
way for what she sought : she could, by peipetual 
objections and silly cautions, paralyse tlie hai^ds 
of such a novice as Gertrude, who knew not that 
she ought to disobey her ; but beyond this, she was 
perfectly inane. When Mrs. Br^ increased tlia 
Ciirrent of air, it would givo Mrs. »» f . !*■■■ cold : in 

attempting 
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attempting to make her swallow a little haitshom 
and water, she would certainly spoil her new habi^ 
^ O ! heavens and earth !* she exclaimed, ^ it will 
take all the color out; and it is so becoming!' 
When the spirit was applied to her temples, this 
guardian of her possessions screamed out, that it 
would turn her hair grey ; and when applied to bet 
nose, all the skin would come off. 

But in spite of Mrs. Dough's impediments, the 
lady was recovered ; and in the subsequent arrange- 
ment of their plans; it came out that a part of theii' 
business on the road was to stop at an assize-town, 
to hear the interesting trial of a girl, who, prompt- 
ed by her sweetheart, had first robbed, and then 
set fire to her mistress's house : she was, as Mrs. 
Dough had heard, to be drest in white with black 
ribbons ! This, and a hope that while in London, 
she should obtain a sight of Bethlem hospital, 
seemed some compensation for suspending the six 
volumes a day, and the loves of Sir Alcibiades 
Mount-Eglantine and Miss Terentia Montmorenci, 
in reading which, her great haste and much occu* 
pation, had compelled her to pass over the most 
interesting circumstance — the attendance of Miss 
Tercntia's daughter, ^ a lovely interesting crea- 
ture, not seven years old,' on her mamas first 
wedding. What could be more fascinating?— It 
is all to be read in the voluminous, and not yet 
finished, * Errors of Indiscretion 5' a work which, 
like its subject, can have no bounds, and iitto 
which nothing is inadmissible. 

But severely as was Mrs, Dough's literary taste~" 
and * sirely, we shall be^told, every one has a right 

to^ 
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to their own' — we grant it, but let us proceed — se- 
verely as was the good lady's propensity treated by 
her friends, \ve must, in candor, confess, that . 
much is tt)'be said in defence of the love of lies 
and ^vonders, and in behalf of the excitation of a 
passion, requiring, perhaps more than any other, 
the strong curb of reason and virtue. Mrs. Dough 
proved most conspicuously, in one point, the bene- 
fit to be derived from it : having had all her. tears 
and feelings bespoken for Sir Alcibiades and Miss 
Terentia,ghe had none for her relatives : on parting, 
consequently,' she spared herself and otiiers a dis- 
tressing sciene ; for in the mood in which the}' part* 
ed, there was little prospect of their meeting again; 
and * the last' is, even in poetry, recorded as an 
expression not to be uttered with indifference, ex^ 
cept by persons of a peculiar frame. Admit- 
ting, as she exprest herself in her own lan- 
guage, no obligations but * those of the heart,* 
she had no debt of gratitude to discharge, or 
to oppress her. She therefore preceded her friend, 
and got into the carriage, without one reflect- 
tion ; and as she had, with something that in 
its result appeared like savage nature, suffered 
the bride and bridegroom to succeed her in her 
cottage, without recollecting that some little 
civilities might be acceptable, in like manner 
she quitted her best friends, without it ow^ 
occurring to her, that she might ' need their 
friendship. 

But in a wider field of observation, there 
are inexhaustible arguments in favor of the 

narcotic 

' 6 
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Barcotic influence of a succession of love fic- 
tions on the conscience. You njay pass the years 
of improvement, and never suspect they are flown j 
jou may substitute capricious feeling for Chris^ 
tian duty, and endure no remorse ; yoq may ccm* 
template with equal indiflerence the character of 
Masinissa and Scipio; nay, you may p>i*efer 
the former, and no still smdll voice shall disturb 
JOU ; you may, in all principles of like and dis« 
Uke, good and evil, right and wrong, traverse oftener 
tlidD the church-vane, and no one shall have the 
hardihood to expect a reason; you may he the 
friend of opposite characters j you may extol to- 
day the Lucretia, to-morrow the Messaiina of the 
mge ; and none can wonder, if they know but the 
course of your reading ; but let no one depend oft 
you for judgment or justice ; the great data of the 
human mind, the axioms of lite, are not to be foufid 
in pictures of diseased hearts ; nor can the study of 
them produce good to any but the dealers in putre- 
faction. Persons disposed to this species of erudi-^ 
tkxtf are the first to accept the counterfeit of virtue : 
tiiey wait for no assay of the gold that passes cur- 
rent with them : advertised by their \evy taste, as 
the prey of slmrpers and the dupes of the designing, 
they meet in their own persons with the accidents 
that form their studies and their drean>s, and be- 
come the object of their own speculations. The 
harmlessness of the dove, and the wisdom of the. 
serpent, are not their examples ; all their calcula* 
tions are for another planet, and generally for that 
whose deity was worshipped on a Friday. 

What 
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What have been the consequences of an early 
%nd an indulged taste fbr works exalting the feelings 
into virtues ana criterions, none can know but those 
who have, in subsequent calamity, witnessed the re- 
morse attendant on it. It was this delusion of ex- 
travagant fiction that misled old Lady ClamberwelJ, 
when she thought a match with * an amiable 
adulteress' would be the aggrandisement of her 
son and her family : it is the ofFuscatron that such 
studies throw over the mental faculties that has 
made Mrs. Morbid insensible to tlie distinction 
between the honorable fidelity of sincere friendship 
and tbe villainous ti'eachery of hypocritical candor.^ 
The false pictures of human nature, which find 
youth artless and inexperience innocent, make age 
foolish, and the grey head an object of pity or of 
ridicule : for never yet was it known that any one 
became better able to judge of mankind from the 
documents of capricious fiction. If we would act 
as^ our duty enjoins, and inforfti that duty by real 
knowledge of our species, we must make the Gos- 
pel our guide, and take history for our chart in 
the course we have to steer. 

The first object of concern, after the tra- 
vellers were set forward, was Lady Mary Sy- - 
denham, who had, in the course of the pre- 
ceding day, received every attention from the 
rectory-house 'that an indisposition admitting 
scarcely any, cQuld accept ; and now, Mrs. Brett, 
inviting Gertrude to accompany her, ordered a low 
four-wheeled carriage, in w|iich she drove through 
tlie park, to' make her pergonal enquiries. They 
^und her ladyship recovering^ ^d ^t breakfast 

with 
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with the earl and viscount. * You are come just 
in time to relieve my aunt's conscience,' said Ijor^ 
Luicmore : ' she postpones accepting a pleasure 
in the fear of doing a rude thing* A messenger is 
just. come over from lier old fiiends Lprd and 

j^y IJ J they are iquitting the country, 

and want her to spend a few days with them imme- 
diatcly. I would iiave her go; but she cankK^t stir 
without absolution from the rectory/— The matter 
was presently adjusted, and tiiough Gertrude was 
sorry to lose the present opportunity of improving 
her interest in Lady Mary's heart, she felt that 
she might, in a few days, when she was less occu- 
pied by novel objects, be more at leisure to enjoy 
ber society. They therefore took leave, intending 
to meet again shortly. 

In their return home, Mrs.Brett called to see an 
invalid friend, who resided in a very pretty but very 
small house in the street of the town. She was en- 
tirely a stranger to Gertrude ; but her appearance 
was so agreeable, her manners were so easy, and 
ther^ was so much to please in her, and in every 
thing about her, that the want of acquaintance was 
but a small abatement of the pleasure of yisiting 
l>er*. She bore the appearance of having been de- 
licately pretty : she was drest with the most scru- 
pulous neatness ; and her conversation was kind 
and intelligent: she seemed to take pain and infir-* 
mity as the price at which long life was purchased, 
and as a reasonable price when they allowed her 
to enjoy the society of her friends. The ladies made 
her a visit of about half an hour, and when they 

were 
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were^ returning home, Mrs. Brett said, * That ex- 
cellent woman is an example of the power a good 
mind has to resist the mischief many conpplain of, 
es connected with living much in the world. No one 
has lived more in it, or less in that part of it wliach 
could mak€ a respectable old age. I cannot say 
hers was such * a youth of folly,' as brings * an old 
age of cards' — her s was a youth of cards and dissi- 
pation. The imprudent second marriage of her 
mother, threw her, when almost a child, on the pro- 
tection of a sister many years older than herself, 
and who had married at what may literally be called 
random; for with a very good fortune, she ran 
away with a young man, who, under peculiar disad- 
vantages, had his way to make in a profession. The 
wife wa> a woman as destitute of conduct as any 
one I ever h^Qyv ; and the extreme weakness of her 
understanding rendered her a burthen and a vexa- 
tion. This friend of mine was, at a very early pe- 
riod of life, obliged to take the management of the 
family ; her assistance was useful even in the pro* 
fessiou of the husband ; and he succeeding to a 
very extmordinary degree, and rising to- an asso» 
elation with people of the highest rank, she wdA^ 
with her sister and him, involved in incessant 
schemes of pleasure. She had no particular seri- 
ousness about her, to withstand this ; she had had 
a very ordinary education ; and from tlidse who 
knew licr long before I did, I could never hear any 
thing belter of her than that she was perfectly good 
tempered. She lost her relations, and had then her 
^lode of life to chusc. Without the least mur- 
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muring at being obliged to forego the pleasures 
' procured by an ample income, she retired, on 
* About Ifiree hundred pounds a year, to a situation 
TTithin reach of those whom she thought her most 
sincere friends, turned her attention to books of no 
trifling character, cultivated a spirit of curiosity, 
which made the conversation of sensible people her 
highest entertainment ; and taking two respectable 
servants, she included their best interests iii her 
pious concern for herself. She is rheumatic to a 
great degree, and lives in incessant pain ; but 
tliongh a little difference may sometimes be per- 
ceived in her spirits, you will never see any in her 
temper. I have known her exti'emely ill treated 
by person? from whom she might have expected 
kmdnesjs ; and that she felt it deeply, might be dis- 
* covered ; but she never told of it, nor would suffer 
it to be mentioned, without reminding those wiio 
named it, that it is impossible to know, as precisely 
as is requisite in judging, the motives on which 
oiir fellow- creatures act. She was invited into 
this neighborhood, by a family who are her near- 
est relations : the scheme was, that she should 
spend the summer with them : lame as she is, they 
jrave her a chamber inaccessible but by several 
flights of stairs, and contrived so as seemingly to 
put it out of their power to indulge her ; her maid 
told me she never went to sleep but in tears, though 
slje was perfectly silent on their conduct. When 
she w as returning home, * more in sorrow than in 
anger,' a circumstance occurred which deprived 
lier of her former abode, and we prevailed on hef 

to 
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to tx)me hither, at least for the summer. She is 
now, I am sorry to say, declining fast,- but her oiind 
seems to grow more luminous as her strength dc* 
creases ; and grieved must my brother and I be 
when she drops. The decency and propriety of 
her habits of life; her good breeding, which pre- 
vents her being a burthen to any one ; the paios 
she has taken to acconnnodate herself to the inoo- 
cent practice of the world : her tender affection, 
her sincere and mild piety, all together, iirake her 
one of the most interesting old women I ever 
knew* — ^not at all like poor Mrs. Dough "s intti^esi^ 



^^ 



♦ III calling to mind this valuable woman, vtho wns vttf 
well known, and highly esteemed by that part of the Loitdoo 
world, whom some would recommend as the faMMaUc, 
l)at whom we honor as the resyectabh^ and in hintjiig at lixtle 
vexations borne wiih patience and meekness, we gladly cw- 
brace the opportunity to point out to those forming their ha- 
bits ahd practice, the great gratification to be obtained— for 
we will not hold <rut so low a reward as praise- by an atten* 
tion to the comfort of the aged; for indeed the aged ac« 
often well worth our best attentions. Do not, my dear 
l^Iiss Lancett, ask us what can possibly be done for ti set cf 
^razy carcases — there is much to be done for minds prepar- 
ing to take leave of this world and possession of another, 
;ind much, for which, wc can say, on experience, they will 
repay us abundantly. We wish we could convey to ch« 
minds of young females, the heartielt satisfaction experi- 
enced by a friend of our's, when having devoted one hour of 

a gay evening in a visit to good old Mrs. B. — '' , she was 

received by her with this exprewiion — * You arc a blessing to 
the aged.' 

It cannot be called an infirmity to rejoice in not being 
forgotten — ^it Is a reasonabla and a laudable feeling, aixi 

gnrally 
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mg heroes and heroines, but really one df those 
who make one seek for the power of contributing 

to 

greatly does any proof of it tend to cliear the languor of old 
age* An occasional morning-visit, in which a little of what 
is passing, even a detail of fashions and manners, will con- 
sole and amuse those of our own sex, whom the dccFme of 
powers confines to their drawing-rooms ; and we have found 
ourselves of use, when we have, in all our little emljellish- 
mcnts for a ball or assembly, given the former part of the 

evening to the good old dowager Lady D • We have 

received her polite acknowledgments, with a gentle request, 
that we would come again ^oon, and tell her * how it went 
off/ It was an attention that served to keep up the inte- 
rests of life: we never found the hour and half drag; and we 
arc convinced, that were old ladies taught to expect this lit- 
tle kindness^ they would, like our good old friend, cultivate 
a taste a little better than that for cards, which, though an 
admirable relaxation in many instances, ought not to be relied 
on as a sole resource. 

lie who offered a premium for a new pleasure, would have 
clone better to have offered it for some new employment for 
, the aged ; and gladly do we hail every thing which comes 
under that denomination, till we find it more eagerly seized 
on, as a new mode of idleness, by those who have not yet to 
deplore the abatement of any of their youthful energies ; and 
we see pretty little pliant fingers, and eyes that intend, in a 
year or two, to make their brilliancy felt, employed in manu- 
re tures of coai'se worsted. We deprecate, as almost wicked^ 
the injury done needlessly to the sight by the vain works 
of former ages, contrived certainly to keep young females in 
a sort of mental lethargy ; but we like to see every thing in 
its proper season* 

Another consideration of importance in the discharge of 
our duty to the aged, suggests itself to us, in the arranging 
our table. Those who have witnessed the maceration pro- 
duced at the time of life when eating is a pain and a labor, 

as 
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to their happiness; and in all this — in the choice 
of her company — her employments — her books, 
and all her habits^ the merit is certainly, under the 
guidance of Heaven, her own/ 

as it will be to us all, if we live to be olcl, will fed witb us 
our good fortune, when, by a very little of the spirit uf 
accuinniodation, wc hnvc had the happiness of hearing «i 
good old friend say, * I have not made such a dinner this 
fortnight; will ypu allow your housekeeper to tell mine, 
how she made that dish' so tender V These are trifles iu 
the eyes of the inconsiderate; but to those who have leisuro 
to think ' what manner of persons we ought to be/ they 
are of equal importance with that >ihich is allowed to 
interest the affections of all, the nutriment of an in&nt; 
and when the Miss Rccklesses, at the head of their ne<]rli. 
gent .father's family, cry out, * What signifies it? it is only 
grandpapa coming to dine,' we beg them to recollect, that 
there are infinite shades of the sixth commandment, and 
that casuists include in the breach of it, many things short 
of fatal effects. The spirit of accommodation peculiarly be- 
lofngs to women ; and the pos^sion or Want of it, is sooner 
or later, felt by themselves, as well as others, iu the order of 
their abode. We confess' "our great surprise, when, talking 
to a highly nccom^plished young woman, married in a situa- 
tion that required her domc*s tic care, she said that her hus- 
. band was difTicuU to please at table. ' He complains,' said 
she, * that we have, in the winter, no pudding but rice— 
now there is no pudding, that I know of, in a common way, 
but that.' Would it uot be better by a little neat*handed 
care, to give our relatives cause to say * I dine no where 
so well as at home }* — And in the performance of our duties 
to the aged, would any one wish for a higher compensation 
than an ancient friend of our's bestowed on a lady who bad 
invited her for a short sejour^ when on parting, the guest 
said, * I have to thank you for much kindness— you have 
givea me more pleasure than I thought myself, at my time 
of life, capable of enjoying/ 

voju II. o CHAP* 
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iMfons of es^perknce* Jgnechk arratigemmtt. The kind m- 
itntdorMf ukd ignorant mpdrer* Equitabk opinimw. 

* i * 

# 

WjtiEN the.l&imily next met, Mrs. Yew apd Miss 
i*aUowfield affcarded theoi subjects of candid re- 
mark ; and Gertrude, pehaps more disgusted for 
having been at 6rst caught, spoke almost in despltir 
of any pleasure or advantage to be derived from a 
world where such persons seemed to have so much 
guthonty. Self-love prompting her to suppose she 
must be the butt and ridicule of others, as «he was 
convinced she had be«^ of these two ladies, she 
was beginning to think, when scarcely entering on 
the world, how she could ^et tl>rough life at 4 dis^ 
tancefromit. — ^^In concluding some rather vehe- 
ment expressions of distrust and dissatisfaction, 
she said, * I almost doubt whether I ought not to 
4read all ^cquaiotfiince with the worW.' — * No, no,* 
%iddL Mr. Sydenham, ' do not go to extreme^; 
these people are but the monkies of the woods ; 
there are generous lions, sagacrods elfephants, and 
useful "horses for the nqturalist's better contempla- 
tjiofa ; but this i^iference you mjiy fairly wake, that 
vaaity ;is a qu^ity destiuctive of our best feelings ; 
w€ cannf^ think too highly of ourselves •^vithout 

thinking 
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thmmn^; too little of the purpose fur which we were 
6ept into the world. I could prose for an hour on 
the saUject ; but. we have all^ thank Heaven! our 
daily labor to perform j ^nd my sister- in-law Vde^ 
parturehas thrown me behind in mine: if you see 
me a little cross to-day, you must impute it to her. 
liime murdered in the morning revenges himself all- 
the day, on the industrious. The idle he only pu-» 
i^bes by laughing at them while he cheats them ; 
and tiiey thin)c him a very pleasant fellow, if he:^ 
4ae6. not stay too long. In your present habits of 
li^ you c^oot know how easy it is to do nothing, 
I wQMld engage, if you will only allow me to begia : 
4e^ch day wi^^ a breakfast ^f cold tea and news« 
pf^persy to get through a month, without an hour I 
could account for. £ut 1 must run away from yoii 
now ; you can, I dare say, find your own employ^ 
lo^nt ; you will proceed with that account for me : 
wh^iX you have doqe, makes me unwiUing any on^ 
hjiit yourself should complete iu We shall Ixa^a 
Opr noble friends here soon/ 

With alacrity, Gertrude sat down to that occupy 
(ion which indulged her chearful feeling of grati^^ 
|ude for the kindness she was receiving. Of hap^ 
piness it is true^he had but a very short . lease; 
. t)ut youth is hopeful, and its ^ rose-colored idqas' 
predominated* . 

If a tioAhould ever arrive, which Heaven fore^^ 
^ndi when the cold calculations of materialists 
triumph over the generous nature of man : if the 
habit qf disconteat, now alas ! much too general in 
those who have the lesLst excvse for it, should pr§- 

o S vail 
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vail to the extinction of that modification of lorc^ 
denoitiinated gratitude, what a loss would the hu- 
man heart sustain ! It ill suits indeed the aspiring 
pride, the lofty independence/ of rebellious nature, 
to own obligation ; and experience, in millions of 
instances, shews that it is unsafe in friend* 
ship to deal out benefits too largely ; but may it 
ever remain the privilege of those of the more pas- 
sive sex, who have drank hi the fountain-head of 
knowledge, to feel the dilation of heart which.Ger- 
trude Aubrey felt in her own just appi^ciation 
of her claims, and thfeir disproi)ortion to her en- 
joyments. Those who could correct her, with * I 
do not see the great obligation,' or with a scrutiniz- 
ing suspicion of latent views, or even ^-ith a hint of 
the indulgence of * hobby- horse virtue/ can have 
no pleasure in the contemplation of goodness. 

Whenever Mrs. Brett's avocations admitted of 
her sitting down in quiet, she took her work ; and 
Gertrude changed her employment, for the benefit 
of her conversation^ Well-bred, she asked no con- 
fidence, she repelled no frankness ; neither invidi- 
ous nor selfish, she did not look on life as a drama 
where the comic ought to be satire on human na- 
ture, and the tragic rebellion agamst the sovereign ; 
nor did she, in judging of it as it exists, wish she 
had been consulted in its arrangementsjj.: she took 
it as she found it; and when talking dfpts vicissi- 
tudes, she said, ^ Your destiny is not productive of 
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Je ne puis pas ra'empecber (Taidcr un peu la Providcncfi/ 
ssiid a French lady of a busy spirit. 

much 
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much happiness : — I am sorry for it ; for I delight 
' in seeing young people happy ; but yet I am sure, 
if you have seen any thing of the world, you will 
agree with me, that the absence of evil is positive 
good.— Do not imagine me prodigiously wise : I 
have been accustomed, from my earliest infancy, to 
hear good sense from my incomparable mother, 
and that best of human beings, my brother ; and 
when one has not been fed on nonsense, it would 
be strange if it appeared on one's lips. I am sure 
you would not like me the better for persuading 
you to be discontented.' 

' Certainly not,' replied Gertrude, * yet it is a 
persuasion I am often exposed to. If any one of 
Lady Luxmore's friends happens to bring a 
young person, and we are out of her ladyship's 
hearing, I am generally asked if I do not lead a 
very miserable life, and almost told that I ought 
to think it so. At first, when I was very inexperi- 
enced, and inclined to adopt every body's opinion, 
I fancied that my disposition to be satisfied must 
be downright stupidity ; but what I learnt from Mr. 
Sterling soon set me right, and now I always say 
what I feel, that I am quite as well situated as I 
have any right to expect/ 

* I have firequently,' said Mrs, Brett, * won- 
dered at the pleasure our fellow-creatures take in 
making oUe another uneasy. From the sowers of 
sedition in a state, to the enlighteners of a nur* 
sery, all are equally prompted, though perhaps 
unconsciously in some instances, by the jealousy 
mi power^ the envy of happiness, or the indefi* 

nibld 
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nible love of misdiief* Stilf-interest is 80.aietua€s 
a plausible excuse; but it often bq)pens^.. that 
those so impatient to dei^troy, hi^ye ^nothing lo 
put in the place of that which th^y demolish. 
I have known many a girl an4 boy who would 
have been obedient, content and prosperous, reii* 
der^ perverse, dissatisfied, and wretchedi mercdiy 
by the inibrmation of some kind friend. The 
cruelty in such a case^ equals the mischief : pa- 
rents and instructors are tlie immediate viotima : 
tjie bonds that held a family tc^ctber are loosen- 
ed : the laws, even of religion, are broken, and 
destruction attends the listners to such advisers.' 

* I have been often told,' said Gertrude, * that 
I ought to ask Lady Luxmore for better clothes, 
or for girlish indulgence ; but I never listened 
for a moment to sucl^ suggestions^ without al« 
most immediately finding I was wrong; and I 
have been astonished, when I, have ob»3rved the 
RAon^r in which very young people seemed to 
Anumd of their parents what they fancied ne- 
de8sai*y to their happiness. I could not but thin^ 
them mistaken in their notions, and faulty in the 
method of publishing it' 

^ I am sorry to say,' replied Mrs. Br^tt^ ' thiri^ajs 
laras myobservfi^ibn goes, though every thii^ pos- 
sible is done for the mnement of th^ mind, there is 
Btiil little,, very little, done for the temper of young 
people ; and there is a sad neglect jA some 
very important virtues :--^humility and gratitude 
tiie two ofli which submission and content are 
fimaded^ are only so iu ^Weioed m to 

3 ' cbun 



eouiiterfeitecL We: have in this oeighborfaoocU 
^ fiumily of children, under the care of a fa* 
shionable governess^; and I took some puna to 
understand her method. I saw the children 
piqy at being humble^ by speaking with af- 
fected coudeseenskxi to all tbe. poor they met 
ift a .walk ^ and when one of the bo^ received 
tfome kindnesB in sullen, silence^ he was told 
that he was shockiagly deficient in ' sensibility.' 
Ostentation and flattiery seemed to be the sub« 
stitutes. for humility and gratitude: they were 
praised for their condescension, and lectured if 
they did not make {HPetty speeches. It is vexatious 
that we 4)ii8t see what is wrong to teach us 
what is right; but it is> certainly of great use 
to see, if i^ can see it without exultation and 
self-complacency, the rocks that other mariners 
in the ocean we must plough, have - struck on. 
Could we but persuade, instead of convincing^ 
this would indeed be needless; but experience 
was .never yet bought at second-hand : we must 
all suffer for ourselves ; and it is on this eon- 
siderafion, my dear Miss Aubrey, that I send 
my daughter,, more than is consjurtent with . my 
own gratification^ into the world. Many, many 
people have I known» who would have taken 
up with tlieir lot in this life^ very peaceably, 
and have performed* the^ duties of their situa- 
tion without repining could they but have per- 
suaded themselves that every one has more or 
less vexation ^nd contradiction and opposition 

to eaduce; but sitting by their fire-side^ read- 
inn 
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ing perhaps false relations of human life and what 
it consists of, they fancy themselves particularly 
a|;grieved9 and grow rebellious. 

Gertrude'fe moments, never accustomed to 
creep, now flew ; and every stiiking of the clock cost 
iier a 8i<];h. Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett; en-* 
tering into all her feelings, succeeded in ar*' 
ranging, this morning, with Lord Luxmore, a 
plan that should prevent interruption to her 
pleasures, yet not render her negligent towards 
those to whom she owed them. It was stipu-^ 
lated that she should have the disposal of her 
^ mornings; but that the two parties should, as 
ottcn as other engagements permitted, dine, tor 
gether, and enjoy the evening in whatever way 
presented itself as agreeable. By this arrange- 
ment she profited greatly, Mr. Sydenham kindly 
relaxing, for the period of her stay, in his own 
pursuits, whenever he could be useful to her, 
walked with her in a dellghtfiil little grove, or 
took her into his study before breakfast. Mrs. 
Brett sat with her about two hours afterwards ; 
and then, if visitors did not come to them, 
Mr, Sydenham, or his sister, if her health 
admitted of itj took her with them to make 
calls in the neighborhood, or at the distance 
of a few miles. Conversation, and a little reading 
different from that she got in London, was all that 
the time, at present, allowed her to profit by; 
the great advantage consisted in the e^^citement 
pf new curiosity. A pair of globes delighted 
Jjerj and a little information, not given till she 
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esked questions, taught her how tliey might be 
made useful: a small machine, in which slen- 
der wires supported balls of various pix)portions, 
and in relative situations, attracted her notice, 
aod gave her the first distinct idea of the Co- 
peraican system, and an orrery: a prism led 
to a knowledge of tho primary colors ; but, 
when referred to the rainbow for an example 
of their parallel existence, the fallacy of reck- 
oning as primary those which she saw resulted 
from union, struck her mind forcibly. ' Shall 
you remember them now in their right order ?* 
said Mr. Sydenham. * Not remember them,* 
she replied, * but I know them ; and, as you have 
made me understand how they arise, I can never 
misplace them.' 

The face of the heavens, even as existing and 
portioned out at her home, had attracted her curio- 
sity; and when Lady Luxmore, after carrying 
home some of her long-day visitors, ordered her 
coachman * round the squares,' Gertrude had 
contemplated and wondered at the long-limbed X, 
into which her fancy formed the constellation 
Orion, the W of Cassiopeia, and the inverted arch 
of the Northern Crown : it had occun^ to her 
that these shapes of stars seemed to have their 
times and seasons : but there was one figure, of 
which she certainly did not, in her imagination, 
make either a Bear or a Waggon, which seemed 
not subject to the same rule. On tliese matters of 
doubt, she now got information : yet with the true 
inconsistency of human nature, a sort of desperate 

vewtion 
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TexatioQ mixed itself with ber enjoyment; and Mn 
Sydcnhami wliiie delighting her^ was forced to com* 
fort her, by bidding her regard every endeavor 
after knowledge, in her present 9ituatbn, a» merely 
the index, by which she was, in future, to direct 
lier course of improvement. 

From Lady Mary, she had gamed in manners ; 
and from Mrs, Brett, she learned more than she 
bad ever heard before of the requisites for the 
world, and for that introduction to it which might 
probably be her lot, the earning a living in it* 
Music, drawing, reading with maps, little elegant and 
useful handy-works, the best method of true cfcco* 
Bomy, the mode of governing a family,, became all 
recommended to her consideration : she saw here 
country occupations of all sorts; and her mind 
and eye learnt to select their objects. 

Nothing was wanting, on the part of tiie e«ri» 
to make her situation easy and pleasant ; and she 
could not but observe with gratitude, his com^ 
pelting tlie ixHe viscount to leave ber in peace, by 
adhering, as well as himself, to the plan ]^opdsed. 
* R is' so good, in Lord Luxmore !' said she! * for 
teally, dear Portargis forgpts tlidt we are no longer 
childrcQ ; aivl he would -saunter away all my time, 
as well a» his (>wB.— Is it not very Considerate?* 
•aid. slie to Mr. Sydenham. ^ O f yes; vastly cott*- 
siderate,' he replied ; and he looked at his sister. 

. -In additibQ to the kindness of the rectory-hous^ 
<jrertrude had to acknowledge much civility, and^ 
in* some ihstaneec^ the most friendly cordiality, 
from those whQ tiad known her ftither ; and ia M 
r> ' -• instapcQ 
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iastance^'^are her feelings woiukded Jon the sul>)e(|t 
0^ h^r -motber. J^ven those who had become^ inha- , 
bkfintB of the neigbiK>rhoodf »ubsequaiit to this 
d^b (^ Mr. Aiibr^y,: seeing the respect shewn 
hfi^i joifi^ m ity a^d Wk n^ing her into something 
of local {CpQ6^i4ence. ^ The pei^^ns U> wliotn X 
tk^JA introdtiM yoiHi 'said Mr. S;denhai»; ^ will not 
always: be> m J;hfiBa9€|lves>: ipstrii^ve^ o^ 
ing ; but io lei^okig (he reaUties of iifi^ yQu i^u^t 
judge of society as it is ; it would give you no idea 
of a lottery, if the blanks were withdrawn from it: 
nothings in themselves, insipid people yet make 
something in conjunction : and you ought to know 
tliey are a part of the scheme of the world ; beside, 
with all the fastidiousness I have observed, in 
many, with regard to company, it must be a very 
barren visit, indeed, or we must be deficient in our 
power to make it otherwise, which does not pro- 
duce something to think on. I have seen tlie same 
people dull, or agreeable, according as tliey were 
treated by those to whose judgment they were sub- 
mitted ; and I have often, in my own instance, been 
obliged to feel that the dulness of an hour spent in 
company, has so tallied with the previous state of 
my spirits, that it would have been unfair to sup- 
pose the one had no intiuence on the other : I have 
known many a worthy man, shy and silent in some 
society, * discourse,' as Hamlet says, * most elo- 
quent music' in another place. 

No prejudice had been infused into Ihe mind of 
Gertrude, by any hints or sketches given \w iy 
Jier friends. In yisitmg the neighborlioou, si.c x^ i^s 

kit 
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left to make her own conclusions ; and being en« 
couraged to speak freely in subsequent conversa- 
tion, she was corrected, or her opinions were con* 
finned. A disposition to censure, is not the indi* 
genous product of a mind not idle; and she was too 
much pleased, too little conceited, and too grateful^ 
to seek defects. Chearfulness is a pleasant groove 
lor the benevolent feelings to slide in, ; and every 
thing was matter of J'ite to Gertrude. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



A regular si/stem 9trictlj^ purtued. A girl with a totJ. A 
charming widow. An embarrassed lady. Dislocated tnanage* 
metU. The affectionate sisters. Anecdote of' an angrif au* 
thoress. 

Ok returning, one evening, frona an agreeable walk 
of some distance, with the earl, the viscount, and 
Mr. Sydenham, Mrs. Brett told Gertrude, she had 
had a visit from Mrs. Vibrate, who had come pur- 
posely to see her old friend, Mr. Aubrey *s daughter ; 
and that to atone for her severe .disappointment,, 
she had been obliged to promise, that on the fol- 
lowing day, she should make her a visit in their re- 
turn from an early morning-call on Mrs. Square. 

At Mrs. Square's, Gertrude was most politely 
received ; and though she had been Mra. Aubrey'^ 
friend, and she was much spoken of, nothing was 
said, that even by implication wounded her. Mr. 
Sydenham, jon the first mention, settled the busi- 
ness by saying Mrs. Aubrey was well established 
in the north, but too prudent to risque, at present, 
the protection under which her daughter was. 

* You will excuse us, I know, my dear Miss 
Aubrey,' said Mrs. Square, pointing to her chil- 
dren, ' if we go on in our usual way ; and I need 

not tell you young folk want looking aftet. Em- 
ma, 
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ma, I will have more regularity in your proceedr 
ings.— Is not this the time for drawing ? why are 
you at work ? you see your sisters are at tlieir 
drawing — where is your's ?* 

We must describe Emma a h'ttle mdre particu- 
larly before we let her speak. She was not of the 
ftEtmily of Square : she was a daughter by a for- 
nficr husbands Her age was nearly the same a^ 
OcrtrudeV: but she had the great advantage of a 
kind and well-disposed brother; a year younger 
than herself: these two, being the only offspring 
of the . first. iq^rri^ge, were thrown exclusively tof^ 
getber; and their affection resa.ipble^ that of twins, ^ 
ThjC other jchildren v^re all,. many yeftrs, younger^ 
and no jcompaQJons Ipr RQbert and Emma ; bi^t 
gpoA M^$. SquarCp. who never acte4 without ^Ag; 
^BSKtr^asomi wd wistied dXvf di^^ fo ^q strict jiistif^'^^ 
baying taken up an idaa that she could not sin 
against reason and justice, if she t]:eated all her 
children proiiaely alike^ made Emma's life almost 
ifitplerable, by coiopeUiug her to accommodate 
herself to th^routine of educ^tiort and |he ^u^use^^ 
«entiB suited to t^n yea^^ of age.-^-* You are all my 
children,', ^aid &he, ^and it never 4^11 be said \ 
made any di&<renoe Mween you.' The mij^hief 
of fiucb folly might have beep serious, had not £m^ 
laas mind contained w elastic spring, wjiich Ro^ 
bert s .kindness contnbiited to keep in order ^pd in 
use ; aad submitting, as far as she could^ iu indif- 
ferent tliiogs, she bftd, by industry, and a strong 
propensity, availed hqrself of Robert's education 
at a public school^ tp gain ^Qm^josigjht iqtp tt^^ 

which 
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fphicb was made attractive to her by the delight it 
afibrded him: his leisure, in his vacations, bad 
been devoted to her; and her application, in his 
absence, was sufHcient to give him the satisfaction 
of a;lways finding her improved at his return. 

Not disrepectfuUy, but with as much eourage 
ms was absolutely necessary to any one not dis^ 
posed to be frowned into ignorance, she novi' replied^ 
' To teU you the truth, my dear mother, my 
head is so full of what Robert talked of last night, 
that I can hardly make it admit any thing else.' . 
* What wRs it ?' said Gertrude. . \ 

' Why/ said Emma, earnestly, but moilestly^ 
< Robert is reading Livy, and I am only in Justin: 
be described to us last night the conduct of the 
fvcst Soipio Africaous, in the second Punic wai^ 
.and p^ticujarly at the period of the battleof Zama: 
he told us of Masinissa, of Sophonisba, and Sy« 
pliax : he described the supper-party at Syphax'St 
where Asdrubal aa4Scipio met; and I am dyin^ 
with impatience to read it ; for he says his abstract 
of it can give us no idea of the style of theiiistor 
rian : I oever was so charmed : • I got up at iiFe 
this morning, on purpose; but I cannot read i( 
with ease enough to enjoy itr— Think, O ! think, 
fti'hat it is to knoiv, that in the small compass ofiim 
volume, said she, seizing the book, ^ is a tre^aure 
of knowledge, and I cannot get at it :«-would opt 
you cry at such mortification ?--^I must accomplisli 
it/ 

Mrs. Square interposed r-^-* Emma, will yoa 
mind m^? I will have the book Isdd aside. . I wiU 
«ot have suchMatiog. If yoa aieiin|irii>nt» m» 
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will read the chapter of Livy, on Monday evenings 
in some translation ; but, at present, the drawing 
iihall be attended to: you know, Monday is reading- 
evening.' 

Gertrude dared not interpose. She thought she 
heard poor Emma whisper — ' Monday evening ! — 
Translation !' — but Emma shewed the cultivated 
mind in h^r obedience ; and she sat down to draw, 
— from a drawing made by the master, after an 
engraving — a beautiful specimen of the pyramidal 
glory of the horse chesnut. Was she to be blamed 
that she could not exert her usual accuracy ? — or 
was Mrs. Square right in finding faults in it? 

To atone, in some measure, to poor Emma, Mr. 
Sydenham began to talk on the subject of the 
battle of Zama, and whs going to make her sen- 
sible to the volume of meanin<T inclosed in the 
laconic. ^Axnibal peto pacem' of the his- 
torian, when she checked the information with 
— * O ! do not talk of it ; I s]|^ never again bear 
to hear Livy named : I shall think of my daubed 
horse-chesnut I will positively get up at five 
o'clock, to-morrow morning, to do that again; 
for it is not at all like my copy/ 

* My dear,' said Mrs. Square, to little Madge^ 
who, while waiting for the party to assemble for a 
walk, had taken up a book suited to her age, and 
decorated with pictures, * there is a time for^} all 
things ; lay the book down, and sit quiet, till we are 
all ready. Bless my heart ! you are so very in- 
dustrious ! I suppose you mean to be wiser than 
any body. Tlie child obeyed, and seating herself 
CD a pa^jjgd chair, so as to reach the 1^ of it with 

her 
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her heel, she had faidy kicked off a whole hiero^ 
glyphic eaiblecn of eternity, before the bonnets 
were on. 

* Can any thing/ said Mr. Sydenham, as they 
drove off, * be so preposterous as good Mrs. 
Square '« management ? She has checked t\ie lau- 
dable ardor of that girl's feeling : she has lost an 
opportunity of impressing indelibly on her mind 
great facts of history, and deeds of virtue, stamped 
with the seal of antiquity : she has chilled her in 
her pursuit of knowledge, and she has compelled 
her to spend two hours, to no purpose, I may say, 
for Emma will not be satisfied with what she does: 
she can not copy half the faults of her pattern : 
she does not know how incoirect it is; but tricked 
and colored prettily, she supposes it right/ 

* And yet,' said Gertrude, * the time has not 
been lost. I have felt as you have. Sir ; but the 
victory the sweet girl got over her mortification ! — 
that can never be time lost which obtained her 
such a triumph.' 

' True,' said xMr. Sydenham ; * but I feel for the 
girl, and I could whip the mother. You see she 
trusts nothing : she must have a great reliance on 
her own discretion ; yet heimonduct, even with re- 
gard to the little girl, makes me doubt whether she 
has any. Her goading one child, and checking 
the other, may produce idleness in both* With all 
her seeming diligence, she is no good manager of 
time. I eould make a day in a week out of the 
waste of such reasoners.' 

The party now drove to * the Rosery,' where, 
VOL. II. p 9mbow«r«d 
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fetnbcnvered in sweets and elegancies, sat Mrs. Vi-* 
bmte/drest precisely like a French misti^ss, highly 
rouged,, and with all her flash of beauties disco* 
vfered by the studious adjustment of her veil. 

Rf rs. Vibrate had been, early in life, greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Aubrey ; and exquisitely sensible to 
obligation, she rejoiced, unfeignedly, in an oppor- 
tiniity of acknowledging it to his daughter. She 
was of a diminutive size ; and her charms were in 
a great degree, her mvn ; but the politeness, th^ 
case, the extreme frankness of her manners, the 
)ieart that danced in her eyes and animated her 
tongue, were irresistibly charming ; and Gertrude 
was fairly intoxicated, when she found herself the 
object of regard, to a person so very much to be 
admired. . Her welcome was unlike that any one 
had yet given her : it almost amourtted to tears. 
* I have no form nor chilling ceremony about me/ 
said she, * I am, in the Scripture-sense, the neigh- 
bor of my neighbors : what I feel, I feel deeply ; 
and what I say, my heart accompanies : what I 
owe to your good father, I can recollect, but I 
never can repay, were I to sacrifice my life for hi* 
family. I was a giddy prating inquisitive girl, and 
he tried to make me fteady ; but he never could 
succeed; I married foolishly ; and he persuaded 
my family to forgive me. I must have been los^ 
had it not been for him ; for my marriage was most 
unhappy : he got me separated from Mr. Vibrate, 
and now. Heaven has, in its mercy, released- mei 
by his deatli; O! my dear young friend ! take care 
how you marry : iievcr marry a man of pleasure, 

■ as 
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fis it is called, unless you can be content to live 
li ith a brute. I would not believe that he who was 
the life of every company, could be the dullest of 
all mortals at home. I cannot tell you tbe disgust 
I felt in being tiie wife of a man of the highest 
feshion, or how I was driven to hate him whom I 
saw the idol of the world. But, thank Heaven, I 
am released ; the evil proved its own remedy ; and 
I can never be thankful enough for its arriving just 
in time to rescue me from my grave. You see I 
am not out of mourning.' 

* Have you seen,' said she to Mr. Sydenham, 
in the course of their conversation, and while she 
took from a rotatory book-table near her, two 

elegant volumes, ^ these poems of 's : they are 

delightful ; but I shall send shem back to my book- 
sellers : there is a great deal contra bonos mores 
in them ; and I am sure we are aiding and abetting 
in mischief, if we let talent plead ' in behalf of 
Tice ; ^ we are not so poor in wit, I hope, as to be 
obliged to have recourse to ribaldry ; if the review^ 
ers thought fit, when I published my little work of 
sentiment, and talked of the poetical pains of love, 
to send me to my Bible for consolation, I wonder 
what they will say to this Bond street Ovid. I 
cannot conceive how any body can have pleasure 
in reading what is licentious : to me, it is as d is ; 
gusting as dirt on my hands or my clothes. But E 
don't think,' said she, interrupting herself, ' that I 
have seen you since I wept to town ibr the masque* 
rade: I assure you, Mrs. :Bretl:, your hints were of 
gresA use. What an owl I should have made my-^ 
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self without your correction : the tiling, after all, 
went off flat ; masquerades certainly do not suit 
llie English : I lost my company and one of ray 
shoes, and was ahsolutely obliged to cross die 
street and get home in broad day-light by myself. 
I do think, on the whole, masquerades are most 
mibciiievous things. I am sure wiiat I saw there, 
^ave me too much information.' 

She rang a little gilt silver bell. *-Tell Sir 
George/ said she to a servant, * that Mr.- Syden- 
ham is here.' v^. v. 

* What, have you got your charge still with 
your' said Mrs. Brett. 

* O ! send him home, send him home,' said Mr. 
Sydenhaim: *you will spoil him.' 

. * I Protest I will not :' she answered : ^ I make 
him as industrious as I can, and on the whole, he 
is a very good boy, tliough his mother can do no- 
thing w ith him : she is too rigid a great deal. But, 
Mrs. Brett, how are all your pensioners and prote- 
gees? — remember, my mite is at your service, 
whenever it can be useful. 1 wish to Heaven I 
could make it ten times more; but yet, perhap.% 
in the correct ratio of human perverseness^ I 
should be ten degrees less liberal, if I had as much 

. more to be liberal with.' 

Two gentlemen now arrived on horseback, and 
were welcomed with almost rapture : they brought 
all the last wit and literature, and the conversation 
was spirited aiKi informing. Sir George, at a 
second or third summons, came to the company. 
Gertrude had expected to see a little boy ; but the 

^, . » young 
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young gcjntleman who appeared, looked older than 
the lady of the house, and Gertrude soon found 
that. some unexplainable disgrace made him an 
exile from ' his parents'-hall,^ and quartered him on 
the facility of good-humored Mrs. Vibrate. 

The party from the rectory-house, took their 
leave, when Mrs. Vibrate had accepted an invita- 
tion to dinner for the following week, on condition 
she might bring Sir George with her. 

* What must I appear,' said Gertrude to herself, 
on quitting the Rosery, * when introduced in all my 
^ukwardness, to such a woman ? I would give the 
world I had her manners ; such spirit^ such sweet- 
ness ! and yet such a love for what is right ! May 
I not like Mrs. Vibrate extremely^ Sir?' 

* Certainly,' said Mr. Sydenham, ' if it be good 
to be extrane in any thing. I will admit of your 
esteeming very highly the much that is good in 
your enthusiastic friend, if you will allow yourself 
to see what it is better not to imitate. You will, 
perhaps, call me very splenetic, if I warn you not 
to be flattered by such kindness. The profession 
of any thing destroys the grace of it. Mrs. Vi- 
brate professes frankness, cordiality, and universal 
philanthropy ; and to all is she alike ; she is cer- 
tainly obliged to your father, and she feels it ; but 
she is one of that corps^ to whom vice and virtue, 
wisdom and folly, are, after all that you have 
heard her say, equally indebted. I agree with 
you, tlmt Mrs. Vibrate is a captivating creature ; 
and when I confess this, let me not witljhold her 

meed 
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need of praise for something far beyond her/asci- 
nations : she has ten thousand merits : exposed, by 
a most licentious husband, to every danger that 
awaits youth, beauty, and inexperience, she pre- 
served her reputation, even in a foi-eign country ; 
in her few days of indulgence, she oppressed na 
one : in poverty, and hardly treated by unfeeling 
relations, she made the little she had, suffice her ; 
and I believe, if ever she repined, it was when, on 
such occasions as those she hinted at, her hand 
could not keep pace with her heart/ 

^ But however beautiful every likeness of Mrs. 
Vibrate must be, I will not conceal from you, who 
are learning the world, that disficiency of prudence, 
for it is no more, by which she renders her exam- 
pie unavailable to any good purpose, and I may 
almost say, injurious to the world. What has a 
pretty young widow of two or three and twenty, 
to do with this resort of young men? That 
idle boy, Sir George, for he is but nineteen, 
/ know she has taken, out of pure good-na-' 
ture, to keep him, as it is called, * out of harm's 
way,' that is to say, out of the mischief that awaits 
such a character every where : she can do him no 
good : slie cannot nurse him always ; and* the mo- 
inetit he gets away, he is, more than ever, in dan- 
ger of being ruined.' 

We cannot •portray the perhaps twenty dif-» 
ferent persons, or families, to whom Gertrude 
was introduced by her liberal friends; neither 
^vould we have it thought that she saw nothing 
M'hich did QQt afford matter for criticism. We 

pas5 
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pass over tlie correct, because the very essence qf 
their ciiaracter — and let it be uoclerstood to their 
praise — is that it seldom affords much to remark.: 
* the noiseless tenor of their way/ calls on no ob^ 
servers ; but the satisfaction it gives, not merely 
to themselves, but to all around them, is as far re- 
moved from indifference as from reprehension. 
Sir Eugene, and Lady Agatha Pelican, who, in 
straitened circumstances, were renouncing every 
thing beyond the common comforts of life, that they 
might save their children from the necessity to 
■ which they submitted ; Miss Aimwell. who to edu- 
cate two orphan-nephews, had left ofi' the elegant 
pursues of her youth, and betaken herself to dry 
studies. Mr. Swan, the broken-hearted father of 
ten motlierless girls, and Madame la Comtesse de 
Purefoi, who, pillaged by lawless robbers, had only 
her invention wherewith to maintain a husband de- 
prived of his reason, were all chaiacters to be ad- 
V mired and reverenced ; but they had no time for 
long visits, nor would tl)cy have aflt'orded us a scrap 
of nonsense for the entertainment of our readers. 
The good old lady, living in the street of Luxmore, 
we have recorded out of affection to her memory ; 
and we, would with great delight describe, 
many others who merited and enjoyed all the bap* 
piness tliis world in its mo>st generous mood can 
give. — We coujd depict Colonel and Mrs.. 
Trainwell, bringing up four sweet lovely girls in 
every duty^ not merely liberal in expence but in 
personal labor, to give them rational and fair ad- 
vantages, and^owning all by instilling into their 

young 
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young minds the highest sentiments of piety. We 
are delighted mth seeing girls preparing for a ball ; 
hut what 18 that interest compared to seeing Mrs. 
Trainwell preparing her girls for their first commu- 
nion ? These instances of goodness and of happir 
ness, let us not suppose tare — life is not misery in 
itself, to the tenth part of those who make it so by 
their own folly : — the natural course of things, even 
Tiow,,is not evil : and were society composed of such 
fts we have the felicity of calling our friends, that 
the world is to be quitted woukl be, perhaps, its 
greatest woe. 

In one of their morning-calls, a house newly built, 
and not finished in the interior ; stucco-walls with 
their first coating, and doors without locks, receiv- 
ed them. Gertrude followed Mrs. Brett into a 
room scantily furnished, where the lady of the 
Jiouse, who had previously made a visit at the rec- 
t6ry-house, was employed on a large piece of 
patch-work. She received her visitors with some 
embarrassment ; she set herself to rights as they 
approached, and in meeting them, fairly walked 
through the front-breadth of her dress; but such 
things we have seen happen to persons of a higher 
tone of manners than Mrs. Veneer ; and when she 
had bestowed a vast deal of censure on her own 
aukwardness, and some pity on herself as the sufFer- 
jcr by it, she asked after all the good family at the 
rectory, forgetting; perhaps, that there were none 
lelt at home, and then recovered some courage in 
flaming her own stupidity. She thought it was 
almost 03 hot as in the dog-days, 'kot recollecting 

that 
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tliat she wa4^ speaking in the second week of July : 
she was afraid Miss Aubrey would take cold with 
the air from a window close shut, notwithstanding 
her remark on the heat stood uncontradicted — and 
«he omitted nothing that was absurd in speech, 
except enquiring after the colonel, and correcting 
herself by recollecting the military style of his fu- 
neral. 

When her wits were returning, she ordered her 
daughters and Mr. Veneer to be informed of the ar- 
rival of the visitors : the footman went up to the 
<:hamber of the former, while the dinner-bell in the 
walnut-tree was rung by one of the maids foir the 
latter. The characteristic of the house, and its in- 
habitants, was the having ever}^ thing out of its 
place ; and while the family were assembling, or 
preparing to assen|ble, IMrs. Veneer shewed her 
house, and proved, as she said of the stag's horns 
in the gothic kitchen, that, in every thing, they 
^ kept up their charter.' Till they got ' quite in 
print,' she observed, * they must make shift, there- 
fore they churned, just for the present, in the 
green-house, and washed in the coal-cellar — it was 
to be sure, sadly aukward to be obliged to dine in 
the saloon, because the cieling not being quite dry, 
the artist had been obliged to request they would 
have no hot dishes ; and she feared the furniture of 
her best beds would be spoiled, as the servants 
were necessitated to sleep in them, till Mr. Cornice 
could send down th/eir's from town. The pictures 
would all be hupg up as fast as the walls dried — 
they were all at presjent set on their edges, with 

the 
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* See how much yriscr you are/ and now hoped 
hev iadustry, in displaying Miss Bridget's parallel 
proficiencies^ had put her into good humor ; but 
slie hoped in vain. A duet was demanded ; but as 
son)e sort of acquiescence, if not concurrence^ is re- 
quisite in such a proceeding, there was little chance 
cS iU being achieved. Miss Veneer was dis{>08ed 
to sliew her elegant sensibilities in the piano of a 
drum accompaniment, which was hint suiiicient for 
Wiss Bridget to pVdyJbrtisjshno. Their situations 
changed ; and, as the sisters possessed that happy 
harmony of temper, which is described by ^ think*^ 
Big exactly alike,' they revenged themselves. Miss 
Bridget, to whom her sister s roaring bass was more 
intolerable than her own squeaking treble, did all 
^t looks, mutteriDgs, and nudgings with the elbow 
would do ; but doing alt in vain, she at last said 
aloud, ^ Sally, how can you make such a mon- 
strous noise ?' Sally replied : Bridget rejoined ; 
tilly at length, the expressions ' Lord ha' mercy ! 
how cross you are!' — * I'll play as I like'—!-* You're 
not mistress of the house' — * Nor you neither, 
th?ink God, you disagreeable creature !' reached 
tlie company ; and each declaring they could not 
play witli the other, they rose, turning their backs ; 
and Mr. Sydenham took the opportunity of the 

bustle, t9 get off with his party *. 

« 

* Ladies must be forgiven, if sometimes, in a little irrita- 
tioD of nerves, the defects of each other rise to recollection, 
liven women of genius, have erred in prudence, when pro- 
voked. Mrs, C— L— , during the printing of one of her 
first works, had occasion to remonstrate vith her publisher 

on 
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on the hackne^'cft vexation of delay; but not meeting wick 
hiin at lioae, slie had an interview with his mother, who, 
trying to appease her by professing her ignorance on the sub- 
ject, ended with ' Lord bless you, madam^ what do 1 kiM>v 
about books or printers? — ^I am a plain old woman/ — 
' Aye ! yilaiii enough, God knows !'-«-rcplied the fcmaJe f*- 
mu% and departed ia an^r. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Moderation in enjoyment. Judicious encouragement. A young 
hoer and kit father, 'The Bacchanalians, The wager. The 
wager lost. Anecdotes and facts. A fever. The father 
frightened. The volunteer^nune. The anxiety of a friend. 
How to set a good example in a country-parish. A fair 
warning. Anecdotes of well-known personages. 

Was not Gertrude Aubrey in a ^ fair way,' as it 
b called, to be spoiled, while receiving such j^^^^- 
tering attentions as those which met her, and 
which she met in the neighborhood of Luxmore? 
Certainly had her mind been fed, as the minds of 
girls too often are, on the unsubstantial aliment of 
fiction and petty morals, it would have had no 
canstitution, if we may be allowed the expression, 
to have withstood the sudden change of climate; 
but Gertrudfe, more ignorant of the world than 
^most misses of sixteen, had a sort of inght forward 
understanding of what she herself was, and of the 
share she might personally claim in tliat which she 
enjoyed. Much she imputed to the good nature 
of Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett, much to the po- 
liteness of Lord Luxmore ; and much she resolved 
into the pleasure every one must naturally feel, in 
the power of contributing to the happiness of a fel- 
low-creature. Very, very little did she consider as 
addreased to her. She sup{>osed every one^ placed 

in 
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in the situfttion in which she stood, would have 
^qual cause with herself to be grateful to those 
whose various kindness claimed her gratitude ; she 
had not then, nor could she ever afterwards adopt 
it, any spirit of egotism ; — her tne was never in ca- 
pitals, nor could her seeing the same favors or be* 
nefits conferred instantly on another, have abated 
her enjoyment, or chilled her spirit of thankfulness. 
O ! if we could but persuade the instructors of the 
present day, that to make us humble is to make us 
happy ! As we cannot render the gratifications of 
this world more perfect or more valuable than 
they are, surely it is better to accommodate the 
Blind to them, than in the inflation of pride and 
the greediness of unmeasured expectation, to 
judge our allotted good unworthy our accept- 
ance. Can we not suppose that He who made 
tlie world, knew best how to suit its scale to Jthe 
perceptions of creatures whom he formed to in- 
habit it, and that therefore, every disposition ta 
unthankfulness must arise from some unnatural de« 
feet in ourselves? He has not created giants, and 
commanded them to wander in groves of herbage 
for shade. The proportion of the universe is one 
of its greatest beauties; and let us be assured, that 
if we complain of the unfitness of any thing, our 
faculties, of some kind or other, are impaired. 

Another advantage which Gertrude reaped from 
Ae chastisements of her youth, was the silence 
ki general imposed on her : the mind must never 
stagnate ; but it must not, like a broken cistern, 
overflow before it is full ; ajQd very few are the ideae 

that 
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that stay with those wlio begin to talk before they 
have heard : the power of observation is increased 
by the leisure of silence ; and most unwillingly 
do we hear children deemed particularly stupid^ 
when they sit unmoved and open-mouthed, and 
ore shaken by tlie shoulder, under the supposition 
tliat they must be goin j to sleep. The conviction 
early impressed on Gertrude's mind, that in no 
way, but by her ovvn exertion, could she ever at- 
tain any thing, and the covetousness of knowledge 
bestowed on her, served to fix her attention ; and 
when slaking her thrist at a liberal fountain, she 
never stopt to observe on the portion of the 
stream directed to her lips, or the quantity that 
others drank: — she had only to imbibe; and this 
she did, almost in ignorance of ingredients and 
effects. 

A still more important defence she found in tlie 
moderating discretion of Mr. Sydenham, who not 
teaching her to be too proud to be vain, but, as 
if seeing no foundation, unless it were that of 
presumption, for any human creature's being one 
or the other, seemed to demand of her all that she 
possessed, and to excuse her not possessing n\ore* 
Few dared to make foolish speeches in his pre- 
sence ; and his undisguised, but good-humored 
contempt was always on the alert, where the 
mistake of wishing to please, was indulged in> at 
the cost of sincerity. In every thing that testified 
respect for her father, he cordially joined, with 
generally some mention of the amiable qualities 
of her mother ; and if he spoke of Gertrude, it 

was 
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was with iIp same expectation of her doing rather 
better than ordinarily well, which he would haV© 
formed of the ability of superior height to reach 
that which a shorter statue made unattainable* 
Neither altitude did he seem to consider as a 
subject for boasting. 

. We ought to be thankful when our well-mean- 
ing friends do not mar all our. endeavors to make 
the rising generation somewhat better than our- 
selves ; but great, very great ought to be our ac- 
knowledgments, when they do any thing to for- 
ward us. Mr. Sydenham iwas, in one instance^ 
fortunate. Walking with Gertrude, near his own 

house, he met good old Dr. T , who, from time 

almost immemorial in the parish, had held the 
adjoining living. Mr. Sydenham introduced his 

companion, by calling her father to Dr. T '» 

recollection. — ^ The daughter of my old friend 
Aubrey ?' said the doctor with surprize : — * then^ 
young lady, you ought to be an example of every* 
thing good.' 

Encouraged by the interest Mr. Sydenham 
seemed to avow in her concerns, Gertrude had 
not omitted to urge her earnest wish, in any way 
to obtain tidings of her mother ; but in this anxi- 
ety, neither he nor bis sister encouraged her. * You 
can do nothing,' said they, ^ at present, Mrs. Au- 
brey is in a situation of comfort;— rest satisfied.' 

The earl presuming on the nominal relation in 
which he stood witli regard to Gertrude, and 
sheltered by his rank, his character, and his age, 

VOL. II. Q which 



' WBich h^ hevtif tefore hurt pteadfed 0tetfij OM*^ 

\'siot\y ^ave rather a high tone to thfe right bf ptt^ 

tfectioii which he claimed ; while his sbh WaH frttnt 

in his <i*pressi6ri« of Something tesn cqtiivoqis^ 

resfemblin^ passion. Without^ perhaps^ b^ing 

' able to define to himself the pleasure he felt in it^ 

Lord Pbrtai^s*s first stutcfy in all thrii* inoveflniftts, 

wis to ^m Gertrude to himself as a compatiionit 

" Though he had little to say in private, but that 

which he re|>efeited iA public evfery bOul*, yet it 

was grktifyi/ig to hihn to say it in private ; and 

while he daily and hourly declared Gatty Au^* 

' ibrey should be his wiife^ it was. when they were 

alone, that he questioned hter whethter sii6 feh 4 

corresjjohdin^ incRnation. 

Nothmg 6f ail (his h^d escaped Mr. Sydth- 
ham's of Mb. Bret^s obistrvation ; but they ^ had 
' tfeo mudh pr udehce tfe ptB the id^a a substdmiat 
' form by opposing it; They joittfed Geftrade lA 
latrghing at the boyish gravity of the viseboht's re- 
solution ; but, at every opportunity, they dkcourag^ 
her firom relyliig, not only on his passionj feut 
• eVeii on Lad^ Liwttaore's pf-otectfoini. To att^w 
jevery thing by Which ahfe could rend* h^tv^f in- 
de^endetft; was the plain advice of their good 
sens6, as fldon fl» they had sufficiently inform^ 
theifaselv^s of circmilstknees to justify their opi* 
hiori: Tiiey saWj that any bffefnee that Lady Lux- 
iiftone nrf^t take at Gertrude's quitting ixiiidbti, 
; ahy stis^rdSn bf the earl's partiaiity, or tb« 
>i8count*6 love, even idttiout the natCH*l c»pi4c^ 

^Qf 
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c^ a wayward temper, might turn one, for whose 
yout^, mnocence, and integrity, they felt interested, 
a beggar on (he wide world. 

Returning home, one evening, the earl found 
his house occupied by a party, not now, by many 
degrees, so welcome to him, as they would have 
i)een some years earlier in his life. Lord Head- 
long, his son the honourable Mr. Dare, and Sir 
David Drumskull, had*, on a very slight invitation; 
and after a jdly evening in town, arranged a frolic 
fbr surprising him on the morrow, and presuming 
that their company must be agreeable, or else 
tired' of the fever of London, they doubted not 
a welcome reception. As they were of a descrip- 
tion of gentlemen not very introduceable into re- 
gular society, he waa obliged to confine himself at 
home during their visit ; and politeness, as well as 
policy, made it necessary to keep the viscount on 
the same duty with himself. 

Neither of them was greatly, pleased at being 
thus stiaiked down j for aft^r all feat the world and 
ksS corrupt pleasures ccm do, a fine evenbg in 
the height of summer, is better enjoyed in the 
open air and green fields, than in a room stream^ 
kig^ with the heat of an oppressive dinner, and in 
the liberty of the person, than the licentiousness 
of Bacchanalian convers^M^ion. Any thing w^ 
tolerable to the viscount, even, if it had been uni^ 
feshionc^ble, provided Gertrude shared it ; and ther 
earl was beginning to perceive a charni in regulaj: 
mode3 of living, a healthiness in regular bpuri^ 
aiul « i»atk£i6tig» m ^ reguiatad wod> thM wem 
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new to liim. Yet too well bred, even to be vir- 
tuous to the annoyance of otliers, he submitted, 
with a good grace, to the detention, and set his 
son an example of politeness be was very little in- 
clined Just now to follow ; but the earl could 
be positive in inforcing his parental authority, 
where particular views accorded with the exertion ; 
and if he could not be with the party at Mr. Sy- 
denham's himself, he certainly did not wish the 
viscount there. Lord Hcadlong*s son, Mr. Dare, 
was a young lyan, i. e. a boy, a year younger than 
Portargis, whom a thoughtless and vicious parent 
introduced, with an offer that he should drink 
twice the quantity of wine that would intoxicate 
his host's son, and yet walk off the field of battle. 
At dinner the next day, when Portargis w-as 
pinned in his father's autliority, the subject of 
boasting was again mentioned ; and there was no 
one to contradict or oppose it. 

There is certainly something of magic attraction 
in the pleasure offered by a bet, since it is every 
<lay seen to risk effects little less to be dreaded 
than those which Lord Luxmore now hazarded 
in the person of his only child *. The viscount 

himself, 

* Wo boast a fouiuiatlon of fact in most of our assertions: 
tbat for what we have said above, is to be found in the 
«iadness of a lady, who attending Walker's lectures, would 
not be deterred from betting with a gentleman, that she 
would* hold her finger five minutes in ice, obtained from 
snow and nitre, whicli he had produced as an experiment. 
She persisted, and won her- wager ; but an inflammation imme- 
iUatcly succeeded ; and before she left the komc, an arapa. 
^ff Ution 
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himself, however, shrunk from the contest ; aiid 
when urged by his prudent parent, aside, gave as 
one reasoh for his refusal, the certainty that ^ Cat- 
ty Aubrey would think him a great fool.' 

The obstacle once known to be fear of a lady's 
displeasure, he was then beset, not only with en- 
couragement to the folly, but with the most de- 
grading ridicule of his supposed slavery ; and all 
the disparagement of woman which tends to make 
a boy ashamed of ever having had a mother, and 
all the contumely attached to female opinion, that 
can make a man resolve always to tyrannise over 
the weaker sex, were brought forward to drive 
him into vice. He could, perhaps, have withstood ' 
the solicitation, but he was not proof against 
laughter: he did as he was required to do, and 
the earl lost his fifty guineas; for the yiscount's 
antagonist jumped on tlie t^ble, and stood therp 
upright, and spouting, 

' O ! judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts^ 
And men have lost their reason/ 



when Portargis was carried to bed in a state ot 
insensibility, — to * the great delight of all the 
beholders.' 

The next morning, when the jovial company 
met and produced the victor- bacchanal in perfect 
good order, much impatience was expressed to see 
what was styled ^the young dog,' that his presence 

tation of the first joint of the finger was judged by the 
surgeon called in, the only way so save bcr arm.; and she was 
obliged instantly to submit to it, 

'^ \ might 
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might grace the triumph of the conqueror. A few 
Eiinutes exhausting the patience of the party, the 
conqueror went himself, decked with kurel, 'Xo 
fetch him from his chamber and after «ome ^time, 
brought him thenoe, but *in a state that made his 
obstreporous violence positive cruelty. Poitargis^ 
leaning on bis conductor's shoulder, And scarcely 
able to raise his feet from the floor, entered the 
room. His countenance would have akUpmed 
timid minds, or sober faculties ; but friendsr and 
father agreed that he only wanted rousing-; and to 
this purpose, they applied all their efforts. 

He was now urged to take breakfast ; but h^ 
could only throw bimsdf <0n a chair, and by ss%M 
^fiise. To his father's mocking enqukies, bfe 
^uld reply iio otherwise than by shaking his head, 
5n a way that might ha\re been accepted *fts ro- 
|]Toach, if it had been undei^stood ; but in * thelri^ 
spirit of the thing,' plate on plate was piled befoi^ 
him, with alUhe miscellany of a lashiqnable coarse 
breakfast, whilst his feeble voice, bj^ii^ fcA'bear- 
ance, was lost in the rattle of china, and tlie voci- 
ferations of that mirth of fools which has been 
said to make all but themselves melancholy *. 

. Aft^r 



♦ \^ profess Qur&elves not disposed to be oftendedaf told 
that in our representations of life and its vagaries, we state 
n )t only inconsistencies, iMlt impossfbiJitles. Nay, we stall 
in one way, feci gratification in being thwarted ; — we would 
not 'have the young and inexperienced too readily inclined 'to 
anticipate 'wbHt the wortd will teach thcfm, time enough. 
Pvt, for ourselves and our 'tcricrtyof description, wc can 

ttssert, 



After jsQme time ^sf^ent ia exAi»[|C|vjUwg^to.^tof ^ 
£sxing8, his assQntioQ, itiMit \hf jviufi y^ry lU.^iqe^ 
a hearing from bis father ; aodixow^ opiqiop (^ice 
ehaoged, the glossiaess of hi» ey^, ihfi bw Qf 109 : 
skin, tlie heat of his fpnebead, jmA th^ thiKQl>btWig , 
of a thoufiand pulses^ excited in -tUe^i^ri th^jxio^t^ 
^godsiag apprehension. Wi|h di%uUy i^^ y^w . 
removed to his ^d : AJ>. LiiU ^^ .^QOt for, Aa4 
Ifie was* pronounced, to. be in a feyer, ^hqth It^^ 
species and d^gr^, ^o ;alarining, itb^jt tbj^ tnedic;9i|i ' 
pioaeer felt jhims^lf. under ^ -(bp .^^IJAf^t^ A^gq^^ity' 

^sseriy-^hAt, if not i^Ur^in^d .t>y .ippM^^^s 9^ P^l'^y, i^P P9V*V 

^pict yi^aQc^s c|f folly and uiisconduct mo^e (atcocioi^^iji 

<;\rc\(|i:iiitance, than any we have named, and in tfie propqrtioiv ; 

of ten to orte of what we have Tevcaledi ' Shbuid any of -oaf • 

rcadt'rs possess virtue and ^ignorance e&ough to deny tl^ 

sanity of a faiher xiski^ig ihis-'^soa's life, ^ucb .poc^OQ^ could, 

AQt ike in i^aji^its <)f jn^nu^y Mi^lf^ J^nd ypi^okep, w)ieti, Xp 

J^ 4i^my of l^is oiar(yr-wife, be poured wine do>vn tl^ 

throats of thc.r infant cHildrcn, till the stotnach* rejected it'; 

l^qr could they have Been guests at Sir llithard WretcWy's 

'* grand dinner/ when his eldest boy, of fifwr years Did,, was 

.s«t in the midst .of t))p d^^^ert t^.^xl^y^it his stoc& of pa|lj^, 

p(;^yiou& to^p .exhibition of^no^er ^ift* wiu(;h we caiiiK^t 

^dp^cribe farther than as procured l^y tHe' treatnerocrs use of tt 

private key. We have, ourselves "beert chilled in* our adrni* 

ration of a 'lovely boy, by' being told , hie^ coi|ld swear likc^ 

a; trooper^^.we are wall iniorincd, tbat a .oj;^!. hnji be^n 

-Irained ,tQ .the /aope pujrpf^e ; .apd we could direct to a garret ' 

in jLpn^on, .yvhere no^y.be founfjl, in «^bscission,froTn her faniiily 

apd their favor, an ingenuojii* youn'^'^woniari -who prefers u 

scanty subsistence gained ' by hefr needle, to what she migbt 

earn in renouncir)g tlie-attire .^f Jt^jb%x^..Qii wlu^t ii fallj^, 

ithe, boards ! 
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pf just hinting, ^ for the consideration of his noble 
pareqti whose feelings/ as he observed, ^ ought to 
be peculiarly consulted, that if he was not better 
in a few hours, after taking the medicine he should 
jorder him, and which should be ^ dispensed' as 
quickly as possible, he must beg, just for his own 
satisfaction and that of the noble family, to whoTn, 
certainly, it must be a matter of great importance, 
as an only child, he could tell by his own feelings, 
olwayg was,' that ' other advice might be called in/ 

In two hours, the house was cleared of its noisy 
..visitors, who had now as little inclination as temp- 
tation to remain. Lord Luxmore was completely 
scared ; he had dispatched a man and horse for 
a physician ; and unable even to attend to the de* 
parture of his guests, he bad stood almpst motiour 
less at the foot of his son's bed, watching hb rest-^ 
less stupor, which seemed to admit of no other 
recollection, than that which his repeating Ger- 
trude s name indicated. 

Not knowing what to do, or how to bear this 
agonising pause of all exertion, he ordered his 
yalet to sit by the bedside, and went himsejf to the 
.rectory-hpu^e, to seek conjfort and counsel. The 
solitude Qf his ride, and tl)e impossibility of 
escaping the chastisement of his own mind, were 
circumstances much in favor of his thinking seri- 
pp§ly ; and the connexion of the misery in which 
^c v\a^ inyojved, wUh the ideq, of a jolly party, 
pve him a fre^h disgust to the uproar of wnipi^t 
M^h leucceedpd by a sort pfpnyy, pardonable in 
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cucfa a moment, of ail those who, according to his 
tenets, were ^ fortunatjs enough' to have fallen into. 
agreeable domestic life : he looked round for some- 
thing or some one to blame, or at least, who mi^t 
share the disgrace he felt to be his own exclusive 
property ; — but in vain *. — He was beginning to 
say, * why did I marry ?' — but he recollected that 
the object of his present wretchedness was the re- 
ward of' that marriage ; and however tortured he 
was by the fear of losing that reward, be could not 
think even of zvisking for repose of mind, on coor 
jdition of the renunciation. 

Having reached Mn Sydenham's, he introduced 
himself by a port^-Jcniire, from the lawn, into the 
room where accidentally the family were all to* 
gather : his countenance excited alarm ; and tlie 
fear that he was suffering, called out the most 
sympathising kindness : he told his story ; and the 
^use of the misfortune, palliated as it was in his 
<}etail, left folly and madness enough to surprise 
persons unacquainted with thie vivid jqys offered 
by the demon, Chance, to such as will throw into 
i^r lap their best possessions. But the good-naiuie 
of his lordship's hearers, and the voluntftry interest 

P Wp have beard ^ell of a profound scholar, wh,o on find* 
i^g it ^ di/Sculty to balance himself in ascending to his rooms 
after a college-evening, was disposed to vent his rage either 
pn the stairs, or the wine, or his own legs, but too deeply 
imbued with learning to be absurd, even in his cups, he 
^banged ti^e object of ixi^ resfamtinent, and bestpwed it on ^ ^ 
fl^tufc, of tbings,' 



I 
I 
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they took in the qaUmity, indioed Ibem to make 
no commefit on iiae i&roTj but rather to offer eyexy- 
ooMoktion. 

iCertni4e!ft grief was oompeUed to silence 'by its 
flnoerity. The tears rolled down upon the paper, od 
which Ae yns makix^ an attempt eX drawings not<* 
wtbstaiidiog her wish to avoid adding to the al^rai 
by her apprehensions, sind checked as she was 
by her instantaneous recollection of the eaution k 
behoved Jier to observe. Looking up, in hqpies 
tet other countenances would not corroborate her 
fear, she met the eyes of lord Luxmore, who ciaing 
fipMfi iiis aeat, and still mbre attendn by the ten- 
derness be Mad in her k)6ks, bent over her as if 
aeebii^ to bifle bis weaikness in a suj^osed atp 
tentittn ^to the ^employment before >her« 

jBut as the restraint .was intolerable : <S:ertrude 
tcibbed edoud ; <and Idae -earl's concern was now la 
«ome measure caiUedtowfirds her: iietbok her band, 
ipid iskspong H'between his, he lookf^d «p to Heaven 
with ienecgy, and sighed in a way that spoke j»(»$ 
causes than one. It was the moQiiei^ when rer 
Ipentant tfo% -diisdains illusion, w^n it ^nks undi^ 
'ConviiGtiQn, and whentthe Qiind, scourged iby lashes 
of its own entwining, confesses that good and evil 
were once its option. If she had at this moment 
jP, .higher ^plg^ce th|in she. might claim, in,tjis recol- 

Jefitik)n, it W2^ fixx .errar, not then to \^ .s^y.er^l^ 
judged ; ibr the ii^uatit^ ^apcaiig from the rosipeat 
#i4iieh*the worid, 'and*the individuals of its i^anks^ 
must ever pay to the pure in heart' Drying h* 

eyes, 



ay«s» abe Imfaed^ up ; wA while li^r biue iifm 
qumredjva^falierj^imgeatlBdyni^ ^ Cui 

I lie of Aany uae, jay lord ?' 

^ Of tise ?' fai^ rapUedr^-^ it i» oa yon I muflt 
depend: my poor (boy ibiks nevfar .apolceB but to 
marae you ;•— ibe ^pfiears Tto jne to wish you witk 
ihin^^I abould hope such/asfever cannot be coik- 
Aagious; Jot 1 tvpuld Bot lisk you, .my Jmar 
child.—- J ba^eliiBep aoad enoo j^-7-bow I ever eouU 
he 30 blml i'^but I tbani^ liodeed l&e wont 
^tnouhl i2e^*«tno, jqpt-I dtfl {QQt think about it--^ 
dmt ctoi you Jbave 4he com agp Mp cetunii '^th jneip 
— ^And, imdnd, x)u^i«tD ask 3^ to ^eocounler 
(the iitt^iie?' 

-Certainly/ rqplied isiie, ^firmly, ^ ^thofe is «o* 
^ing in my^powerthat i couM BOt<do ibr 4ear 
' * * - "^o r yoorvlordsbip;>-^lfti9Pe'eAn4»e ao-ilang off ■ ■ 
I iM»pe moibo^ wiU ^Euippose tliere is aifiy>— it ^eaft* 
,^0t be ii^contagiaus dispase^^and teyien weiie 4t fio, 
^vviittt is tfaene in this ^vorld^ Sor wbkh ^/ ahodd 
save my self J?' 

She <i:o0e: to ^uit 1(be room, amd tniAiBg) "in bepfs 
«df/eetching ^vs. Brett's ^e, it M^aa Sr^ cmnfort 
to her to see her risipig t0'fo|low4)^. 

She ^id se in a km anmAGB, and before iGer* 
4fk^a^^had ^finished her tittle pi-eparations.: 'lH»n 
^see;' ^aid ^e^ ^ that my 'brother he1oc» net Rke^lhas 
'eall on you— nor do I indeed.- — 14iave been^gently 
trying, whether I mr^ht aceomf)€Hiy y<Hi ; but' I 
perceive Ix)rd LuxmoTe would ^translate my doing 
so, into a wont of confidepce in him— so we mu«t 
inanage ^as '- well as ' we eon. ISb^e %ou«ekee|^er -at 

Luxmore 
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Luxmore is a very respectable woman ; but as it 
must not be said that Miss Aubrey went to nurse 
Lord Portargis through a fever, by herself, yoa 
^hall have a Servant who has lived in our femily 
these thirty years, and who is better known in the 
neighbourhood than I am : she brought up Basil ; 
she is very well-behaved, and has good sense 
enough to comprehend the general delicacy of 
oS what you are called to ; and she will have my 
iorders never to quit you. Promise me you will 
' submit to this restraint, or I must either go my- 
self, or oppose your going. — I am not half so 
jnucb alarmed about Portargis as his father is-^ 
what can he know of his situation ? — I dare say he 
does not knovy a fever from the tooth-ache ;— but 
if tliis good ci^ature attends you, she will Judges 
what is fit to be done, and she will assist you, and 
jnake me easy. Will you submit to the restraint? 
If you do not, Portargis's violent temper may 
^ distness you.' ' Submit?' said Ga'trude, *it is the 
greatest c6mfort to me — fox what ' can I do for 
^poor Portargis ? — I know none of the people, in the 
, house ;-— if you will let her go, J give you my word, 
1 will never Jet her quit me. ' . 

Mrs. Brett went to arrange matters j and Ger-» 
tnide quitted her chamber, Mr. Sydenham met 
her at the bottom of^ the stairs, and, in silence^ 
beckoned her into his study : he looked disturbed 
and embarrassed while he gaid, * Gertrude, Ger- 
trude, I am most wretchedly uneasy about you — 
I kuow not what I ought to do — you are, it is true, 
, J»y§uestj bu^ you ^rp r^thgr Lord Luxmpre's 

ward 



Vf?xdi than mine. 1 have professed, and indeed I 
have felt, a parent's concern for you ; and here I 
am suffering you to do what I should stop a daugb* 
ter or vt\y niece in doing. My sister would accooH 
panyyou; but we see Lord Luxmore would be of- 
fended at it. I do not like this plan. Are wis sure 
Lord Portargis is so ill— so very ill ! Heaven 
fol'give me !' said he, raiding his eyes and hands, 
' but human depravity teaches suspicion, and 
makes us uncharitable. Are you on your guard?— 
you are very young, and have seen little, nay no- 
thing, of the world — yet I would rely more on your 
plain sense, and your principles of virtue, than on 
fhe conduct of many of twice your years; but, 

after all, I have no confidence where Are 

you, 1 say, on your guard ?' 

* Yes, my dear «ir — indeed I am ; Mrs. Brett 
has just informed me of her fears.' 

* Fears ? of what ?' 

* Must I tell you ? Sir — She can better tell 
you.' 

^ No, no; there is not a minute to lose: the 
carriage is at the door. What is she afraid of r' 

* That I shall get into some difficulty—— 
from Lord Portargis's violent temper.' 

* Aye, aye, I know what she means^ my dear; I 
see that too ; but there is something worse to be 
feared than Lord Portargis's violent temper. Every 
man, Gertrude, who marries as Lord Luxmore 
did, ought to be twice looked at, before he is trusted ; 
I do not wish to degrade him in your opinion :. 
be has been kind to you ; and kindoe^s^ where it is 

^ ' '^' ' ■ not 
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iot lannmonr to' receive it, goe^ deep ititd ftat §^ 
Joil, A good girl's heart : more girte have beeA 
roimadt by kirtdness^ than by any other dp^cie^ of 
treachery ; it is of all treacbeiry the baiMfSt/ 

' yon aiarm mm, Sir. Have yoir efver 8<[Ai ill 
me- ^ 

^O ! no, no. I htfve seen nothiiig m yota but i^bat 
I kyve and respect ; but yon are inexperienced*; 
and you are going to be etpoied, unprotdtted, in 
the house of a man of pleasurcy as it is called; mi 
you will be exposed to his friends too : see their 
pkamreJl my bloed boils at the term : see the hang- 
dog suicide looks of half of fhem ! see how th^ 
spend their hours, and judge how they Jeel themi 
-—You have never seen What is called pleasure^ 
Gertrude : it consists in drunkenilessj riot, and i 
kvathing of themselves: the hogs in my form-yard 
are gentlemen compared to those hunters of plea?- 
sure : time was, when vice was thejblhukr of inr 
^mperance;^ emdmen of wit and tttlenlf ejfcused 
themselves under the plea of company and corivii* 
viaiify. >Wwj vice is the kctder ; and tfhe invita-' 
tion is to gorge and get drunk ; and- if yOu are to bef 
intnxkiced' at such a table, who is to defend you ? 
Forgive me, I am too warm; I draw inferences^- 
ikiif they alarm me. We have a great neighbor 
^i come amdng us, and ][ dare say he will not be^ 
ll^ngin iktding out Lord Luxmore ; one- of those^ 
|feiM»6f iBOci^ty, Who carry the contagion 6f a m^ 
ttr«^is? eii d\^ the cootitry. O! what such meti' 
Mum M<itn#r»^ ibr! I iatsked hiih when hef caixle^ 
mt^imf^9^rw^ come to ehnrch, by w^yof 

dimple* 



exafhpto. Conceive tbe insult! he promised rea- 
dily that he would come, with all his famihf ; he 
did cdftid iMdeed, but followed by his houBhold, 
|9ft&bl^£»erVan(s^ and his MThipper-in, and surrounded 
by his j^k of hOUndi^. He has now a party with 
him^ invited to share the fun of a house occupied 
b]^. baiUffs, whom he is feeding sumptuously/ 
n^faiiehe aftd his friends each dress their own din- 
iier. His lady, the sister of a gambler, gave, the 
iHOoQT day, c& hundred guineas for a Canary-bird, and 
bilged she was of her own fomily ^ to the back* 
bone.*" Talk of minis tors^ administrations, taxes^ 

and 

* Let not the forbearance of a name or title, impeadh our 
credit, or compliment our ingenuity. We write facts. Nei- 
tiHir Itt our thorough ^i^ralion of this mnerabk enjoymenU 
of iften ef pleasure, be treated as the ' narrow ^system* of 
"^r sex aiid habits; We have g;reat OMthoriiy for our opi* 
nions. ^ The Star of Piccadilly,' being asked if he did not 
eo&sider himself as having had more of the pleasure of life 
t)iaii any one he could name, s,topt the questioner shorty 
^th this remarkable and important reply : * You are verj 
much mistaken; I cannot recollect that I ever,. in the «.purs0 
of my life, spent a pleasant day/-* And the fsLV better-giftei 
T — • — B " » be who added to tlie joys of seduction, adul- 
teryy gambling, and the deUgJUi- qf emomaUty^ the pursuits 
0^4 refined taste— who» om^ hklf hour in quest of a rare 
]|ible> and the nejU ei^aged in deba\](chery^ certainly gave^ 
himelf a greater scofe. in his indulgeaces than the merel/ 
tfUisual— -even AedegaQtT— -t-B-*— , m thoie remidsiiuis 
of ihe fev6r «>f th« woiid to which aM Ihose. diseased bj tt ar^ 
svl9«Gt^ was heard to say ^poetiwtfoiislyt thatiio anau in his 
»a«e^. wh6 eoRSuited \i^ happifiasiii efisa ki.tkii iife, woald 
fMt it m vtvid pkaMifen i an^ a4 aidinnery mjn^ %iQ^ of W 
hi$ friends^ whtre, without offending their princlplesi he m^^ 

MX 
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and oppressions,— /Ae^e are the miseries) of my 
country/ 

* What would you have me do, Sir ? Do you 
think I ought not to go ? If Portargis should die ? 

' I dare not detain you,* said Mr. Sydenham, 
sighing, * you mtist go, I fear ; and Heaven preserve 
you! But remember, Gertrude, let us try all the 
subterfuges in our powfer, still we are all responsi- 
ble for our own actions — if the world were offered 
you, as the price of your innocence, and had you it 
in possession, it would be ashes in your mouth,. 
and bitterness in your heart. There is no excuse 
for youth once warned, nor for inexperience once 
informed ; repeat over to yourself, at every oppor- 



At liberty to be rational, wd are told by one of them, that bi0 
conversation would have formed the best sermon ever preached 
on the text, ^ What fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye arc now ashamed ?' 

If the death«bed could speak more forcibly than the 
throne of a sjinposiarch, we would adduce the testiihony of 
the celebrated Countess of C— — -, who, her long and 
last illness, shewed that thought will c«me, even to the 
thoughtless : her natural levity was gone, but it may be 
supposed her concern for her beauty survived it *, for when 
drawing near her end, she was very earnest to be allowed to 
see hei^lf in a glass ! her etkiattiation was so striking, that 
it was prohibited ; but having overcome the prudence of 
one of her nurses by her earnest solicitationis, she was 
gratified in her wish: she instantly ordered every ray of 
diEty-light to be excluded from the chaniber, and, made 
vise by the departure of her best possession, she frequently 
and earnestly repeated her wish, that the companions of her 
Ibiliei, as she termed tliem, a)uld see her in that wretc)ied 
•titft * 

tunity 
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tunity, the summary of duties in your catechism : 
remember religion and virtue are the same plain 
unvarnished objects as when the vvorld was 
created : we talk too much about them now ; they 
are polished, and shaded, and drest, and their as- 
pects are softened to suit the times ; nay, we are 
told, that we may do without them. I am not often 
warm, and very seldom, I hope, do I otfend by 
using coarse language ; but I can use no terms too 
strong now : remember, that a kept-mistress is a 
strumpet, even were she to live in a palace and at- 
tract the worship of a nation, and that her offspring 
are bastards, no man's relatives, and that their 
mother ought not to dare even to pray to God for - 
them. Take this with you, Gertrude, that in 
<6very victory over innocence, there is treachery 
within. The first young woman that was deceived, 
deserved pity ; the next, less ; the third, very little ; 
but those of the present day, living under the light 
and the terror of the Gospel, of which it is almost 
impossible they can be ignorant, claim 7ione. I 
wish I could publish it with a trumpet; they are 
cheated gamesters ; if they had never risked, they 
had never lost; they are ruined with their eyes 
open, and their condemnation before them. Let 
not rank, person, manners, blandishments, or pro- 
mises, prevail on you. Do not listen to hints of 
Lady Luxmore's time of life, or to the most so- 
lemn engagement in case of her death; a man, in 
my lord's situation, has put it out of his power to 
make any contract ; even with no immoral con- 
nexion it would stigmatise you ; but were it offered 
VOL, II. R as 
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as the price of your innocence, remember you arc 
piiserable to all eternity; and think on the caprice 
of man ! you have read ; you liav^ thought ; let. 
not your luiowlcd£;e be thrown away : the mistresses 
of princes are, at best, outcasts from virtuous so- 
ciety; they have died by the inclemency of the 
skies, naked, houseless, and forlorn. —But, my childj 
do not suppose I .mean, by one word, to ira-* 
peach even your prudence. 1 have seen no 
girl whom I think as much to be trusted as I 
do you. I should say just the same to my niece> 
under the same circumstances. Do not cry, my 
dear : indeed, I could Cry myself at afflicting you ; 
but tell me, what w ill you do, should you be desired 
to associate with a libertine party ; or should Lord 
Luxmore dare to say he entertains a passion for 
you r* 

* Mrs. Breft, Sir, has promised to send a person 
she can rely on, as a companion to me ; this, you 
will, I am sure, feel a great security.' 

* Yes ; but she cannot always^ perhaps, be with 
you. What answer would you give Lord. Lux* 
more ? 

Vlt shall be one of the conditions of my staying 
to attend Portargis, that I will tal;ce my meals with 
this person, and never quit her. I do not conceive 
Lord Luxmore would ever utter a word I ought 
not to hear. I am sure I can say, nothing can have 
been kinder than his behaviour, ' or more, I am 
afraid I must say, respectful; fv, certainly, beyond 
any thing I could claim.' 

' Aye, there's tlie jdanger ; .tbere^atbe lij^ ! be 

will 
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irill be much more respectful, I dare say, than 
ever, for eight and forty hours. Excuse me, Ger- 
trude ; but, indeed, I can hardly excuse myself; 
for I know Lord Luxmore has much good about 
faim ; and my obligations to him are great ; yet I 
am terrified beyond measure for you. Do not hope, 
biit tell me what will you do in an emergency. I 
will admit myself very blameably suspicious, and 
the thing improbable ; but t^ll me, what will you 
do, should Lord Luxmore pretend to be fond of 
you ? Will you reason with him, and try to con- 
vince him he is w rong ?' 

* My dear Sir, I cannot conceive that Lord 
Luxmore would ever disgrace himself; he is too 
well bred; but as to reasoning with him, what 
could / do r' 

' Well, then, if he insults you ; for it would be 
an insult ; you will take it patiently.' 

' You think meanly of me, I am sure. Sir. Can . 
you suppose I would set myself to reason with 
Lord Luxmore ? or can you believe me so very ig- 
norant as to have nothing to say ? I am confident. 
Lord Luxmore would never be cruel to any body; 
beside, he would be afraid of your knowing any 
thing to disgrace him ; and I should certainly tell 
him you should know how he had behaved to me : 
but he can have no opportunity ; and as to any 
fondness, he looks on me as his god-daughter; I 
must not say his child. I cannot think he has de- 
served half I have heard of him/ 

* Aye ! there's th6 danger. ' 

R S 'I wish 
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^ I wish I could persuade you, Sir, there can be 
no danger : what shall I say ?' 

* You cannot persuade me there is no danger. 
I want you to say what you will do, should Lord 
Luxmore contrive to talk to you alone, and hold 
language to you unbecoming him.' 

* I should be so angry that I don't know what 
. I should do. I think I should ring the bell vio- 
lently/ 

* 'Twould perhaps be to little purpose/ 

* Well, then, I should run away from him.' 

* He might stop you'.' 

* Well, then ! I don't know what I could do. I 
should as soon think of talking to a tyger, I should 
be so frightened/ 

* You see, ray dear, where we rely on ourselves, 
how little we can do/ 

* But I will not rely on myself. I shall think 
of Eve now ; and I give you my solemn promise 
never to remain one moment alone witli Lord 
Luxmore.* 

* That is your best security, ■ concluded Mr. Sy- 
denham. ' Remember here is your home^ and we 
are your parents. The carriage is ready. One 
point I certainly shall not give up ; you fhall not 
go alone with my lord ; — either my sister or 1 
will go with you, if we return instantly. I will not 
displace him ; his groom may lead his hor$e ; but 
somebody must, judge a little of the state of Por- 
targis ; and whether he be at all ill. O ! how un- 
fortunate Lady Mary's being called away is !' 

f Lord 
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Lord Luxmore was by this time impatient : it 
was agreed that Mr. Sydenham should go with 
them ; but though his lordship endeavored to ac- 
knowledge the attention, his countenance, even 
under its cloud of suffering, said, ^ I am a little 
disappointed.' 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



A wearisome attendance. Progress of a passion. The betroth' 
ed ioldi'ir. Characters. A passport to fashion^ lUvalry 
wit/lout emulation, llcgret. Apprehension. Sum-total of 

' folly. 

Ox reaching the house the earl went to his son's 
chamber, attended by Mr. Sydenham, who, in a 
few minutes, returned ^vith a more chearful coun- 
tenance. He was satisfied that there was no decep- 
tion, and almost equally so that there was no great 
danger in the viscount's iUness. * As his father,' 
said he, * will not nurse him, nor Lint have the su- 
preme command of the allied army of phials, and 
above all, as the weather is not violently hot, I 
trust that, with care, he will soon be restored.' 

Commanding all her feelings, Gertrude followed 
Mr. Sydenham to the bed-side ; but it was not im- 
mediately that the sufferer was sensible to the in- 
dulgence of his wish ; for an instant, he roused, and 
seemed to know her ; but his recollection M^as pre- 
sently gone ; and she had no other satisfaction 
thrbugh the day, but that of looking at him when 
he was unconscious of her presence : yet in his 
rambling delirium, she heard him name her, and 
complain of her absence and unkindness. 

'\V) Mr. 
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. Mr. Sydenham staid • till the evening ; and be- 
fore he set off to return home, had the gratification 
of hearing his hopes corroborated by the physi- 
cian's opinion ; and not much less was his comfort 
in leaving Gertrude in the charge of the persod 
whom iVIrs. Brett had sent, and who promibed 
never to quit her. 

At night, a small bed was brought into the 
chamber, on wliich the femaU s rested by turns ; 
and after three days, during wiiich, the rector and 
his family had done all that. friendship, affection, 
and anxiety, of more than one sort, could suggest^ 
the viscount's fever abated, and hopes were enter- 
tained of his speedy recovery. He was now sensible 
to Gertrude's presence, and to her cares ; and her 
confinement was nearly incessant; for he \\ould npt 
allow any one but her, even to remain in the room ; 
and the sight of his father he ii unned, as if he had 
expected him to bring back the yiofence of his fe- 
ver. -To no hint that she needed air or relaxation, 
would he listen : he flattered himself she could not 
wish to leave him ;, and he seemed persuaded he 
should die on her quittingjthe room. She therefore 
employed herself all day in his sight, and kept her 
attendant in the ante- room, farther than which, the 
earl seldom dared venture. Here she coulti some^ 
times liold a conversation of a few minutes, pro- 
vided she left the chamber door open ; and as the 
servant obeyed strictly the injunctions given her, 
not a word could be said that she could wish not 
to have heard. Lord Lux more was perfea||^e* 
spectful i and his gratitude appeared^ to a cHp^n 

observer, 
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observer, dictated by the importance of her ser- 
vices. Slie was consequently subject to no incon- 
venience ; and it pleased her to find cause, in the 
earl's very proper conduct, for the increase of Mr. 
Sydenham's esteem for him. 
• As soon as Portargis was able to hold any con- 
versation, his first care was, that he sliould know 
that the cause of his illness was forced on him ; 
and not at all sparing his fatlier, he related all he 
could remember of the circumstances. In subse- 
quent intervals, his ardent spirit, finding fresh fuel in 
the affectionate attendance of one to whom he pro- 
fessed to owe his life, resumed its habitual direc- 
tion ; and he entertained her with the manner in 
which he should live when she should be his wife; 
an event which he looked to with as much certainty 
as his recovery. Four fine grey horses, which he 
would drive in exc)i;sions for lier pleasure, guns, 
dogs, and hunters, with a nice horse for her, were 
objects not only filling up the back-ground, but oc- 
cupying a very forward place on the canvas of his 
imagination ; but still all was subordinate to her 
figure : and as she felt it cruel and hazardous to . 
oppose him, she was obliged to listen, with as much 
seriousness as he talked with. She, in her turn, 
demanded indulgencies ten times more extravagant 
Hud absurd tiian even these pleasures; and all was 
unlicsitatingly promised her. 

The earl, coming into the room one day, when 
he might have heard a little of this sort of discus- 
siojMjj^e endeavoured to prevent the mischief of 
imfm^rt information, by repeating to him some 

of 
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of the viscount's essays in castle-building, but with- 
out going farther than stating the fine things pro- 
mised her as rewards for her attendance : she said 
not a word of the condition on which, or the situ- 
ation in which, she was to be so freighted with 
lavish kindness. Portargis, as if his proffers re- 
quired justification, accounted for them, and gave, 
as he thought, every satisfaction that could be 
wished, by openly demanding his father's approba- 
tion of his resolution never to have any wife but 
Gatty Aubrey : the earl's reply being a compli- 
ment expressive of the impossibility of any one's 
wishing for a more amiable daughter-in-law than 
Miss Aubrey, Portargis turned to her, and said, 
* There, you see, even my father consents ;' and 
either not understanding, or not chusing to seem 
to understand any thing, but as it suited his views, 
he looked and talked as if he had now a right to 
consider her as his sole property. 

At the end of a fortnight, from the time when 
-her attendance commenced, he was well enough to 
allow of her quitting him ; but so sorely was it 
against his inclination, that it was evident he con- 
cealed his amendment, and made complaints which 
had little other foundation than in his wishes. 

Consistently with the candor of her proceed* 
ings, she hinted this before the earl, who, seemed 
pleased with the communication ; by a little of 
that ridicule which he knew to be omnipotent on 
the mind of his son, overcame his reluctance, and 
made him submit to her liberation, she promising 

to 
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to see him daily, till he could himself visit at the 
lectoi^-iiousc. 

Oil hcT proposing to return to IMr. Sydenham^ 
the next day, \vhich was Saturday, the viscount 
and the earl agreed in their Iricndiy concern for 
licr, and ihcir just appreciation of her sources of 
pleasure, by advising her to defer it, at least till 
the Monday, that she might escape * that w retched 
drag,' a Sunday in the country, and in the par- 
son's house. 

* I have never found any one of the few Sui> 
days 1 have been there, unpleasant,' said Ger- 
trude. 

* That's because you are so very miserable at 
my mother's then,' said Portargis* 

' >'o,' said Lord Luxmore, * tis rather because 
she is so disposed to be pleased.' 

*No;' said Gertrude, *it is, I believe, rather 
because it is a very chearful day/ 
. * But that dining at one o'clock ! Miss Aubrey 
you cannot like it : it is a meat-breakfast, and 
that, I know, you dislike.' 

* Indeed, my lord, I do not find it at all disa- 
greeable ; and when it is done for so good a pur- 
pose as giving the servants leisure to go to church, 
and indulge afterwards in a walk, or going to see 
their relations, it is really pleasant.' 

' Oh ! Gatty, Gatty ! what a vile taste ! — hot 
roast beef at one o'clock !' exclaimed his young lord- 
ship, Svhat can you do with yourself all day after?* 

* I. have never,' she replied, 'found an hour 
hang heavy. Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett are 

V very 
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very chearful : we have great variety of books : 
sorne of their neighbors call in : we take walks ; 
and I really think Mr. Sydenham includes the in- 
structing my London ignorance, amongst the good 
works of that day : he has taught me a great many 
plants, in our Sunday strolls ; he has shewn me the 
wonderful variety of the forms of leaves, and their 
agreement with the nature of the plant they belong 
to : he has read me a garden-lecture on the re- 
spectable family of caterpillars ; and in short, I am 
afraid, I love Sunday, partly because I get a little 
wiser on that day than any other.' 

* I should have thought,' said Lord Luxmore, 
'•that Sydenham would have been dreadfully fa- 
tigued by then Sunday evening came' 

* He considers it, I believe,' answered Gertrude, 
* as his day of rest ; for he seems never to suffer 
himself to think cf his occupatious for the other 
days of the week : I observe that he never writes 
on a Sunday ; in winter, or bad weather, he ipay 
have another plan, but at this season, I should 
say, he admires the handy-works of the Almighty 
in the fields.' 

. * A pretty thought, my good girl V said Lord 
Luxmore. ' Come, Portargis, you are well enough 
to take a turn in the garden; — let us enjoy the 



air.' 



She put an end to the very painful anxiety 
of her friends, and resumed her suspended en- 
joyments, by returning to Mr. Sydenham's, where 
she found with the family, Basil Sydenham, who 

havmg spent a week in the house where Miss 

Brett 
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Brett was stayii\2;, now came to take leave of his 
father, previous to liis going abroad with the troops 
under orders. She had only to renew her acquaint- 
ance with him ; but it was so long since they 
met, that whatever might be his recoUectioa of her, 
through all the disguise of increased height and ad- 
vanced years, she could scarcely believe Captain 
Sydenham the boy Basil, who had once incurred her 
displeasure by threshing Portargis, on some young 
offence given and accepted. 

Remembering this, and influenced by her partia- 
lity for the viscount, she was not pre-disposed in his 
favor; but Miss Brett's decided attachment, Mrs. 
Brett's high opinion, and a walk together in the 
evening, in which he was so obliging as to sAy, ' If 
I had a sister, I should like her to be just such a 
girl as you, Gatty,' reconciled her ; and she then 
began to wish, for the sake of Portargis, that his 
cousin had not been on the point of quitting the 
kingdom, as he certainly had much the advantage of 
him in s^dateness of manners and in information : 
much was to be ascribed to the difference of about 
five years in the age, at this peculiar period of life ; 
but there was, even she could perceive, more than 
this difference between them. Basil had much 
more character about him : he was, what might, in 
a generalising term, be called much more solid^ but 
yet, which greatly surprised her as she became ac- 
quainted with him, — he was much more chearful ; 
in short, there was all the (lisparity that subsists 
between industry and idleness : the idle may be 
delighted aad gay, but they are seldom happy or 

chearful : 
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chearful: it is the sense of something atchieved, of 
something learnt or performed, that reflects its beam * 
on the mind, and gives it a luminous surface : the 
consciousness of wasted hours, of nothing done or 
attempted, cannot raise tlie animal spirits ; and if 
others do more, we are first discontented, and then 
envious. 

She now, better tlian before, understood Mr. 
Sydenham's deploring the earl's plan of ' throwing 
his son,' as he truly called it, into the army, not 
only unprepared for that peculiar profession, but 
even for the stacre of the world. In Mr. Sterling 
and Mr. Sydenhani, men differing only in the tem- 
perament of their minds, and separated only by 
having acjopted professions not of a similar ten- 
dency, she had seen what maturity of intellect af- 
fords, the result of diligent enquiry and patient 
experience ; and it was from the furniture of an 
adult mind, that her own hadbeen formed. In one 
single instance, had she had an opportunity of seeing 
the advantages of age and retirement supplied by 
correct taste, acuteness of perception, and the 
cultivation of society ; and this was in Mr. Carr. 
But in Easil Sydenham, she saw what nature 
seems to do rarely for her favorites : siie saw that 
superiority. of intellect which is allowed to excuse 
the want of agreeable qualities; and all those 
qualities wliicli are admitted in lieu of superior en- 
dowments. 

He had been educated fairly, neither with that 
excessive anticipating care, that supposes every 
thing good must be taught into existence, nor with 

aav 
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any of that negligence of culture, which leaves the 
weeds higher than the corn. His father had, in 
rearing him, recollected, that he was, to a very 
great degree, responsible for the n^ost important 
happiness of a fellow-creature, intrusted peculiarly 
to his charge; and as he never lost sight of this re- 
collection, it was not very likely, that, under a 
sensible and affectionate parent, a gentleman, a 
clergyman, and a scholar, Basil should turn out 
an undutiful child, a mail coachman, an atheist, 
or a blockhead. It had been the discovery of his 
father's early experience, that a good example went 
a great way in a good education, and in this point 
he certainly had no cause to accuse himself. Basil 
had never seen any evil till he had learnt to love 
good ; and his early principles were doubly fenced, 
by an esteem for virtue, and a disgust towards vice, 
implanted in his mind, with no more trouble, than 
it generally takes to teach the children of a family 
to be its torments. 

The result of discipline, and early habits of truth, 
justice, and industry, had been, in the infancy of 
Basil, an implicit docility, in his advancing youth, a 
rational obedience, and in his attainment of man- 
hood, a liberal and dignified choice of whatever 
was worthy : he had adopted his profession, not as 
an escape from the exertion of intellect, but as an 
application of what he had gained by it ; and he 
added the accomplishments of a soldier to the ac- 
quisitions of an elegant scholar. As soon as his 
election of his future mode of life was made, his 
hther prevented the unsettling effects of such a 

choice. 
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choice, by pointing out to him examples within the 
circle of his knowledge, of the rejrret occasioned by 
an early neglect of learning, in those who thought 
it of little use in a campaign : he made him listea 
to the futile wailings of Major Rereward, who hav- 
ing quitted the army in the fiftieth year of his 
age, had in vain attempted to ' rub up his Latin/ 
aad who, unable to acquire a love for that w hich h€ 
liad till now hated, was driven to the alternative of 
back-gammon or net-making : he made him sensi- 
ble of the gentlemanly advantage of education, of 
the substitute it forms for all that falsehood by 
which ignorance is disguised, of the barrier it 
oiTers against low pursuits, and of tlie comfort it 
affords at every period of life ; and making the in- 
crease of knowledge as simpli a process as it is ia 
itself, when not obstructed by error or prejudice^ 
he encouraged tlie young intellect to shoot vigor- 
ously, without the exhausting impulse of facilitating 
methods. 

lo conversing with him on the cultivation of 
taste, he always shewed his preference of that con- 
nected with books. * Itis^ after all,' said he, * the 
cheapest, if duly regulated j a pocket-classic is al- 
most an inexhaustible source of amusement ; and 
witli a Horace about you, you can never need com- 
pany to pass an hour. No one can, more than I 
doy abhor and dread idleness ; but I do not always 
agree with others in their plans for avoiding it I 
do not think our neighbor Bustle, though he is al- 
ways employed, can be recommended as a pattern 
of industry : he is never quiet himself nor will he 

let 
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let any one near him be so : he goes about his pa- 
rish, bribing the young people to marry ; he agrees 
for houses for them ; he binds apprentices ; he 
makes wills and leases gratis, he Hterally * goes 
about doing good;' but the merit of it is lost, be- 
cause it is but the indulgence of his fidgetty spirit; 
and the use, as to himself, is destroyed by his never 
le ving himself a moment to think. Neither would 
I imitate my amiable friend, Frank Doubledo, who, 
for fear of losing a moment, has always some petty 
employment to pursue, while his wife or children 
read to him, or he hears some of the younger ones 
their lessons : he has hi& fringe-weaving to proceed 
with while Tom says his letters, paper-matches 
to fold while Sam spells ; borderings for his rooms 
to cut out, if a friencNkalls in on him, and he has, by 
practice, learned to clear the solitary-board, while 
he reads the newspaper : regular as he is in his at- 
tendance on public M^orship, I am persuaded he 
would like it better, could he but mend his shoot- 
ing-gloves, or cut open the leaves of a pamphlet, 
while it lasts. No one could suspect hint to be of 
that race of beings, whom Milton hes character- 
ized as, ' for contemplation' and for * valor form- 
ed/ 

The really great mind is, perhaps, more fully 
employed in seeing idleness, than these dealers 
in miscellaneous small-wares : with them there is no 
collection of ideas, no stretch of thought ; there can 
be no reasoning, no deduction. 

* It had required some firmness in Mr* hSydenham 
to stand against the many cnore lectures he receiv- 
ed, 
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^dy that he ever gave^ on the hackneyed svibject of 
education. That bis son would be ruined, that he 
would blind, stupify, and deject him, that he 
would be fit for nothing but Heaven, for an early 
entrance into .which last resource of age and mi- 
sery, he seemed to be preparing him, were the 
comfortable expressions of approbation he heard 
from his neighbors, and some who thought them- 
selves his friends ; but all this moved him not : he 
educated Basil as a child, with a view to the forma- 
tion of his principles and temper, and as a lad, 
with a more confined attention to his choice of a 
profession ; and \vhen he received from a young 
man whom he had educated, an invitation to place 
him in a regiment, of which his father had the 
command, he was obliojed to refuse the offer of 
a diplomatic connection, which Basil's modest ap* 
preciation of his own merits ma4e him wish, at 
least deferred, till he was less unfit for it 

When Mr. Sydenham had once launched this 
little vessel, in which all his dearest hopes and 
painful solicitudes were embarked, it was in a si- 
tuation' not far from that best security under 
Heaven, his own vigilance; he had opened the 
book of the world by degrees on the young sight ; 
and knowing the powerful efficacy of the doctrine 
he had Invariably taught, he felt confidence suffi- 
cient to allow him to repose on the protection of 
his Maker and his Guide ; and, with overflowing 
gratitude, he soon found that it would be far easier 
to deprive his son's corporeal eyes of their power 
of vision, than to abate the acumen of those of his 
mind. Earnest to discover, inev^ry sentiment and 

YOU ir. s ' action. 
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tetioft, th£tt inhefent character of good and evil^ 
Which 19 to ht found in things seemingly^ indiffer* 
ent, he was indefatigable in forming bis opiniona, 
keeping them open to correction, till they wett 
thoroughly traced into their last source, the reireaU 
ed will of the Almighty ; and anchored there, tbo 
Vi'Orld could not have shaken him. 

A character, by nature, cool in its judgments, af-» 
dent in its pursuits, and invariable in its object^^ 
ct)uld not produce consequences other than praise^ 
worthy. Young Sydenham vvas, therefore, by the 
tontemporaries of his studies, according as theif 
dispositions differed from, or resembled his, fear^ 
f&f his justice and envied for his superiority, or 
admired for his attainments, confided in on account 
of his Steadiness, resorted to as a defender, and 
beloved as a companion. Untowardly for those 
who thought his duty to his father and the inw>- 
ctoce of his life, subjects for their wit and satire^ 
a good fmrson, and manners that won all hearts, 
rendered him, on his entering the world, rather a 
standard of fashion, than a butt for ridicule. Ont 
of those precious dames, who arc fond of having 
young men in their opera-box, and of inviting them 
home to supper, had unfortunately, in the first mo- 
ment of surprise, at seeing what she thought * a 
new quan7,' exclaimed, * Quelle belle t6te !' — 
This dubbed him ; and not even all her ladyship's 
palinode, when his smile at her overheard excla* 
mation was followed by an excuse for not attend* 
ftig her home, could overcome the currency tbil 

• repented 
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repented want of caution ba4 given bioi in the &•; 

shionable world. 

« 

Igi)oraBt as Gertrude was, slie yet nw the al-^ 
mpst absolute necessit}*, that two minds, such a^ 
Mrs. Brett's description portrayed those of Syden^ 
bam and her daughter^ must form friendship, and 
coQsequently love. Little was said on the subject; 
it seemed too well' understood and arranged to 
need discussioq : be had every day a letter from 
Miss Brett ; and it was his first occupation to ro* 
ply to it. If their engagement was mentioned ipi 
the fapiity, seriously, he replied with a hope, thf^ 
when be ^vas gone, no oqe would attempt to make 
her insensible to the precariousness of his return : — 
if it was hinted at sportively, he as gaily replied, 
that Mftry would probably have many brilliant of- 
fers, wtfen he was out of the way. — * Why not se- 
cure her then ?' said the earl. ^ 'Twould aggra* 
vate misfortune,' he replied : * the ties of kinored 
and of love are the only sources of regret in falling 
in the field of glory ; and the woman who love^ 
only her /over, will feel more justified in combating 
the affliction, than she whose very appellation bid# 
her consider herself as proverbially miserable. I|i 
'my first campaign, I may fall by my own ineipi^ 
rience : she will have more confidence, when sh^ 
knows I have escaped from danger/ 

The naturally buoyant qbearfulness of G^itrifde'i 
mind, liad returned to it, with imr return to the 
9rectory-hou$e ; and, disposed to conaider everything 
pleasant as ^iKtditmrta bum penoqadi bt^ineam 
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she included in her list of indulgences, the opppr^ 
tunity of becon^ing acquainted with Basil In all 
her reports of him, when she made her daily visit 
to the viscount, she tried to induce him to take ad-^ 
vantage of bis example ; but she soon found that, 
before her advice could be effectual, ishe had a 
mountain of prejudice to remove. Where there 
is no emulation, there is often rivalry ; and though 
Portargis was incapable of any nmlevolent feeling, 
it was easy to perceive that if friendship requires 
volition on the part of two persons, the viscount 
and his cousin could never be friends. If she 
would have acquiesced in the necessity of a daily 
journey to Luxmorc house, it is probable the vis- 
count would have adjourned, sine die^ the business 
of getting well ; but this was, in no way, an. agree- 
able mode of proceeding, to her on whom it impo- 
se^l^ the task : not even though it met aU pos^ble 
encouragement from the earl, who seemed to eri^^ 
joy an evening spent at the rectory-house, peculi- 
arly, during his son's absence. Mrs. Br^tt was 
not deficient in remarking this; but Gertrude sa\\^ 
no cause to attribute the frequency of the earl's 
visits, to any thing but the pleasure he found in 
nAting his j'oung relation. 

Mr. Sydenham a«d Mrs. Brett had not been un- 
just in the measure of their increased respect and 
esteem for the earl, since his conduct towards Ger- 
trude had more than fulfilled their expectations. 
They commendqd him frankly, and seelned to 
suppose she too must think more highly of him 
than bpfore, but. her opinion had undergone no 

* ' change; 
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change: die had never suspected, therefore she 
felt no relief from suspicion; and conceiving that 
it must have been her fault had he erred, slie could 
give. little praise to forbearance, when no opportu- 
nity^ of not forbearing was afforded. In short,' a3 
she had never fancied the existence of vice, she 
.gave no applause to the triumph of virtue; but 
:she would have thought herself most eminently 
vvain, had she, for a moment, supposed any thing in 
her, could have offered temptation to the forgetful- 
ness of a sacred duty, and most miserably helpless 
could she not have made lier own behavior the rule 
of Lord Luxmore's. 

In a state of enjoyment like her's, it was not dif- 
ficult for a young person to forget that it must, have 
its termination : without this forgetfulness, the 
plejisure would have been sadly alloyed; but the 
recollection did nof much harass her : her morn- 

: ings were still devoted to the industrious endeavor 

-after every species of useful attainuient ; and Basil 
Sydenham aided the views of Mrs. Brett in all 

: she did, by lending every assistance his large stope 
of acquired knowledge afforded : he wrote for her 
what w ould forward her in various ways, when she 
should be out of the reach of her instructors ; and 
in his conversation, he tried to enrich her mind 
with new ideas. To teach her to teach herself, was 
ia favorite exeition with him ; and not an hour was 

. lost, that could be improved in this way. 

, . Portargis w^as, by a day's omission of her visit, 
driven" to find his w$y tQ the rectory-house } and 

she 
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•he rejoiced that be coald now judge for himself 
of the advantages his cousin had over him, and 
might probably feel a stimulus to worthy pursuits. 
But this was more to be wished than hoped. A 
young nobleman, taken from a great school, where ^ 
the freightage of his pockets had distinguished 
him far more than that of his head, and finished 
iinder Abb6 Bonfront, was not very likely to think 
the son of a country-rector a rival ; and after a few 
interviews, when Gertrude tried to get his opinion, 
he was prepared to answer her, by shewing a won- 
derful degree of sagacity : he admitted all she said 
in favor of young Sydenham ; but he assured her, 
he knew perfectly * the trick of the thing :' he was 
certain that Basil Sydenham went on * the plan 6f 
pleasing,' and this would always succeed : be kneW 

* a fellow' at Eton, who had done just the same, 
and for a f(»w months canted himself into the 
good graces of the head-master ; but it tunned OQt 

* a flat thing,' and he was quite despised fi3r it. 
She might rely on it, such men were never to 
be trusted ; and he certainly should never go on 
that plan. 

Though it was impossible, that, situated as yiSMg 
Sydenham and Miss Brett were, any jealousy on the 
part of Lord Portargis could be reasonable, he 
shewed his uneasiness at Gertrude's deference for 
his cousin, so openly, that he called forth that in- 
tolerable weapon which the earl never failed to 
produce as his * ultima ratio;' and the same sort 
of ridicule with which her return to tWe Jrectory* 

house 
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bouse had been accompliahedt wq$ now made uft9 
of, . if possible, to drive him from it, but in vaiq : 
the attempt produced an effect, indeed, but om 
feu* more likely to accelerate than to retard tim 
purpose against which it was directed: retenre 
no.w took the place of bold incaution ; not a word» 
not a look was directed to Gertrude, when b^ 
thought himself observed : hie became mysteriput 
and cunning : his manners assumed the tone of 
adult years : and it was only in those rare momttnts 
when he hoped no one was on the watch, that^he 
dared whisper to her a few words, indicating toms 
^ very serious intention/— In his glove he carried 
generally some morsel of paper, on which was 
written, ready to 6e passed into her band, thii 
frankest assurance, that he was going to do all ^hf 
could wish, and express in such a way as preclude 
ed hei: from destroying, by communicating, lau^ 
dable projects depending on her delicacy for their 
exertion. « ' « 

The final period of a truantry, now extented to six 
weeks, at length arrived; and when theday of return 
was fixed, fear of the consequences of this ^stolen 
pleasure, took the place of all Gertrude's delightfiil 
ideas. Unwilling as all were to part from her, no 
ione thought it fit to urge her stay : anxiety for her, 
the innocent sufferer under the caprice of good 
nature, occupied tlie minds of friends, to whom her 
integrity had recommended her, and who could 
judge of lhe«ituation to -whiah #be was returaiftg. 
5 To 
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To give her up to those whose claims they had no 
right to dispute, was to place her in an equal prox* 
imity to the earl's partiality, the viscount's ardor, 
and the countess's resentment : had the trial await- 
ing her, required nothing but patience and resign 
nation, any one would have answered for her en* 
durance ; but, assailed on all sides, and in various 
ways, it was to be feared she might take shelter 
against the parents in the tenderness of the son, — ^tenr 
derness, blended with good qualities, but linked 
with such headstrong passion, as made its duration 
and its conduct equally questionable. Had Lord 
Portargts been fairly treated, had his father been 
true to himself, and no such tutor as Abb6 Bon« 
front to be purchased, be might at this time, have 
supplied the place of a brother to Gertrude ; but 
his tAind expanded only to embrace ideas of the 
turf and the town, of what was elegant, and would 
be fashionable ; and there was, at present, small 
chance for his being wjser or better than his fe* 
ther had hitherto shewn himself. 

He had now, at near sixteen, outstript the earl 
in height, and his. countenance, hardly manly, re- 
tained those marks of ingenuousness that give hope 
'and awaken interest : be had taste enough for po- 
otry, to see beauties in right honorable sonnets and 
.ru3tic epics: and there was, in his miqd, a sort of 
gratitude to that which spared him labor in thp 
comprehension of it, that maide him generally con>- 
mend it: he had even tried hi§ own powers, in 
prfti3§) pf Gertrude Aubrey; but the labprs^of bjs 

muse 
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muse l^eiDg a secret, it is to be questioned mrhether 
even practice could here ^ make perfect ;' her criti* 
cism could do no good : a mongrel education, suck 
as bis, left no chance for her being heard. Jo music 
he had a natural impulse ; and it was his earnest 
request, that she would, at the first opportunity, 
acquire it: his good nature and thoughtlessness 
made him, on seeing her improve under Mrs. 
firett's instruction, offer to borrow of a friend, a 
sum of money sufficient for the purchase of an 
instrument, and for gaining instruction ; but ar- 
dently as she wished to possess the power in ques- 
tion, she could not accept the pleasure,, on such 
terms. Her generosity certamly possessed all its 
merit ; for so little did his lordship comprehend her 
gentle refusal, that he thought and called it ' a 
strange piece of stiffness ;' but the default of praise 
could not influence her to retract. 

This young man, whose character was now 
forming itself, without his consciousness or trou- 
ble, had, ever since his removal, been starving 
down his talents, whatever they were, tilF it was 
impossible to trace from the present ruins for 
what the superstructure was designed : like many 
others, he might have been a scholar, if li/e would 
have taken half the pains to acquire learning that 
he bestowed on shifting through his education m 
ignorance; and he might have reared a crop of 
good sense in his mind, if he h^d qot le^rd^ frqin 
his last tutors, that diametrical opposition to re- 
ceived opinions, is an excellent substitute ; consist- 
ently 
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ently with this discowry, and finding the goveni* 
ment of his country a monarchy, be declared him* 
self deiDOcratical, without once perceiving his owq 
interest in the question : the religion of that coun*' 
try being, unfortunately for him, Christianity, ha 
armed himself from the store-house of Abb6 Bpn- 
front, with a few rusty weapons of Deism, under 
the protection of which, he could laugh at ^ the 
nonsense, of a confirmation, to which he had pn 
forma submitted. In conversation, if he could not 
contradict, he could, in the language of parlya^ 
ment *j amend,' which came to much the same sum 
total of efiect : his opinions were now fast settling, 
and, with the exception of all he loved, the voh 
and jabeo of the Roman satyrist was his law. 
3ut Mtiil all was open to correction in him : he 



* Wishing our work, as well as our dress and manners, t<y 
lie of the last half-hour of the fashion, we take all the pains io 
our power, to secure the fashionable pronunciation of 
this important word ; at the same time, leaving the most 
perfect liberty to all our btit friends, to revolve in their 
winds what derivation can possibly justify us, and whether 
if ]tbc word is to undergo any alteration, there woulti »ot be 
itiore good sense in omitting the i when we ^write, than in 
turning it into y when we speak. To save trouble to those 
of our readers, wbo have just got tbemselvos into a ccmfort- 
•ble lounging state on their 9ophf^ we will assure them, tha^ 
^beyond {Gorman French, they will not trace the. radix of this 
fashion. But, detesting all obstinate resistance to new modes 
and improvements, We hold ourselves in readiness, as soon 
«B I^Mfffyanrfftf in established, to say, with the Somersetshine 
]iea»ftHtry, Kian for Cow; sod "with tht tkwfolk fkrners, 
idmm for Mqod. 

could 
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could still be soothed and pttsuaded ; and could 
Gertrude have transferred her pOiver over him, to 
any one who might have used it safely, it was nol 
too late, after the foundation laid by Mr. ISydea- 
ham, to make iMd P^rtar^ respectable Md 
amiable. 
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CHAPTER XXXV III. 

CowccnatUm on interesting suhjectSj such as How to escape a 
scolding f What chance of a husband ? — Liberty not always 

'. desired, — More good advice* — Female hebraists* — ELIZA» 
BETH SMITH I 

To guard, as far as admonilion could guard, against 
those dangers which could not threaten till there 
was no one to defend, Mc Sydenham, in the last 
morning of Gertrude's stay, repeated to her those 
assurances of friendship and support, which were 
sincerely made in the prospect of their being soon 
claimed. To persuade a gentleman to write a let- 
ter, we have often found one of owr hardest tasks ; 
but not even Mr. Sydenham could prevail on Lord 
Luxmore, though he knew his aunt ill and unable, 
and she had recommended it by a few scarcely le- ' 
gible words, to write to his wife, who, it was to be 
supposed, was, long before this time, at home, and 
probably settled on some plan of exclusion for poor 
Gertrude ! Her friends, whose fears were ^live to 
every possibility, pictured to their imaginations, 
and not absurdly, the probability that she might 
not even gain admittance at the countess's ; and 
with this contingency, Mr. Sydenham wished his 
sister to make her acquainted, that she might not 
be stunned when she was to act. It was agreed, . 
not to alarm her by expressing any fears connected 

witl^ 
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with the subject; but simply to, urge on her the ne-f 
cessity of endeavoring to explain, or calling on the 
carl to' explain, her detentiop, and to recommend 
to her that submission to authority, and that recog- 
nition of dependence, which the haughty and tW 
vain are seldom fastidious enough to refuse. 

But when ihis measure was to be calAed into 
effect, Mr. Sydenham could not perceive the con- 
versation leading towards it, without shritiking| 
from the distress it might occasion, and almost en- 
deavoring to avert it ; and seeing Mrs. Brett smile 
at his opposing his ovm suggestions, he withdi^w,' 
lest he should hear the sob or see the tear which 
he feared must follow even the kindest expressions 
of his kind-hearted sister, whom he left to tell what 
they feared, to recommend what he advised, and, 
in caise of necessity, to obtain from Gertrude a pro- 
mise, that putting herself under the protection of 
no one, she would, should Lady Luxmore refuse to 
accept her, quit I^ord Luxmore's carriage, and go 
immediately to the house of a lady, who lived but 
a feW paces from the countess's, and who was 
already prepared to receive her. With her, she was 
to remain that night, and in a few days, or pro^ 
bably the next nrtorning,- return with her to that 
which was, in future, to be her permanent home, 
the rectorv-house of Luxmore. 

It was a proof of their reliance on the ingena-^ 
ousness of her, for whom they were anxious, as 
well as of their modest appreciation of their own 
powers of attraction, that those who gave this in* 
junction, did not perceive the temptation it carried 
^ But 
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But even to ber whom it respected, this was not, at 
the moment evident Aware of what she owed to 
lady Luxmore, and dreading tiie i^hadow of that 
^ degenerous vice, ingratitude/ nothing could have 
consoled her -under tlie forfeiture of her protection, 
by any act of lier own ; and when she replied, with 
tears o%acknowledgment, that she hoped she 
should not be cast a burden on friends to whom she 
already was so very deeply indebted, it was her 
resolution, even on her knees, and on the thineshold, 
to intreat forgiveness, and re-admission into a house 
that had no charms but what her honest heart ' 
ascribed to it 

The same kind anxiety which had driven Mn 
Sydenham frpm this conference, called him back 

before it was ended: and it'relieved him mirqh to 

* '■■'..•■ 

fee in Gertrude's countenance increased firniiiess 
and a settled composure, he had something not un« 
pleasant to tell her : Lord Luxmore had spoken 
to him on the subject of her return, and had beeo 
explicit enough to remove a great part of the 
anxiety entertained by her friends on that point 
Mr. Sydenham did not enter into any datail ; but 
be could assure her that Lord Luxmore would not 

sufier her to be blamed for that which was simply 

* 

obedience in her. What had passed, seemed to 
have raised the earl in his cousin's esteem ; and 
it was probable that they would part with increased 
regard. .: 

The travellers were to set out after l»*eakfast ; 
und having dispatched all her preparations, and ' 
packed up, with the greatjeat care^ all that belong- 
ed 
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ed to the little initiation she had obtained in various 
branebes of elegant knowledge^ Gertrude was at 
leisure for a farewelKcircuit of the gardens^ before^ 
as she ttiought, any one was out iof the house ; but 
she was mistaken. She met Mr. Sydenham walk- 
ing alone, and in deep thought ; he was not dis* 
pleased to be interrupted, but made bo^take his 
arm, telling her she had been the subject of hia 
ruminations, and chearfuUy assuring her timt his 
heart was much lighter for the conversation he had 
had with Lord Luxmore. 

* And now,' said he, * as chance has thrown 
yOu in my way, and the temptation to break 
through a resolution I had made, not to speak to 
you on one subject, is really too great to be with- 
stood, will you forgive me if I ask you a very plain 
question ?' — * Certainly, Sir ; you have a right Uf 
lay any thing.' 

* I claim no right, my dear, but the interest I 
Ael for you ; and that prompts me to ask if you 
can guess what Lady Luxmore's plans for you are?' 

*— She shook her head. 

* Forgive me, I have begun, smd I ipust pro- 
ceed. I should be sorry to distress you : you are 
at liberty to be silent ; but let me ask, do you know 
of any intention that concerns you, on the part of 
or respecting a gentleman whom I hare once or 
twice seen at her house, and have met at other 
places in London ; a gentleman who seems to be 
extremely intimate with Lady Luxmore, and I sup- 
pose with lier uncle^Do you know whom I mean ?* 
— * Mr, Carr,' J should suppose/—* You are 

right; 
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right ; and now tell me ingenuously, all you know 
ontbis subject— has Mr. Carr ever expressed any 
particular - regard for you * or do you think Lady 
Luxmore wishes he should ? 

* O ! no, Sir, Mr. Carr never exprest to me any 
more than the kindness, he would, I suppose, feel 
for any oujp situated as I am ; and 1 cannot imagine 
that Lady Luxmore wishes he should/ 

* I doubt whether your judgment is quite cor- 
rect. What makes you think she does not wish 
it?' 

* She seems not to like Mr. Carr to pay me any 
attention; though 1 have known him so long, 
and he used to be very kind to me ; but now, I 
think, he is afraid of offending her, by noticing me. 
She likes to have him with her ; and she sets hinr 
up, I must confess, to judge of me, in a way not at 
all pleasant to me: ever since I can remember, all 
my faults were told to him. Even when I was 
such a child as to dip my finger into the tureen 
of pea soup, out of curiosity, to know what pea- 
soup was, it was told to Mr. Carr, and he was bid 
to lecture me. I was very angry. I did not per- 
ceive what he had to do with me, or the soup ; but 
I was forced to submit, and he was not severa' 

' It is rather reasoning from contraries to found 
your argument on the right given to Mr. Carr to 
judge of you ; but, on the whole, I suppose Lady 
Luxmore has no intention on the subject. Is he ' 
employed to commend as well as, to blame you? — 
have you ever heard Lady Luxmore praise you to 
him?' 

'She 
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' She never praises me. Sir. I dai^ say, she h 
afraid it might make me conceited ; she has some^ 
tiaieSy I kno wy stopt Mr. Sterling wbbn he has ap- 
proved what I have done, and Mr. Carr has been 
present.* 

' Well ! this is all consistent But now tell me^ 
Are you not aware of some partiality on the part 
of Mr. Carr, which he is too prudent to express? 
*-^ * I caniiof tell, indeed, Sir/' 

* Has it even been hinted to you by any one ?* 

* O ! yes ; often. One of Liwly Luxmore's most 
intimate acquaintance has often spoken of it; and 
the servants, who you kiWw always suppose a plot 
in every thing, would teaae me with it, if I listened 
to them, which, in my si^uation^ would be extremely 
foolish.* 

* Well! and now Gertrude,' pursued Mr. Sy- 
denham, ^ you must tell me what you yourseff 
think on the subject. You may trust nae: no 
being on earth shall know what you tell me; nc^ 
even if I live to see you Carr's wife, which I own 1 
should much like, will I ever divulge what you say. 
You may as well telt tne, for I have become ac» 
quaiiited with him lately. 1 suppose, were he to 
make you an offer, you would reject him, as being 
a little older than yourself/ 

* If you would have me speak explicitly, my 
dear Sir, you have only to command me — ^you 
need not remind me of the right your friendship 
and kindness give you. , For myself, I can truly 
say, I look forward to nothing but the getting my 
living by my industry ; therefore any affectatioii 

VOL. II. T would 
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would be ridiculous. If Mr. Carr should ever 
oondescend to think of me, which I never suffer 
myself to suppose probable, I certainly should not 
Hiake any objection; Ignorant as I am of the 
world, it is better he should be older ;— but I know . 
you MfiH not tell him agiain/ 

' Then, on the whole, you do not disapprove 

him/ 

• O ! no, indeed; But now, I dare say you 

will misunderstand sie, and either call me conceit- 
ed, or Suppose tne in love, which I should not like 
to be thought* 

^ You are a good girl. I will not Uiink you 
conceited ; and, unless you are very cunning, you 
are not in love.* 

* My dear Sir, what can I know of love? Think 
what my situation is, and what sort of an education 

I have scraped together ; and then judge whether it - 
would not be very presumptuous in me to .chuse for 
myself ; beside, I really do think young women 
tliust get their romantic ideas from books ; and the 
books I get at, would rather teach me to fence my- 
self against that and every inordinate affection.' 
* ' I wish, my dear girl, that this Sort of fencing 
were more gacnerally taught young ladies; we should 
not then liave so many melancholy instances of in- 
sanity and vice. But you say you have not learn- 
ed the science and practice of love in the books 
you haVe read. I grant it, yet I should have 
thought, my cousin tlie young viscount's explana- 
tory lessons would not have been wholly thrown 
away/ 

• O ! now, 
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' O I now, Sir, I see you laugh at me. Well ! 
I dare 'say I deserve it. But I hope you do not 
imagiBC I pay any attention to Portargis's mad 
kindness : if tliis is hoe, I hope I never shall be 
the object of it : it would frighten me. I love Por- 
tar^is witfi all my h^rt. O 1 you do not know 
bow good be can be when left to himself; but I am 
sure this Abb^ Bonfrpnt has done him no good; 
he would have been very different bad he been 
jfmir son, Sir; and I hope still to see him very dif* 
ferent from what he is. He does not know any 
thing, I hope» of Mr. Cam I would not have him 
fancy any thing/ 

* No, nor I, my dear ; he would send Carr a 
challenge for having ever sat at the same table with 
you; and Carr cpuld return it only by a rod. 
Come, if you will tell me your own private opinion 

of Carr, I will let you off.' Il^ 

' I hardly can ; he is extremely well informed, 
very good-lmmored, very kind-hearted, very sensi- 
ble, and perfectly a gentleman.' 

' Indeed ? and pray in what manner does he 
treat you ? with familiarity or distance ?' 

' He has always behaved to me in a way that 
gives me a higher idea of his goodness than if he 
bad been much kinder/ 

* What do you mean ?' 

' Why, you must understand that there are a 
ftw gentlemen who visit Liady Luxmore, and who 
have known me for her poor girl, her foundling, 
as she sometimes calls me, ever since my poor mo*- 
tber went i^way | some of tbem still treat me like a 

T 2 child; 
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child ; and it is very disagreeable ; but Mr. Car r*5 
conduct has varied as my years have increased } 
and nothing can be so gratifying as his Respect* * 

* 'I'lien seriously, if you were to be ^ waked ooe 
May morning, and told you must get up, and be 
married to Mr. Carr, you would say * Aliens.' ^ 

^ Not, perhaps, exactly so ; but I will confess 
that if Lady Luxmore and Mr. Carr have any 
thought of releasing rac, I ought to be very much 
obliized to them ; and if I were treated, as I dare 
say you would treat me, I should feel thankful; 
and I could make myself very happy.' . 

* You are right, my good girl,' said Mr. Syden- 
ham encouragingly ; * and I honor you for your 
frankness. I will tell you, in return, all I know 
on the subject we have been speaking on. Mr. 
Carr certainly has mentioned you in terms that 

V: make me suspect he sees your value. Do not 
suppose I mean more than I say : he has never 
spoken to me directly on the subject ; nor do I, 
indeed, know whether there is what is called any 
undenfaudwgy between him and Lady Luxmore 
on it ; but that he thinks well of you, I am sure ; 
that he thinks of marrying, I suspect ; and that 
money is not his pursuit, I am persuaded. But 
while I say this, bear in your mind the possibility 
that I may be mistaken ; or that, if I am not, still . 
many things may occur to hiruler what seems pro- 
bable. At all events, whether I am right or 
wrong, your prudence is to provide against the 
worst, I hope, that you have to apprehend, the 
chance of being left suddenly to shift fox yourself. 

Should 
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Should ;^ou have the misfortune^ for a misfortune 
it certainly would be, to'lose Lady Luxmoi*e, or her 
protection, before you have any provision, you 
must depend only on your own discretion. I need 
not, I hope, repeat, that all that my sistei*, or I, can 
do, is your s ; but were I to suffer such professions 
to paralyse your exertions, I should do you irrepa- 
rable injury. — All young women, in the present s^ate. 
of society, ought to take warning by the fate of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals, and think, as provi^ 
dently as boys are taught to do, how they shall 
maintain themselves. Idleness and infamy would 
have little allurement for ' persons not radically 
bad) if industry were an early habit, and the means 
of an honest liveliho«id at hand* I resort, my dear 
young friend^ to integral expressions, and simple 
modes of thinking. I do not talk to you of ' mak* 
ing a genteel use of your talents,' or procuring ' an 
elegant sufficiency :' we have lived to see false 
ideas compelled to link themselves with true ones ; 
and I therefore speak of * an honest livelihood,' of 
* earning your daily bread,' of ' thinking how you 
are to be fed and cloathed ;' and these ^fe the no- 
tions I would have in your head. You have good 
sense, and you have been compelled to learn pru- 
dence ; and that you may duly estimate the bles- 
sings bestowed on yoa, 1 would have you foresee 
that a time may come^ when you may look b^k on 
these days, which are now, tknotyr^ fertile in vexa- 
tions, either as the foupd^tjon of increased happi- 
ness, such as I hope and pray may l>e ypur lot, or 
. |U5 les^ intolerable than you jnay think them now. 
. " ' That 
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That you are not discontented, is a proof of a well- 
r^gulateU mind. I see, with pleasure, your thirst 
for knowledge and your acquaintance with the 
Scriptures : I like your respect for them. Believe 
me, I speak neither lightly nor professicmally, but 
from conviction ; the study of them is the best that 
books can afford* They are, you are well awar^ 
an existing miracle ; and my advice to you in in- 
creasing your acquaintance with them, is, to be de- 
cided and firm. Read no peculiar Bible — no prh 
vate Bible-^no sectarian Bible— ^no commentafiet, 
no expositions, except those of high tod received 
authority. We have a set of people now at work, 
some with very good, and some, I nm afraid, with 
yery bad intentions, who, totally ignorant of the 
original language and even the first translations 
of the Scriptures, presutpe to set qp to expound 
them. Were ypu acquainted with them in all tbe 
languages I have read them in, you would lau^ to 
imagine the turn that woulc) have been given to tbe 
opinions of these elucidators, if they had happ^Md 
to have been born in any other country, or to bave 
learnt their belief in Christianity in any tongue but 
English- Translations fnade to serve purposes^ 
you, as of the Church of England, have nothing to 
jdo with. I could convince you, and a time virill 
come, I hope, when I may^have an opportunity of 
con^ncing ypu, of thie unfair methods that have 
been pursued to disfigure our standard of belief ami 
action. I could shew you reasoning and proof, to 
>\ hich we ^re told by a set qf men who deserve, X 
fjpi)'^ linovK wbftt, l^Q ffubn^t, whwh WOuW flot m^ 

t»fy 
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tisfy a counti^jury^ and could prore to you that; 
tinder the pretence of increasmf; our liberty, an 
unreasonable empire 18 assumed on a mere ipse 
diviti over, our understandings find our consci- 
ences. Against all this danger, which you will 
own, as it could he none (o the deaf aiid blind, can 
be none to any but tiioee who chuse to hear and 
eee, I give 3^u my best advice. Think it a suffi- 
cient reason for your persevering in tlie pure faith 
of pur church, that in it you were educated ; — and 
remember the precept ^ Meddle not with them that 
are given to change :' I am sorry to say that, in 
nine instances out often, where persons have adopt- 
ed a new mode of belief, the cause may be traced 
«ip to some consideration oi personal convemence; 
but with this, you and I have at present no concern. 
You will, in a few years, I fear, have another, and 
I foresee it may be a stronger temptation, to resist ; 
it may tempt you, as it come3 under the guise of 
what is highly laudable. You will not suspect 
me of a wish to abridge the rational pleasures or 
worthy pursuits of ypur sex. I would have all of 
you, who have fair talents, and sufficient powers of 
application, improve them to the utmost ; and I 
never could perceive that a woman was the worse, 
even for a classical education, unless- her mind was 
of too contracted a size to bear any ornament — ^you 
will therefore acquit me of any narrow prejudice, if 
I say, for it is on manure deliberation that I say it, 
I tl^nk the growing fashion of ladies learning He- 
brew, highly dangemus to themselves. Do not 
(suppose, Yfbffk I speak of ladies ip general, that I 



mean 
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mean to prohibit the study to all individuals of the 
female sex ; .there have been, and are, women who 
ought to follow the impulse of attainment to its ut- 
most limits ; it ^eems designed by Providence that 
they should ; they are eminently gifted, and they 
should.be pre-eminently diligent!; but when I 
heard lady Sophia Skimt|pAh say, .the other day, 
at Dr. Chatterpie's diimer, thatsfa^ was in doubt 
.whether she should ^ take a master for Italian or 
Hebrew, I could not but feel disgusted, and consi-r 
der how dangerous it must be for a head, weak 
enough to feel the wavering she described, to sit 
down her own tianslator, commentator, and ex- 
pounder of that law by which we must all, not 
only live but be ultimately judg^. I own, when 
.first I heard of this incipieat taste, which is hardly 
yet ' come oqt,' it wore a specious. appearance to 
my apprehension : I could not but say it was highly 
.reasonable, if we rejected translations as imperfect 
sources of amusement or information, thajt we 
ishould read for ourselves the law to which we ar^ 
to submit ; but I soon saw ray error, and that if the 
fashion obtains, our faith.wiU be as various as pur 
intellectual powers and pur follies/ 

* I will venture to say,' continued Mr. Syden- 
ham, ' that Lady Sopbi^ Skiqitrash, and all of her 
class, need informing, that there is a large dismal 
heath, which, to act fairly and consistently, they 
ought to expk>re before they think of Avhat JUtdy 
Sophia calls 'the bowers of the ^ Hebrews on the 
banks. of the Jordan.' I cannot say I am much in 
i^tx of her ladyship's rifling or , n^pj^g ^em, if 
; ,» she 
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she is allured by such fantasies. But I do not mean 
to criticise others, I only wish to warn you ; take iny 
advice in ^ood part, whether you follow it or not; 
and renieniber that on this and all other similar 
subjects of decision and judgment, there can be no * 
blame aKaiclied to a regular proceeding in mental 
improvement : — it tvouU be tyranny to siiut a gate, 
even in the farthest possible horizon, against fair 
industry or genuine talent ; but I have no mercy 
on those, who, with no better spurs than pride and 
curiosity, and without knowing any thing of M'hat 
they are undertaking, bound over that country 
which lies open to their view, to penetrate into 
another,which they know they can neither cultivato 
nor adorn, which can bear no fruit for them, and 
, in whicli they have no legal possessions. When 
you are a classical scholar, and feel the want of i^ 
it is time enough for you to learn Hebrew *. 

Gertrude 

* In any connection of female talents, and the direction of 
ihem towards attaining the language of the Scriptures, the 
only writings that can tempt to the study of Hebrew, it is 
impossible not to contemplate with every affection of the 
heart, and every sentiment of admiration, that prodigy of 
oun COUNTRY Elizabeth Smith. The name, to which we 
have dedicated our work, will acquit us, in what we have said, 
of any wish beyond that of checking pertness and presump- 
tion ; we have heard too much lately of ' young ladies in- 
tending to learn Hebrew,' to pass the matter over ; but any 
one, with a tenth part of Elizabeth Smith's endowments^ 
shall have our encouragement to try^ only allowing us pre- 
viously to hint, on the authority of a scholar, that there are 
\Yords in Hebrew precisely alikc,^not only of different parti 

of speech, but of ten or twenty diffsrent meanings, utterly 

. ~ irrelative 
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Gertrude was expressing her gratitude for thn 
parental interest, and promising the fullest adoption 
of all Mr. Sydenham's precepts, %vhen they were 
summoned to the farewell-breakfast. Lord Lux- 
more, distressed at seeing the regret which she 
could not dismiss from the expression of her coun-- 
tenance^ talked of future .^its and intermediate 
correspondence. Basil Sydenham bid her oom- 



irrelative to each other, of any one of which a lady may make 
her choice as best suits her fancy. 

We cannot name Elizabeih Smith »lightly ; and though it 
appears an inverted compliment, we must confess that, after 
|tll the judicious pains taken by her Jbiographer, and after 
every thing possible to be effected by letting her merits speak 
for thcmsislves, the world can have but a dim sight of that 
which may be called almost the inspiration of her mind. If 
it was the praise of Margaret Ro'per, who, from her father^ ' 
must have had ev^ery assistance in acquiring learning, and, 
from his library, every facility in solving her doubts, that she 
'corrected a passage in Saint Chrysosjtom, what ought we not 
to say. of this lost treasure of oMr time, who often in a situa- 
tion that precluded mental repose, and at a distance from 
every source of information, with not a dictionary or lexicon 
within her reach, obtained a more accurate knowledge than 
many regularly bred schr)lars have gained of the learned 
languages. Nothing but the sight of her papers, ox foe-simile . 
engravings of them in their scrap state of existence, can give 
an idea of that acumen which often superseded the necessity 
of labor, and that labor which seemed as if relying on no 
acumen, A minor excellence we will record, as an import- 
ant lesson, the astonishing neatnpss of all she did. Elizabeth 
Smith was no bat in the creation ; she wa£ no slattern amongst 
her sex ; she was a lovely young .woman, of feminine habits^ 
and of uncommon piety and virtue ; quite as iuUrtsting as if 
3he had been ignorant, aqd quite as accomplished in elegant 
arts^ if she h^ had no taste for learning, 

pare 
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pare her parting with that ' he had to under^, 
while Lord Portargis was making good his own 
pretensions, in French to his dog, and watching, 
he scarce knew why, except from his love of 
change and motion, for the carriage to drive to 
the door; and the permanent inhabitants of the 
rectory-house seemed to feel too much their own 
share in parting from Gertrude, even to endeavor 
to lessen the pain her quitting them gave her. 

The anxiety which she had felt for the reception 
she might meet fi'om Lady Luxmore on her return, 
inuch as it had lately embittered her stay, now, 
without abating her regret, served as a stimulus to 
her alacrity in setting out. None but those who 
have lived under tyranny, and who have ftlt every 
pleasure dearly bought by the seldom disappointed 
expectation of reproof and anger, can tell how ef- 
fectually it counterbalances all selfish regard : the 
heart that expects to be wounded, thinks its safety 
cheaply purchased by foregoing all soothing sensa-» 
tion. When Gertrude was forced to turn her 
thoughts towards London, she would have relin- 
quished every indulgence her future life could pro*^ 
mise, t6 have been insured against the resentnient 
she had almost persuaded herself she merited. All 
h^r^rcliat^ce on the earl's power to screen her from 
impending wrath, vanished ; she lost even her con- 
fidence in his willingness ; and if the friendship of 
the persons she was quitting, was to be resorted to, 
^he felt that it must be as a shelter froni the most 
fihjecf poverty and disgrace. 

Ope X:irc^mst^ce might h^ve given her coipfort 

and 
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and assurance : she could have encountered muchy 
and borne much with the support and consolation 
of good Lady Mai^ Sydenham s regard ; and she 
flattered herself, tliat vihen in London she might 
ipake some attempts at . kindness ; but since she 
bad left Luxmore, th6 accounts of her health were 
gradually worse ; and there Was now cause to fear 
her wish to see her. native place had. in them a 
charactef of prophecy. 



Chap. 
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• CHAPTER XXXIX. 

j4 Jxiuruey to London. Insipidities. An anxious arrivaK A 
melancholy abode. A disposition to be content. The visitors. 
Lordly champions. Retrieving time. 

l^HESE painful reflections and anticipations were 
interrupted by notice that all was in readiness. 
Mrs. Brett's last kiss made the trembling tears quit 
their hold; and Lord Luxmore, with * cette politesse 
la plus aimable, celle qui prend le ton de I'interfet,' 
put Gertrude into the carriage, and placing her 
with the utmost care, seemed not sorry to end the 
rivalry of kindness, by setting off. . : 

An adept, by necessity in self-government, she 
presently recollected, that by indulging her regre^ 
she was making an ill requital for the favors she 
was receiving : she, therefore, strove to take spgie 
interest in the uninteresting objects set forth on 
the level of the country. As soon as her coun- 
tenance afforded any encouragement, the e^rl invi 
proved it by questions tending to discover the 
subject of her last conversation with Mr. Syden- 
ham. She repeated the topics of his good advice, 
to which his lordship gave his hefety approbation, 
occasionally throwing in * To be sure,' ^ Certainly,* 
— ^ Vastly good,' — * Highly proper,'^ — 'Extremely 
becoming his profession/ — * Quite worthy of njy 

old 
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old friend \ but when, fearing that an abrupt con- 
clusion would indicate concealment, she, in her 
simplicity, proceeded to say, tliat Mr, Sydenham 
had even been so good as to offer her a home, 
should she ever want it, his iordsliip muttered 'Im- 
pertinent ;' and she found she had said a few words 
too much. 

* What,' said the viscount, laying hold on her 
arm, as she sat between him and his father, ' is 
there any chance, Gatty, that my mother may 
part from you ?* 

' No, no, i^onsense P interposed Lord Luxmore. 
' Look, Miss Aubrey, at the very singular effect 
of the sun on that field where the linen is laid out 
to wbiten. Do my eyes deceive me? or does it 
really appear covered with rainbows ?* 

* I see it as you do, my lord,' she replied, * I 
have seen such an effect before/ 

' Have you, indeed ? I Cannot say I ever did. 
How do you account for it?' 

^ When I^aw it, it' was as we passed a bleach- 
iag-groood in the neighborhood of London ; and 
from what Mr. Sydenham has taught me, I con- 
ceive it to be the reflection of the sun's rays in the 
exhalation ; it is very pretty.' 

* But> Gatty, I say,' interposed the viscount ; 
* fell me.' 

' I was very much surprised,' said the earl, 
' when I was tiavelling in the vicinity of Turin, 
one excessively hot day, to observe the very visi- 
ble motion of the air : at about my own height 
from the ground, it was quite perceptible.' 

* Twice; 
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* Twice/ sftid Gcrtrud©, * I have seen it : once 
was on a very dry common at noon, in a very hot 
day ; and the other time was in Dr. Herschels gar* 
den at Slough, when I was standing almost close to 
the cast-iron machinery of his great telescope, in a 
day wiien the thermometer was at 90 in the shade.* 

* And what-?' said his lordship, * have you ever 
visited Herschel?* 

* In coming from Oxford, Mr. Sterling would 
have »hewn me Dr. Herschel's telescope ; but he 
^as from home, and I, therefore, saw only the 
outside/ 

^ The fox and the stork. Miss Aubrey ; yoa had 
only the outside of the dish to lick.' 

* True, my lord, but it was something even to 
i^ee that; in my situation, every thing is a favor.' 

' But Gatty,' again began the viscount, ^ tell 
tne,^ is my mother going to part from you ? Is there 
any chance?* 

* What an ugly cow !* said Lord Luxmore^ * I 
cannot endure a sheet'Cow.* 

* There is but one thing worse,* said Gertrude, 
' and that is a ribbon-cow. We have all sorts in the 
fields about the New Road/ 

* I do not know which is the worst,' replied the 
^ari. 

* The ribbon-cowy' said she, * looks as if she 
were sewn together with white threadv* 

^ No,' said the earl^ ^ she looks as if she was 
-cracked/ I . 

^ But then would the stripe be whiter' 



* Truc> 
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* True ; very good^ very good ; upon my word ; 
ba! ha! ka! h^V 

But ^ ha! ha! ha! ha!' would not stop Portar- 
gis : again lie returned to the charge. ^ fiut I say, 
(Jattyi what's the cliance ?' 

Lord Luxinore hopeless, gave up the contest; 
and slie answered, ^ There is, I fear, a great chance 
that Lady Luxmore may be very angry at my quit- 
ting London and being so long out of it, and 
neglecting what she and Mr. Sterling had left me 
to do ; and of the consequences I am no judge« 
I have been away so many weeks ! and I suppose 
Lady Luxmore nmst have been at home a long 
time/ 

^ She might have had the manners to write to 
you,' said the viscount ^ As. for her behaving 
most abominably, I confess there is a very good 
chance ; for, since I have had the honor of her ac- 
quantance. Lord bless her ! I never knew her do 
otherwise/ 

* Well said, Portargb !' cried the earl, affecting 
a hearty laugh, as if he thought putting his son in 
good, humor, would silence him. — ' 1 never heard 
any thing truer.* 

' I do not like to hear you speak disrespectfully 
of your mother,' said Gertrude ; ^ it is so happy to 
have parents.' 

* Not quite of your opinion at all times,' re- 
turned his young lordship. * But tell me,' conti- 
nued he, in a moderated tone, ^ is there any chance 

^ oi yQur being rusticated here ?* 

* You 



• I 
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- * You are as good a Judge as I am, on this sub^ 
ject. I never offended before ; therefore, 1 cannot 
Judge of my punishment. I feel that I deserve it. 
What do you think, my lord/ said she to the earl, 
* Lady Luxmore will do ?* 

' I know no more than you do : something she 
ought not to do, in my opinion. I am, I own, 
very much of her son's way of thinking ; but of this' 
be assured, my dear Miss Aubrey, that I do not 
quit your side, till I liave seen your reception • 
proper one.' 

She thanked I^rd Luxmore ; yet she felt that 
her difficulty would be great, if driven to his pro-i 
tection : he tried to calm her by the kindest assu-* 
ranees ; but finding it a vain attempt to convince 
her she did not merit, and therefore ought not to 
expect punishment, he said : ' As we can, at best, 
only conjecture what may happen, let us not spoil 
these few hours of comfort ; let us refer the farther 
consideration of the subject^ till I have the severe 
mortification of restoring you, or attempting tO 
restore you, to your comfortless abode.' 

A short silence followed. They overtook a man 
mounted on a good horse, and leading another. 

* That's a nice horse,' said Portargis.- • I won^* 
der w4iat that fellow's going tq dp with it. I wish 
it was mine.' 

^ Do. you ?' said the earl : * we will ask the man.' 

The postillions were stopt : the man was called 
up ; and it appeared that he was going to sell the 
horse and its accoutrements, for his mistress, who 
jbad Ju^t lost her husband. Said Loid Luxmore 
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to bis son : * We have time enough to go the 
next stage slowly, if you have a mind to try the 
horse ; you shall have it, if you like.' 
. * No, iio, no,' cried Portargis, who was as 
shrewd as his parent : * I won't ride : let one of the 
fellows take it.' . . 

* No, no,' said his father, ^ if you will have it, 
you shall do as / please : say, will you or not ?' 
,- A negative ended the treaty : the man disap^ 
pointe4 in the prospect of being saved a journey, 
growled : — Lx)rd Portargis discovered that the 
IkMTse was an aukw^rd beast, — the servant who I^ad 
alighted, winked and grinned ; — and the travelling 
trio were nearly silent, till they reached the towii 
where their avani courier had provided four fresh 
horses. 

On setting off with new speed and spirit, the vis- 
oount seemed forced by the quick flight of opportu- 
ifity> to urge again his question, which, with a new 
4irectipn of his batteiy, he now addnessed, point 
blank, to his fether, in the words, ^ What do you 
tjrink, my mother will do about Gatty ?' 

^ Why, nothing, to be sure. IJo you suppose I 
dbail leave her to Lady Luxmore's mercy ?* 

^ You ^^ottld leave her to that which she never 
had.' 

> For shasne,' interposed Gertrude; it is very 
iiopleasant dear Portargis, to hear you speak so 
of y4wnr another : consider, what would have be- 
come of me without her.' 

^ Why, on the whole,* peplfed thenar!, ^ I anisfc 
*• ^ . . here. 
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here, my dear Miss Aubrey, take Portargis's part in 
the argument : I believe he is correct as to mat- 
ter of fact ; and if I could contradict him, I should 
Dot feel quite the hesitation I do in carrying you 
home/ ' 

' Do you think, my lord,' said Gertrude, grow- 
ing every moment more apprehensive, * tliat Lady 
Luxmore ought to be vein/ angry ? — O ! 1 wish I 
had not come !' 

* You must not wish so,' said the earl. 

* No, pray, dear Gatty,' exclaimed his son, with 
vehemence, ^ do not have such a wish. I should 
have been dead, I am sure, if it had not been for 
you.' 

' O ! I should be grieved,' said she, / to be the 
cause of any disagreement between your loi'dship 
and Lady Luxmore. I had hopes, that, now you 
were returned, I should have the happiness of see- 
ing you living together in peace and comfort/ 

* Peace and comfort, indeed !' muttered tluc)^- 
count 

* As to peace and comfort,' said Lord Luxmore^ 
in a grave mild tone, * it is, my dear girl, what I 
liev^r expect : I never had it, and therefore you 
canppt be the means of my posing it ; but, as to 
your grief, I beg you will keep it for something 
blotter deserving it. I am so accustomed to Lady 
Luxmore*s proceedings, that they have long ceased 
tQ make any iippr(5ssipn on my spirits.-— If I can 
screen you^ 1 shall be perfectly satisfied.' 

* Ah; indeed, if you c«n,*said Lord Portargis, 
* but if you cannot ; what's to b^com^pf her th^n?' 
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If niy mother's in one of her famoujs passions^ I 
know what they are pretty well ; and w hat*s she 
to dor' 

* Will you take charge of her Sir ?' asked his 
father, fiercely, unable any longer to endure tlie 
interest taken by another, in that which he looked 
on, and very properly, as his own concern, 

* Yes, my lord,' answered the viscount, redden- 
ing. * Let that woman, my mother, only once say 
she discards Gertrude Aubrey, and she shall re- 
pent it as long as she lives : for, I know how to be 
a match for her, at any time.' 

* Well saidi my lord viscount Portargis,' re- 
turned the earl : * this is fine ! this is grand ! — ft 
charming protector a school- boy would make for 
Aliss Aubrey ! she^ would better protect you, in 
my opinion. — What do you mean to do with her?' 

* A school-boy ? Sir — 1 am not a school-boy; 

and I'll be -I don't mean to act like one. If 

(^Uy goes back to old Sydenham's, • / shall take 
care of her ; it's too bad to be kept under thp 
hatches for ever ; and I'll be"- I will not sub- 
mit to it my lord.' 

* O ! I beg your pardon : I misunderstood you^' 
said Lord Luxmdre, changing, in return, thedirec-* 
tion of his son's fire ; * you mean y6u would see 
her safe to her friends : I beg your pardon : L mis- 
understood you. I did not quite understand the 
thing.' 

* But you did though, old fox,' muttered the 
viscount, putting his head a little way out of the 
windoAv, for the pleasure of contradicting his father 
quietly, andf in solitary i^njoyment 

♦ ' Lord 
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Lord Luicmore now addressed himself to Ger- 
trude. 

■ * On the whole,' said he, * I know not whether 
it might not be prudent, just to see how the land 
lies, before we present you. Could you have any 
objection to remaining in the carriage a few mi* 
nutes, while I see Lady Luxmore for you ?' 

' I would much rather, my lord,' said she, ' go 
to her at once. If your lordship is so good as to 
state the fact, that it was your pleasure I should 
go with you, and what detained us, I cantot sup. 
pose Lady Luxmore would long continue angry ; 
and I would rather be on the spot to say what I 
could/ 

They drove into London, and Gertrude's heart, 
sinking fast into despondency, obliged her head to 
find a counterbalance for its weakness. She asked 
herself why, if she had rieally acted in obedience to 
authority which she had no right to resist, she 
should feel as if extremely culpable : she got cou- 
rage in asking the question ; but still the prudence 
of her pleasure was doubtful ; and before she 
. could settle this, they had stopt at the queer abode 
of the countess of Luxmore. 

Oh ! Jiow she strained her neck to look irta per- 
pendicular direction, for in no other could she see 
the front of the house, that she might judge, if pos- 
sible, from the outside, what she had to expect from 
within ! But she could form no conjectures : it was 
dusk, and it being also a rainy evening, universal 
stillness prevailed. One of the maid-servunts re- 

3' moved 
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Hioved the chfUn^ and Unlocked the fitre0t-d(yor«' 
Gertrude knew not what to think. * By Jupiter/ 
said the yiscounti ^ there's nobody at home ; and 
scarcely to be concealed or expressed was her joy^ 
when she heard that Lady I^uxmore and JV^r^ 
Sterling were not only tiot returned, but that tlietr 
return was as uncertain as when they left home^ 
Certainly, the earl was not painfully alarmed^ when 
the reason of this delay and uficertainty was ex« 
f)laiBed to be Lady Luxmore's having. been ex« 
tremely ill on her journey. 

Lord ^uxmore, either supposing Gertrude fati» 
gued, or being himself weary of his son's pepfefual 
skirmishing, staid only for the refreshment of tea j 
and she was then left in the drawing-room of her 
faome^ surrounded by the pungent effluvia of a 
London-chimney in damp weather, to feel that shf 
tvas, indeed, alone, after a taste of the best plea^ 
sure of society. The disturbance of her mind| 
by indulgence, wasa noval feeling ; to repine at bav« 
ing been happy, was not possible : she hmJ ao 
claim to the praise of s^uch repentance; but she 
deduced from her situation, a lesson of experiencei 
which made her, at this moment, prize, perhaps 
beyond its worth, that monbtony of existenta 
whtchf not intolerable in itsdif, is never made^ 
worse by comparison. 

' I am^ indeed, very miserable^' said she^ ^ at 
present. I wonder how I could ever breathe thi$ 
air ; how I coukl endure this dirt; but I know €Uid 
4am certain, that I shiall be less wretched to-morr 
f ow^ fisr 1 cte tiiea work Jurd all ^ftyj and \ shaU 

' hav^ 
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have an object to attain. I will put on my old 
clothes again^ ami with them, I hope, my old spi- 
rit of content. 1 have felt very tolerably happy 
here, and I kndw not why I sliould not again feel 
so; if I do not, I make a very ill use of the relax- 
ation afforded me. I will be contetit. She opened 
a window, p&t out her candle, and sat down to; 
hear the rain drip. Thompson's paraphrase occur- 
red to her : the association of ideas brought with 
it the recollection of other things she had learnt '" 
by heart ; with these she tranquilised her mind ;* 
and having received the compliment of the dam- 
sels on her supposed improved looks, she went to 
bed, resolving to rise early, and, if possible, by' 
her diligence to aton^ for her stolen pleasured. 
She soon went to sleep, but dreamt of distresses 
and vexations, of exertions demanded, and power? 
not to be excited ; of falling from precipices, of 
painful adieus, and of boats foundering in shore- 
less waters, and wa^ haunted by all the train of 
somniculous misery^ which the superstitious resolve 
into causes, and the less weak into effects. 

She was early at her work, and had been sotne 
hours endeavoring to decrease her strata of folios to 
be copied, when her fellow-travellers, in succession, 
interrupted her: the junior, as may be supposed, 
came first, and obliged her to change her pen for 
her needle. The tendency of his conversation, and 
her dread of being drawn in to do or say what 
might involve her in the displeasure of her Superi- 
ors, made htr welcome the earl when he came in, 

with a satiafeclion, perhaps not lo6t on him. His 

.eqtrauasf 
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e^itranqe had put a stop to the viscount's anxious 
and repeated * Will you ?'— ^ Now, do' — * Now, 
pray do;' with which he was urging a private 
course and method of correspondence. 

The servants had told her, in a way that shewed 
Bl least tkeh* concern in what they related, of the 
frequent calls and enquiries of Mr. Carr; it was 
from him tliey had had the news of L^ady Lux*- 
more's illness ; and having separately and jointly 
repeated, as far as the exceedingly accurate me^ 
Bfiories of ignorant persons generally enable them 
to do, every word that he had said on that subject, 
she had the gratification of hearing, amplifiedi 
elucidated and commented on, all the expressions^ 
indifferent, pertiaps, in themselveS) that they 
tliought could convince- her of Mr. Carr's deep 
iqterest in her proceedings. 

To confirm or remove all this artificial prepos* 
session, or, perhaps, to do neither, Mr. Carr him- 
self called, while sha.was engaged with her visi*. 
tors, of whose preseaie he was .not aware, when, 
hearing she was returned, he followed the servant 
to the drawing-room. 

Mr. Carr was one of those happy beings who 
find a ready acceptance every where : his manners, 
always suited to himself, were suited to any situa- 
tion into which he might be thrown : a height which 
would have been commanding, had not genuine 
modesty controled its power, and a countenance 
that bore the initimable characteristics of benevo* 
lence and candor, prepossessed and opened to him 
all hearts; and he t;ould win his wi^y where another 

man 
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UMLncouidnot have forced it The gentlemen bowed 
to each other ; and aware, that the fii*st six words 
might express Mr. Carr s censure, not only of her 
truanti7, but of the stimulus to it, she made haste 
to inform him of, or bring to his recollection, the 
rank and pretentions of her visitors. 

* Lord Portargis I should have recognised even 
uTider all the disguise of his rapid growth ; l)ut your 
Iprdship,' said he, addressing himself to the earl, 
^ it is so very long since I had the honor of meet 
ing, tliat I am sure my want of recollection will be 
forgiven.' * And when, my fair lady, did you find 
your way home again ?' 

^ I came home last night ; Lord Luxmore was so 
good as to bring m^.' 

^ I shall despair of notliing now : you have been 
six weeks out of London V 

' Indeed,' said the earl, preventing Gertrude, 
' I thought, Sir, it was monstrous to leave her shut 
up here alone. There could be no impropriety in 
her going. Nobody could s^uspect us of an elope- 
ment when we had my old aunt with us.' 

* Your lordship's motives, I have no doubt were 
the best, and your proceedings correct; and it 
.would have required some philosophy, or a total 
want of acquaintance, to have withstood the tempt- 
ation of a visit to Mr. Sydenham's family. Miss 
Aubrey was there all the time of her absence, I 
presume.' 

* Yes,' replied Lord Luxmore^ most innocently 
telling a formidable untruth ; for tb« episode of 

bis» 
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his son'i fevei*; did not at the moment occur to hb 
rocoUection/ 

Gertrude hesitated ; she was now on the verge 
of a situation, such as no young woman ought ever 
to be exposed to; one where explanation was ab- 
solutely necessary. * What can I do?' thought she 
to herself; * I do not like to say I was of use; yet 
to pass over the fact) looks as if I wished it conceal- 
ed ; and should it ever come out, it may have an 
odd appearance .: what may Mr. Carr think ?' 

No other answer being made to his * I presume/ 
Mr. Cart's candor made him suppose he was right 
in presuming ; and the conversation was proceed- 

Gertrude was still silent: Mr.* Carr repeated 
something which he had addressed to her. 

She made her decision, aild she roused.— Her 
natural love of truth did not decrease with her ad- 
vancing knowledge of the world, and she i*eaorted 
to its dictate/ * I beg your pardon, ' she answered : 
* I was perplexed ; you shall know why.— ^ You 
salid you presumed I had been no where but at 
Mr. Sydenharti'^/ Why' Lord Luxmore did not 
ilienti6n my beirtg^ at his hoi '•^, I cannot guessl' 

* Because,^ said LoM Luxmore, * I really, at 
the mometit, forgot it. ' 

'You, at Lord Ltix«nOTiB*$ ?' said Mr. Carr, look- 
ing full at G^trudd:*- ' 

* Yes, I at Lord Luxmore's,' she repeated, smil- 
ing ahd ifrtn.'^-^- Miflff !*'tell you myself why? 

* Tbfr ^ipWiskfti of ■ 'Mr. Carr's countenance 
dianged ; that of lier's seemed to have superseded 

th« 



tte nteew&ity of explanation : with more •f'Heh- 
dtatiesdy than doubly he replied,* ^ Do aa'^ yum 
think proper/ 

^ Neither father nor son spoke. * Glorious dm*- 
fenders of one who had risked her health, and 
forgone the novelty of happiness, ibr their servioef 
«-^she felt a little indignant at* bdng lett her owo 
advocate ; but her feelings, as they were never bor 
tebitfary monitors, were never her apologists.^^ 
' You are not aware^^ said she, ^ that me liave tieeii 
in danger of losing Lord Portargis*' • 

' Indeed ?' ^ 

* Yes, I assure you, he frightened us most eoOK 
pktely; and as there was nobody at JwUxmoft to 
litteiad on him, who suited his lordship's taste,' aaid 
fihe^ smiling, ^ it was thi^ught fit that I should g6 
thithef, cufid remain there till he recovered. I had 
mil extrellent matron With me/ whoiln Mrs* Brett 
could trust, far better than she could me ; lor I ^^as 
it poor inexperienced nurse.' I went rather in toy 
natural character of play-feUow to his lordship. 
And nowi'you.see, I am left ta lell my own story^ 
mud to brag of my feats !' 

^ No never,' said the viscount, rifeihg, atid coi» 
kig up to her.^-^' Sir-*- Mr. €arr-«^ir, jAe saved 
«iy.life>* . • 

*.Not c^uitc by myself,' said Gertrude, * the jjhy^ 
kictan and apothecary had so»ie tittle phare in jnur 
recovery.'**^* And besidi^ this^' continued she, * I 
was taken to visit all round Luxtnore.' 

^ You will be quite spoiled^' said Mr. Cf-rr, 
Httgbing. 

vri^at 
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What could pass in Lord Luxworc's mind at, 
*this time, while, in silence, and leaving her with-, 
out bis acknowledgment or his sanction, be turned, 
over an Atlas wlilcli lay on a distant table ? — He 
could not wish Mr. Carr to admit an idea of bet 
having departed from decorum : be could not feel 
ashamed of having made use of her torvices^ Was be 
ashamed of his share in the illness of his son? or- 
was he not rather influeticed by a blind impulse of 
undefined, and perhaps nnperceived jealoilsy, 
which made him cpre little foir the appreciation ojf 
that, of which he wished no one but himself to 
see the worth ? 

* Almost as indefinible, but certainly more-justi* 
fiable, was that rapid exertion of thought 'which 
Gertrude's mind experienced : she was not satis*, 
lied with what she could say of or for herself yet, 
why she scarcely knew, she did not desire to make 
a formal vindication of her conduct For a mo* 
ment slie \iished Mr. Carr had come when she was 
alone; but against that wisli, a iiost of objections, in 
every shape of diffidence and terror, arrayed them- 
selves. She saw that Mr. Carr was trying to outstay 
the earl and his son : and he gave some hints which 
it was impossible for any one not to understand^ 
or for any two gentlemen, circumstanced as were 
this father and son, to take : he even sat down to 
write a letter, and not a short one ; but all would 
not. do ; he M^as a man of business ; his competi- 
tors enjoyed the otiuviy as well as the dignitatem 
of life, and could very well afford to waste a few 

houra 
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jbours in trying as much to circumvent each other 
as hioi. 

In this manner did they meet, the next and tlic 
following day, to the great disturbance of Ger- 
trude's comfort, and, in spit^ of all her industry;, 
much to the hindrance of her employment; but 
she had no remedy^ Once Mr. Carr called when 
she had not her visitors ; but then * his visit was 
very short, so. short that he did not sit while he 
staid.; and there was an odd sort of shyness, and 
i;eserve, and embarrassment, in the conversation, 
that made it relief lo separate. 

To be compelled to work, and at that which re- 
quires attention without energ}% is the happiest 
of all necessities for those who must not think; 
and Gertrude was not ungrateful for the blessing 
of being freed from the government of herself. No 
inducement could prevail on her to leave the house, 
even for an hour. Air and exercise she joyfully 
renounced, in the hope of escaping reprehension^ 
J>,ut her gecohOmy seemed only to bring into effect 
the powers of others to annoy her. Lord Portar- 
gis, on the fourth day, found that by a^ little ma- 
nagement, he could outwit his father : he, there- 
fore, began a system of earlier visiting; and it 
cost her three hours of the next morning, to 
listen successively to the ardqrs of the viscount, 
^nd to the more extended ideas of the earl, whq 
3eeined seeking the means tg make a compa" 
rison with his son advantageous to himself. Jhe 
restricted iii^nities of Mr.. Carr, who found that 
jjothinjj could be so acceptable to her as quiet and 

solitude, 



^litude, did not intrade much ; but still, sine* 
the conversation with Mr. Sydenham, added, per- 
haps, in the gi-eatest degree to her impediment— 
Slie turned m her mind th^ making a formal re- 
quest to all the gentlemen, to be allowed to decline 
visits ; but should she fail, she feared she might 
find herself more interrupted, as the victory could 
DOt but give courage to the obstinate. 

Lord Lu^lnorc was always engaged to dir^ftet; 
and his son had his oWn engagements, or attended 
tiis faiher; but having one evening slipt away from 
a party, and by this manoeuvre excited the earl s 
suspicion, she had an early visit the next morning 
from Lord Lux more; in which, without assigning 
any re^son^ and not in his most chearful mppd, he 
informed her, that he was going, with his son, out 
of town for a few days, be knew not precisely for 
inbat time, nor could he exactly give her his ad- 
dress^ but he should see her gn his return ; and 
so — God bliess her. 

f 

' ' Mr. Carr's calling, at the same time, to say 
Lady Luxmore would be at hpme at the end of the 
following week, seemed to arrange all her plans. 
The earl was curious to know whether Mr, Gary 
would be admitted in thi$ pressure of occupation ; 
and his curiosity was gratified by hearing him say, 
as he quitted room, " Unless you would let me 
sliare your employment, I believe I ought not to 
intrude : you will, therefore, not tliink it uncivil, if 
I only call for five minutes, and that pq Sunday^ 
when,* at least, I hope, you may be £^tiie to rest— 
• 5be understood the motive of Mr. Carr'^s conduct, 

and 



^imd gave herself some little consoling credit for 
feeling her own wish in unison with it : she saw he 
thought it improper that, when Lord Luxmore and 
his son were gone, he alone should be adn^itted ; 
and she saw, likewise, in bis manner, that' he 
wished the earl to know how he acted. 

Lord Luxmore was on his feet, and could obtain 
ho encouragement to change his posture. Portar- 
gts came in, and referring to Mr. Carr's information, 
end the computation that she had made, as to the 
perfect possibility of accomplishing all she had to 
do, he boldly pro[)osed a conccahnent of the length 
of her absence. She declined the artifice, but in- 
tii(ialed her confidence that the earl would assist 

- her in her exculpation ; he promised to write, and 
retired, very carefully currying off his son with 
him. 

She labored, without interruption, till Sunday, 
when, at noon, Mr. Carr made his promised call. 
He now conversed more unreservedly, and with 
the interest of a friend and a brother : he spoke of 
Lord Portargis as an amiable young man, posses- 
sed of much that might turn out according to the 
pleasure of those who influenced him, — of Lord 
Luxmore as unfortunate in the culture of his early 
years, — and of Gertrude's situation with Lady Lux- 
more and Mr. Sterling, as similar to any, and to all 
of the same description, in that which was unplea- 
sant, but rendered inestimably valuable, by those re- 
sults, which her usefulness procured for her. Hav- 
ing heard some of Portargis's decided language, 
with regard to his mother and her conduct to her 

protegee. 
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protegie^ Mr. Carr ventured to intreat her not tor 
listen to any thing that could render her dissatisfied ; 
a sort of intreaty that intimated no option. Cer-i 
tainly, she to whom it was addressed, was, more 
than ever, persuaded tliat be honored her with his 
best opinion ; but there was nothing, even in his 
J^indness, that would have justified her thinking 
herself any thing more than one object, amongst 
many, of his tt)ost humwe consideratioi^ 
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CHAPTER XL' 

• ■ ^ 

jiilat kome again. — flow vain are our fears / — Poverty a sad 
bar to enjoym^t. — Traits of despotism. — An agreeable pros* 
pect. — A hold attempt. — How V€an are our hopes /— iSarper- 
Jluous anxiety* — The explosion. 

Lady Luxmore and her uncle returned, at the time 
fixed in thisir communication to Mr. Carr ; and it 
was easy 'to perceive that they had had quite 
enough of each other's company. Her ladyship 
was in very imperfect health ; and she and Mr. 
Sterling were obliged to retire to rest as soon as 
they got in. No letter from the earl supplied the 
want of his personal support ; there was no Lady 
Mary Sydenham to exact respect ; and Gertrude 
was left to her own integrity and submission ; forof 
her powers of persuasioni she very wisely thought 
nothing. ^ Many, many/ said she to herself, ^ may 
lye the times in my life when I may have none to 
interest themselves for me. What I suffer now, 
warns me never again to be allured to any thing 
that needs an excuse.' ^ 

She opened the business herself, at the breakfast- 
table on the following morning. She thanked her 
ladyship for answering lier letter — she could not 
say for Yier permusion.-^A fit of coughing replied, 
•—She wanted encouragement to'proceed : — she had 
none; but the unfair want of.it gave it: — she detailed 

VOL. IT. X ' . what 
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what she had to tell, with some precipitancy, con- 
cealing only tlie Cause of Portargis's fever, and 
spoke as if fearing she might not be heard out: 
having said that the return had been delayed 
no lonorer than the iiiedicdl gentlemen thought ne- 
cessary, she concluded by hoping she had not done 

uronij. 

* What ^'ork have you done r' — ' I suJ)pose my 
writing is untouched' — were replies from the 
countess and her uncle ; — and it was difficult to 
sdy which came first. 

When siie replied with an humble hope that slie 
hud oniitted nothing of that which she hud been or- 
dercd to do, much and agreeably was she surprised 
to find she claimed none of Lady Luxmore's atten- 
tion, which was fixed on the advertisement-sidie of 
the newspaper. She soon understood the mode 
of proceeding. LAdy Mary's share in the buM- 
nts^-dieeked all reproof; and in ord^ to shew 
the tnost abstract authority, not only Geitmde's 
disobedieiYce^ but Lord Luxmere's anival, and the 
viscmiiit's ittness, wfere to be involved in an un- 
vi^ryii^g disregard. Mr. Steriitlg's qtrestions gave 
heir Opportunity of telKng of Lady Mary's kindness^ 
It^r present situation of ill hfeaith, - which disarmed 
resentment, and the reception she had met at Lux- : 
m6i^ rectory-hcmse : be shewed no disposition to 
censure; and when fae and his niece found the 
tasks they had imposed were really performed, the 
subject Was topped. To have commended the • 
diligence tliat bad atotied for tlie pleasure, was not 
aky p&rt o( the hy^teu^. ^ » 

Such 
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Sach a resolution in her fears and expectations^ 
made her notr more dread than wi6h for, that which 
she bad iiitherto relied on as her only mode of de- 
fence, the interference of the earl ; but a week's 
iraiting in vain, wore away even this apprehension ; 
and schooled by every occurrence, she leardt 
from the state of her ow n mind, how vain, how Vo- 
luntary is Imlf the misery we extract from the 
friture ; how often, how very often, the thunder- 
storm take$ the course of the river, and is out of 
sight ! at t^ moment which we had assigned as 
that of oui* most awful expectations ! 

Mr. Caf r, in the course of this day, * made his 
visit of welcome ; and Gertrude felt grateful to him 
for his endeavor to draw in Lady Luxmore to re- 
joice in the pleasure offered to her so opportunely, 
add to commend what he styled a degree of dili- 
gence to be expected no where but in a dock-yard. 
If silence and acquiesence are synonymous with 
approbation, Lady Luxmore approved. 

Tbe extraordinary event of an absence from 
home, seemed to have formed a new epoch in Grer- 
trude's life ; but it excited no curiosity in the mind 
of Lady Luxmore, ev€$n when a thorough settlement 
in the only air she fancied she breathed without 
pain, had restored h^r to some degree of health. 
Gertmde did not know that jealous people are jea- 
lous even of their own eyes and ears : they are, in- 
deed, sometimes so far consistent as to avoid that 
which irritates their malady ; and, consequently, 
Lady Luxosore gave her no opportunity of saying 
she had been happy. 

Mr. 

i;2 
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Mr. Sterling seemed tborouglily to enjoy the 
return to bis own native element of litter and lite^ 
rature. Some days^ indeed, of necessity elapsed' 
before be could get bimself fairly intrenched ^ilfa 
books and papers, wbich he had been oblig^ to 
secure from injury, if not to put in order, before 
he set out on bis journey ; but his comforts iu thi» 
way increased bourly; and in a week, Gertrude felt 
herself quite at home, under the well-known admo- 
nitions of 'lake care where you step' — * Don't you 
see the Mathew Paris on the floor r '— ' Step over 
the Moreri, and then you may get by Antony Wood' 
.—cautions, not at all unnecessary in the Archi- 
pelago of Ills study-floor, where certainly the rocks- 
.and islands more than balanced the quantum of 
plain surface. 

Whatever was his inclination, his mind was too 
much occupied to leave him curious ; and he had 
still, though far from uniformly unkind, little.otlier 
^rceptibk habit of caring for her, than as she was 
or could be, useful to hun. But either his absence, 
his separation from her, or the difference of the 
society he had been in, so far operated in her fiivor, 
as to render him more gentle in his orders, more 
disposed to hear ^n excuse, and less inclined to 
imagine, when any thing went wrong, that every 
body did every thmg purposely in. the way most 
calculated to vex and distress him. 

Still it was by stealth, and by that ceconomy 
which abridged her sleep, that she prevented the 
entire loss of nf^bat she had been so happy in en- 
ileavoring to gain at Luxmore :^*-oiie pleasure 

indeed 
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indeed she seemed to have secured to herself, far 
jexceoding ady thing she had ever enjoyed before. 
This was the correspondence of Mrs. Brett, in 
whose letters she often found a few lines from Mr. 
^Sydenham, assvring her of the constancy of their 
regai dy and from Basil, telling her where she might 
get information on subjects they had conversed on« 
-This felicity, cme of the greatest a young mind can 
know, was uninterrupted while she was waiting the 
return of I^dy Luxmore; and instantly as she 
knew her danger of reprehension, and perhaps de<- 
reliction past, she wrote the intelligence which she 
knew would relieve the minds of her friends ; buf^ 
in a very few days, a dire necessity put a stop to 
this enjoyment. Her last pence had paid for a letter 
from Mrs. Brett, received the day before Lady 
Luxmore returned. That which brought the reply 
tp her news of this event, Mas consequently car- 
ried to her ladyship's account ; and she instantly put 
an end to the correspondence, by a request that she 
wight not * be ruined by Miss's postage.* The 
▼alue of the thing to be renounced, gave Gertrude 
a most atrocious degree of assurance. She ven- 
tured to say, * Would you, madam, be so good, as 
to allow me a little pocket-money !' — NO — re^ 
sounded through the building— Foolish Gertrude ! — 
O ! foolish Gertrude, why did you ngt ask Mr. Stern 
ling? — Tis too late liow-^it would be open war.— 
Again she was driven for comfort to her industry. 
* Jsfever mind — never mind — it cannot be always 
thus,' was her self-coaxing ; and the pain in her 
throaj — »-7l{^4der do ypu Jcno\«ilH|Jjiat it is ? — soon 
wej^t awajr. 

Who, 
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Who> that attentively observes human life, can 
need to resort to a theatre for the contemplation of 
. its vicbsitudes. The drama, indeed, like the pic- 
tures of Panini, may croud its objects together, 
without tlie intervention of space or distance^ and 
thus bring then» to a short focus ; but without good 
management, we shall be oflibnded with associations 
like that of Curtius ^ manuSy nunc in ccdum^ nund 
in patent es temt hiattUy ad Deos manes porrigensj 
close to the base of Trajan s column. Real life is 
more accurate ; and, though its objects may be scat- 
tered, it is worth some trouble to collect them un- 
der the mind's eye. That of Gertrude Aubrey, 
passed in as much privacy as possible, affords a be- 
wildering choice ; and it would weary common pa- 
tience were more than its characteristic features to 
be given* Of the vexations it was fraught with, 
thick as the gnats under the sun's northern setting, 
a catalogue would weary ; it would consist of every 
modification of fretting, from causes important as 
the hindi'ance of moral duties, and duties still supe- 
rior, and unimportant as the dismission of servants 
for daring to be kind to * Miss :' — vexations set to a 
fine edge by making her who suffered in causing 
another to suffer, the active agent in the business 
— by sending Miss to settle the arrear of wages due 
to the kind departing damsel, and by staring into 
said * Miss's eyes, when she retunied fi^om her 
embassy/ 

But now she was to be repaid ft>r all her en- 
durances. She had reached sixteen ; and liberty, 
m)d nioxt than l|ib*ty; gratitude for her accepting 

that 
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&at • liberty t awaited her. There seemed to be 
something going on with which she was not ' old 
enough' to be aci|nainted. Mc Carr was very 
much at tiie house ; and twice when he was there, 
' and she liad accidentiy gone into the room, she 
was told to- stay away till she was called. Lady 
Luxmore was in high good humor ; and her beha* 
vior to this fevored visitor, seemed almost unequi* 
vocally to encourage his attentions to * her girl,' 
as she now sometimes styled ' Miss.' — Once Ger- 
trude had positively overheard her say to him, 
* YoCi don't know what a good girt she is :* — and 
another time she said fairly in her hearing, * Aye, 
aye, Carr, you have known her a child, and you'll 
alway think her a child — that's the way AUth all 
you men.' — She seemed now, almost purposely, 
left at home if he was expected, and began to feel 
uncomfortable, from a cause not at all resembling 
any former disquietude. 

A slight indisposition happened as if contrived 
to confirm all that was doubtful. Mr. Carr could 
now venture to say without reproof, or even appre- 
hension of it, that his visit of yesterday was to Lady 
Luxmore, of to-day t6 enquire after Miss Aubrey. 
When he was the bearer of an invitation to dinner 
from his father and mother, Gertrude's state of 
health was the only impediment ; and even this, 
Lady Luxmore removed, by referring to her, and 
saying she thought she might go, if well wrapt up. 
The meeting took place ; the day was agreeably 
spent: what passed would, perhaps, have effaced all 
doubt from any mind not made cautious by disci- 
3 pline : 
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pline : there seemed a tacit cooseot, on all sides, to 
centre theit attention on Lady Luxmore's ^ good 

Lord Portargis's ' original billets' bad informed 
tbe family, soon after Lady Luxmore's return, that 
tlie earl and he were setting out for Dublin, where 
they meant to spend some months. This notifica- 
tion, and those subsequent to it, she duly carried 
to Lady Luxmore ; and fearing the receipt of them, 
however involuntary on her part, might implicate 
her in censure, even though the earl's signature ab- 
solved them in Lombard-street, she exprest a wish 
that Portargis would desist from writing ; but the 
countess, with tliat inconsistency which must ever 
result from a wayward temper, replied, * No, for 
Heaven's sake, let the swain go on : it's the only 
way to know their royal movements— you can't be 
fool enough, I hope, to mbd any thing he says-^ 
it will be worse for you if you do.' 

Since Mr. Sterling's return from his journey, he 
had so far altered his plan of daily life, as fre- 
quently to accompany his niece in her airings ; and 
she was so accommodati(ig as to allow him to pay 
visits, and even to make a search in a bookseller's 
shopi while she waited for him. It all helped in 
that exertion so well described by the GermajD 
verb ' Zeitvortreiben,' Jnglice^ to get rid, Jft idle 
unconsciousness, of those hours, or those minutes, 
which the industrious would give the wealth of the 
Indies to m^ke their own. In these airings, or 
transactions of business, Gertrude was now often 
excused by her services, or by the will and pleet,^ 

sure 
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sure of Lady. Luxmore ; and, as if it was contrivcdl 
on purpose, Mr. Carrs visiting-hour frequently 
accorded witli this period of her solitude. In one 
instance, when the countess and iier uncle were go- 
ing out, at the very time of his entering the houses 
she was expressly commissioned to entertain him. 
Lady Luxmore was never offended : she received 
Mr. Carr with even increased kindness : — she ac- 
cepted from him concert- tickets for herself and 
Gertrude, and asked for tliem a second time. Her 
-protegee wa^ so stupid as to suppose that, because 
she had been at one concert, and was greatly do- 
lighted with it, she was to be indulged again : she had 
therefore one morning absconded to her own cham- 
ber, to prepare her dress for the occasion : in the 
midst of her work, tlie well-known bell rang for her: 
she ran down stairs, and enquiring the behests of her 
two employers, who were, together, sUp was told it 
was hoped she did not imagine she was to go to the 
concert. She would have spoken, but an often- 
repeated injunction, * No muttering, if you please; 
go about your business' — dismissed her. She went 
up the stairs, less light-footed than she had descend* 
ed them : her best anodyne, a hearty cry, relieved 
her ; and she felt something like sorrow. 

Yet this vexation proved but an excrescence 
from the tree that bore her pleasures : it was no 
symptom of decay. Mr. Carr, tutored, it may be 
supposed, made no enquiry : his visits were conti- 
nued ; and though they produced nothing decisive, 
as he seemed cautiously to abstain from whatever 
could be construed into what i§ colkdparticularUj/f 

yet 
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yet the general conveirsation of such a man, hi» 
commuication of what he saw. and heard, and the 
persuasion of his friendship, were circumstances 
highly gratifying in themselves. To tlie undei'- 
standing, education, manners, and person of a gen- 
, tleman, he added all those qualities which carry in 
tbemi the seeds of virtues fitted to every season of 
life. A temper invariably and actively good^ 
formed a basis for success in the world, while his 
talents and application gave every promise of dis- 
tinction. He had a family of brothers and sisters 
to whom be was most amiably affectionate ; he had 
an excellent selection of friends, and enjoyed tlie 
good opinion of every body : he had always pro- 
fessed his intention to postpone manning till be 
could afford to marry a woman without money ; and 
now having just fitted up a house, and put it in 
perfect order, he seemed quite ready to make the 
experiment 

Thus Gertrude went on, till early in the spring, 
sometimes in favor and sometimes out, but, on the 
whole, not so depressed as heretofore, when in one 
of those very cold but chearful days, when even tlie 
alleys of London share in the general cleanliness^ 
Lady Luxmore and Mr. Sterling having gone to 
collect small rents in Shadwell, she was left at home 
with a stock of employment sufficient for the time 
of their absence. Mr. Carr's knock at the door 
prompted her to hide the sordid job of household 
needle-work she had in hand : she could no^ with 
any propriety, take to the other half of her employ- 
ment, which W£is, as usual, \vriting ; and ^e was 

therefore 
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therefore obliged to repnain unemployed, and, 
more than ever in her life before, embarrassed, to 
heat from Mr. Carr a request that he might be al- 
lowed to ask Lady Luxmore's sanction to that on 
which his plans and ideas of domestic liappincss 
"uere founded, and which he had no doubt of rea- 
lising, if not opposed by Miss Aubrey herself. 

It is matter of grievous regret to us that we can- 
inot here entertain our readers by an interesting 
scene ; but Gertrude was so very ignorant — slie 
was such a (jiiadniped upon the stage — tlmt she 
must disappoint all who form any expectations* 
Mr. Carr's words, it is true, addressed themselves 
as much to her heart as to her head ; and on the 
least selfish consideration, she could not but see * 
that' every thing this world had power to give a ra- 
tiotial ereature, was offered her ; but she, stupid 
Gertrude ! could not speak ten words ; and those 
were so very ^at, that no one could wish them pre- 
served. — Mr. Carr took his leave. 

Either her countenance betrayed her, or the. 
countess and her uncle had not agreed perfectly on 
the road; for on their return, the former sharply en- 
quired for her task of work. Nothing had been 
done. Mr. Sterling was, either through abstraction 
of thought, or confidence in her general industry, 
merciful ; but Lady Luxmore, beginning to scold, 
Gertrude was obliged to excuse herself by saying 
-that, if left with work of fiuch a description, and 
open to visitors, ' she could not do as she wished. 
The storm rose higher; arid having lost all her 
hopes in her feari^, she, wOuJd, h her terror, have 

relinquished 
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relinquished even an offered crown, to appease it 
She felt almost guilty ip having listened ; and dis* 
posed in her agitation, even to teach how her heart 
might be lacerated, could the operation but shew 
Its integrity, she finished her excuse by saying, in 
the most extreme perturbation, ^ Ido not think I 
ought to be left so^ and then blamed/ 

The matter now took a different turn. Mr. 
Sterling had withdrawn ; and Lady Luxmore, ioi 
the way the least likely to get at the fact or its cir- 
cumstances, demanded to know what was the pur- 
pose of Mr. Carr's visit, and whether he had said 
iir?j/ thing particular. 

How infinitely indebted to general questions and 
nnjwintcd intcrrogationSy are those whom it does 
not suit to be explicit ! Gertrude had, by this time 
recovered a little of her recollection ; and not seeing 
it quite an act of duty to behave like a fool, she 
evaded the queries by replies .as general as the 
questions. Her ladyship went into her uncle's 
study, and returning in a few minutes, the matter 
seemed forgotten; and things returned to their usual 
train. 

Diiiner passed welL It so happened that Ger- 
trude had no embassy to the cook : perhaps the 
interruption would have been as little unwelcome 
at this time as at any : she had some difficulty to 
resist a nervous t;remor; and, to the dismay jof the 
servant, she spilt'the salt ; but she fancied Mr. 
Sterling particularly tender to her, and Lady Lux- 
more far from unkind. 

Nine o'clock in. the (evening arrived, in peace and 

quietness* 
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quietAess. The countess was atoning for the 
' fatigues of the morning, by a nap, and Crertrudc 
for its disturbances, by redoubled industry at her 
needle, when a letter was brought to the 
former : it was not a very common occurrence ; and 
at that moment, if her convenience had been con-* 
suited, it might have been spared ; but it came, 
and, as her ladyship was sitting at some distance 
from the table, and must have waked completely 
to rise, she ordered her protegie to bring the can*' 
die and her spectacles to her. 

Young people are very much given to guess ; and 
Gertrude's guess would have made any one but 
herself hesitate ; but she had no option. 

* What have we got here ?* said the countess. 
* A letter from Carr ? What the deuce can the 
man have to say ? Do hold the candle nearer, 
you are so, aukward !* 

The letter was, in due form, under cover, ft 
filled three sides of a sheet, and Gertrude saw the 
words * Miss Aubrey.* The countess seemed to 
suspect she peeped — she could not guess that she 
had turned her head away, far very far from curi- 
ous^! — Her ladyship looked up, as if to know how 
far she had ihformed herself, and then gruffly bid- 
ding her take away the caddie, . she got up, and 
went out of the roofn. 

No self-command, no recalled presence of mind, 
could now give Gertrude any power over her agita- 
tion — she could not hold a joint still — every one 
ached with its own' trepidation ; many times she 
told herself she was a Jbol; as often did self 

reply, 
£ 
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reply, * Most true ;' but she was not the wiser*f6r 
the admgnition : lier fingers were bleeding with the* 
wounds of her needle's ill directed point, when 
after sonie rather loud-loned dialogue on the other 
side of the wainscot, Lady Luxmore, in all her na» 
tural sobriety of character, relieved, at least her 
solitude, by returning. 

It was the custom of the l)Ouse that Gertrude 
Should go to bed when the sei-vant came to spreail 
the table for the supper. Her own she stili took 
at nine in the kitchen, when she was sent to settle 
the cook's disbursement for the day ; but, some- 
bou I she had not been hungry this evening, and the 
accounts had been forgotten ; slie now went to per- 
form this latter part of her occupations, and then, 
iu the usual form, took leave, and went up to her 
room. 

When left to herself, without the apprehensioii 
of a fresh shock, she recovered her composure^ and 
reviewing what had passed, her courage and con- 
lidence rose. She saw no reason for supposing 
Lady Luxmore or Mr. Sterling, offended or ad- 
verse. Ail tliat she could recollect of sentfaents, 
opinions, and conduct, inclined her to believe those 
pn whom she was dependent, might s^e the advan- 
tage of an opportunity to get rid of her : and, ikS 
' the little chance an aukward girl stood of marry« 
ing without money,' was soinetimes the subject of 
the countess's observations, she conceived that she 
might be disposed to avail herself of one which 
might never again occur; and now possibility be- 
came probability, and conviction was near at hfmd. 

' Still/ 
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^ Still,' thought she, * I do not know that I shall 
exactly like a transfer in which I am to have no op- 
tion. I suppose in the morning I shall be told it is 
all settled. What will Mr. Carr think? But l)e 
knows my situation, and if I had An option, I should 
not, I am sure, u^c it 1 wish I could write to 
Air. Sydenham, but it is time enough/ 

,She went to bed, but she could not sleep. Ten 
thousand unconnected anxieties successively filled 
her mind. She could not regard her prospect, if 
she was thus transferred, as any thing but a change 
of duties — a change certainly and infinitely for the 
better ; but no ide^ enterpd her bead^ that, as most 
girls regard the eoiancipation from a father's house, 
marriage was tlie end of submission, and the be* 
ginning of dominion : her dread of responsibihty. 
abated extremely the intoxication she might have 
fek ; mid the ingenuous doubt how far she was 
competent to the care of a family, though it pre- 
sented itself in a very silly form, was as sincere 
and as oppressive, as if it had embraced the whole 
scope of conjugal duty. 

It regies some judgment to root out one hu- 
oiao failing without planting another. A uniform ' 
system of oppression, perhaps ndt enough to grind. 
the frame to powder, but enough to break the 
spring of any mind, had saved. C*ertrude from all 
the misery of self-conceit : it could not destroy, a 
principle of virtue^ it could not make her reckless, 
of her share in the obeditHice demanded 6i created 
beiiigs by their Creator ; but it made her mo^t un-, 

reasonably despair of lier pyt^n power to dQ well*. 

i)estitut^ 
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Destitute of the means of bribing, or even reward- 
ing the servants, and bearing in her ■ poverty the 
evidences of some one's sordid spirit, she was still ' 
exposed, in the quick succession of the countess's 
houshold, to the unfeeling taunts of vulgar ill 
humor. When sent with reproofs of wastefulness^ 
or to impart means of thrift to the kitchen, she 
often had heard hints of * second mistresses/ and 
* servants to servants/ When obliged, by the or- 
ders of her protectress to investigate fraud, she was 
informed that ^ iier eyes wciie every M'here / 
she was advised, as she retreated, * not to cheat 
the lady's maid of the old clothes/ and prophecies 
were uttered of * the foundling Miss's' Aiture me- 
thods of housekeeping, with an ironical wish for the 
post of * her maid's maid/ 

' Servants apj3ear to know a vast deal of the 
world ; and many of them indeed have an unenvia^* 
ble claim to the distinction. Knowledge of tlie 
world implies e?cperience; and the relation this 
seems to bear to wisdom, gives confidence. She 
knew Lady Luxmore to have been prepossessed 
against her ; but she considered the opinion of the 
servants as the consequende of observation, the 
xrahdor of which she never questioned. Many had 
been kind to her, and she felt obliged by it- 
others not so, had, as appeared on their owp 
stofy reported by the countess, lived with ladies 
of such elegance and accomplishments as, in her 
folly, she would have imitated. Fri^m the least 
circumstance she inferred the greatest, if it made 

« 

against herself; and when she was told that Miss 

Fogley, 
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Fc^ley, dwelling for months in an atmosphere 
of unextinguished candles, had a ^er^^-master. 
Miss Fogley and her abode rose to her imagina-- 
tion in white sattin, sunshine, and finished splendor ; 
and * What am I compared to her?' was the motto 
to the ideal portrait. 

Few will tell, few can tell, the composition 
of that brain-rubbish whi;:h, after the years of 
childhood, sometimes proves itself to have had a 
manuring property* Gertrude has no reluctance 
in being ingenuous ; and, if her analysis be not cor- 
l^ect, if her deductions be not fair, she must study 
anew this species of chemistry and logic. It was 
in these received impressions, that a part of her 
present anxieties was founded : she had been told 
by Lady Luxmore that she was plain, and she be- 
lieved it : she was called aukward, and she could 
be frightened into the feeling of aukwardness : she 
was predicted undesirable and parsimonious as 
a mistress, and she was persuaded that to keep a 
house must be beyond her powers, and that not to 
starve those whom she had to feed, would require 
the control of an inclination. 

The prospect before her, came therefore rather as a 
test in which the chances of doing well were against 
her, than as a field for the cicercise of her powers j 
and she feared every thing that she loved must 
be given up for'theftbsorbingcare of avoiding^rror 
almost wilful. Her mmd, being bowed by reproof, 
till it was not tall enough to look over low solici- 
tudes, she did not see that to learn any thing really 
n^ll in the aggregate^ is to understand it ia detail ; 

VOL, u, Y aud 
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nhd when she could, with as much science as tlitf 
thing admits of, go through any arithmetical pro-i 
cess on Um side algebraic deduction, she felt fright-^ 
cned at the reliance Mr. Carr must place on her 
control over a butcher's or a baker's bill. Theory 
and practice arc certainly not next-door neighbors. 

Her visit to Luxmore, and tlie kind encourage-: 
ment she had met therCj^ had> while qn th^ ^pot^ 
i:aised her Kpuits ; but returning home, she bud re^ 
sumed her old ideas, and in her despondency had 
almost construed the acquiescence of her (ri^ad^ 
under - her • compelled renunciation of their 
correspondence, into want of >vo^th in h|Bra.e}£ 
*. Tbey were kindly di^Bed tou ards me,' said sh^, 
^ on the supposition that I must be as deserving fbs 
otU6r girls j' but now they see what ^ am j; and cei> 
tainiy Lady Lmxqqck'^ ^ I'^gbt i^ her dislike of nie--? 
she must know me best I eould have hoped 
9opiething from her having lately b^n mof e in? 
fulgent ; but oi) tbii& I c(^]>npt <}epief)d : she tnay 
Qow perhaps ^1 Mf. Carr what Ire^tij am; aad 
then, I aiQEi ^ujpc, jb,^ will tiiwk i\/o mor^ on iupe,' 

The world too appaJkd J^n ||ow vas sjt^e tq 
i^cG it ? bow acqui( herself in it ? Sliould she ever 
disgrace. Miv Cafr; should b^ ever b§ jp^eo^ed; 
sbpuld be ev)^ f^p^ bis choice^ wj^ »x>U]iqI 
lie ber feelings ? She was ^e^^mned ^ to hhye ft 
Ip^g co^yeFtttion w^b bii^ on tbe sjuj^ect' — B« 
Doto^aiiurry) good Qa|bt)^'tis #il tipf^ :et>oug^.^ 
f;^d ^ Ihis^^ ^ai^ sb^ lo -be^seftf at; j^e <:io9e €$ 
ber aelf-oo^fe£[S)OA, ' the state of ^y ipiQ^M^er^, ^eJim 
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c£ no u3e. I am as ignoraut as if I knew 
nothing.' 

She fell asleep when slie should have waked ; 
and she got up in ha^te and fright; drest as quickly 
as possible, and ran down to be ready for her ena- 
f^oyersj the habitual fear of offending predomina- 
ting over all new ideas : such is the generalizing 
. .effect of wholesome government, in that country of 
.innumerable soils aud climates, called the human 
.heartr - 

. She was just in time to escape reprehension, if 
' judged by the clock ; but she passed near an hour 
'alone, and could do little to any purpose. Conver- 
^tion in tlie next room, told her her friends had 
not slept beyond their tour— she could not fiot 
hear the countess's voice. 

* Qu6 propior v«x hasc hoc mihi pojus erat !' 

« 

'^ TTie countess entered : Gertrude rose and * gave 
her good-morrow.'-— No reply. — Her ladyship had 
'A little ^dd-shaped letter in her hand, sealed and 
'directed : she approached the fire, dried the super* 
icription, and rang the bell : the coachman answer- 
ed the call ; she reached out her hand to give him 
the letter, which she bade him, , carry bi/ the direc- 
tion^ and then beginning to stir the fire — for some- 
\thing did not permit her, just at that moment, fo 
look her dependent in the fece — she said : 

' There, Miai, Mr. Carr will trouble you nO 
iwore.' 

The word troubk came in a tone of irony, 

•and when pronounced, her ladyship could face 

': • y 8 ahout^ 
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about, which she did in a way seeming to 
say, * I wait your answer/ 

Gertrude dared not know more than she was 
told. She could reply only, * Trouble mf. 



ma'am ?* 



* Yes ; trouble youy Miss. Please to make 
the breakfast/ 

Gertrude felt nothing, but that she could not 
breathe: she did as she was bid :. she made the 
tea, and neither let the tea-pot fall nor slopt 
the milk. She was not indeed hungry, but she 
was not questioned as to the quantity she ate: 
and she only, when Lady Luxjnore's back was 
towards her, strained her hands across her bo^ 
som, with a tension that few can underatand. 
A sentiment, not important enough for record, 
darted through her mind: it was not indeed of 
concurrence, but it was of decent acquiescence 
l^nd submission ; and it settled the iQatter for 
the present- 
Mr. Sterling came ia ; and she began to fear 
he meant to be kiqd. Her courage w^s made 
up for consistent oppression, but not for vicit- 
situdes, and she shrunk from a new exertion ;— 
but she was soon relieved, ThQ countess and 
her upcle were not very sociable, Mr. .Carr's 
faults^ a quite new topic! furnished the conver-»> 
sation : — the one started it, the other barely asi- 
yented, and she stood the Actual cautery in a 
way that, like the exertion at Miss MendaU's, 
{s,^ved her all subsequent trouble. It was like 
J^dy i..... -u 's taking the tvyo-ounce phial Qf 

yaregoriq 
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Paregoric elixir, by mistake — it was, to be sure, 
a horrid medicine ; but it was long, very long, 
before her cough troubled her anymore; and, 
though it debilitated her considerably, yet was it 
not a good thing, at any x^te, * to be rid of her 
cough r 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



Covjccfures. Modes of rcchonhg. RefinemcnU in gotemwg, 
iVhoUgome privations. Ehi^ticity of the young mind,^ Self' 
torment. A portrait. 

Our readers may, perhaps, by this time, feel puz- 
zled, and still more so, when we say that Mr. 
Carr's letter had been matter of genuine surprise 
to Lady Luxmore and her uncle- Mr. Sterling 
had, however useful and invaluable the result to 
Gertrude, interested himself certainly much, more 
in making her serviceable tlian happy ; but even 
here, we would not impeach him : his theories and 
experiences might convince him, that in doing the 
one, he was ultimately etfccting the other j or under 
a superintending Providence, he might unconsci^ 
ously produce good. He presumed not to think 
of his niece s dependent in an abstract situation : 
he found her in the house, and there, most proba* 
bly, he should leave her ; and if a thought, con- 
cerning her future destiny, ever presented itself, he 
doubtless answered it by the inert supposition,.that 
in y the course of things,' she would live with his 
niece, till his niece ceased to live, and would then, 
in some undefined way or other, be able to shift 
for her^lf. 

That 
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iTiat Lady Luxtnore shonM look kito the booft* 
irf fate, under the article Gertrude Aubrey, waS 
|iot to be expected, iffrhile she held in her bands 
the Shears, with whith she might, at any p^ope^ 
time, cut the thread of every hjbpe ; arid the same 
sfentffifienj that kept her at ease with regard to hejr 
8on, prevented any jealousy of her favorite, Harry 
Garr, whose good temper, and gratitude tor early 
kindnesses, she mistook for p^doAal respect and 
attachment If she bad been kindet* thkti usu^ 
to her dependent, it was to do herself cf edit with 
him. tie had tsLken iriorfe notice of (JertrDde thai 
he had before ventured on, and she was disposed t6 
shew him that he bM she ^cted tfierdy 6fk the s&me 
pff hcipie.^— »If she had daid odd iticdiisistent things, 
that seemed like recbmm'efndffrig her t6 his regkird 
knd atferttion, let po ofee start: — what ii thefethat 
is &M and inconsistetlt, tod diatnfefricftity 6pp6ifeite 
to fteh- own interests, that the selfish and the cuh- 
nteg will n6t do ? She spoke very truly, wheii she 
ebnicluded the dcfclaration df her unfeigned a(Ur- 
prise, aiid her firm a|)itii6rt, by saying ' 1 sh6uld 
tei soon have thought of Cari^V falling in love witfc 

fUe d& y/ith * Mi^i/ and such a mere child a^ 
sHcfisr 

Certainly, at fifty years of age, we make a new 
liotn'^utatibri of the peridd which we denominate * 
that of di^cretiQh. ^s if we h^d our3elveis^^i;it Jus); 
attaiaed our majtbtky^ we seem to eonsider as inn 
adequate to every decision, all who are, more than 

• a few 
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a few years, our juniors *• We laugh at Mrs* 
Dandlebooby s telling us that her sou the coloneli. 
Vpoor child r was sadly wounded ; but on Lady 
Luxmore's principles, and the principles of aU 
who would, treat a horse like a camel, and make 
it kneel to be mounted, she is right : the colonel 
is, to be sure, forty ; but she means he should be 
* poor child,' till she ceases to stand between him 
and Dandlebooby park. 

It is. not for the honor of human nature, that 
Mr. Sterling should have acquiesced in his nieces 
decision. We do not presume to tell what passed 
in the conference, whetl^er fears of losing a useful 
j^crvant, or of undue claims on the family-purse> 
operated the more forcibly ; certainly, none con- 
x^ccted with any tremulous anxiety for Gertrude's 
/ate, c6uld have made tlicm. thus cautious indis^ 
posing of her. A reference to the written reply, ought 
to assist us ; aud could Gertrude have got sight of 
it, it ought to have restored her chearf ulness ; for, 
though it contained a very fair scolding for poor 
Harry Carr, it might have convinced her of the 
countess's kind iutentions, as it talked of * much 
higher views for Miss Aubrey,' in words that could 
leave no doubt of the projected match that was to 
make her Lady viscountess Portargis. It ended 

* And the converse of this prepossession exists* W^ I^ei^r4 
a lovely girl of sixteen express her wonder at an imprudent 
action, say ibg of the person guilty of it, * It is worse* in Aer^ 
■because shells not youugZ-^How old is she?-— ^ She is 
twcniy-two/ 

with 
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yrith a cool dismissal, and a prohibition of all at« ^ 
tempts at intercourse. 

Gertrude, foitunately for her, was completely 
employed all the forenoon ; and the coach was or* 
dered for an airing to Hyde-park, where a fit>s^ 
more than usually severe for the season, promised 
an exhibition of skaiters, on the Serpentine river : 
a most delightful amusement for all those who for- 
get, in their own pleasures, that men and horses 
can feel ! 

When Gertrude heard the orders given, in which, 
according to the present system, she congratulated 
herself in having no share, she was so very wicked 
as to look forward, with 3ome impatience, to the 
hour that should rid her of restraint; and with this 
prospect of respite, came the consoling hope, that 
Mr. Carr might reckon on the diurnal airing, and 
repeat his visit But against so probable an acci- 
dent, due precautipn had been taken : and when 
her hopes had existed till within the last five mi- 
nutes, she was ordered to equip herself, and make 
one of the freezing«party. Thus disappointed, she 
yet fancied — for she had, poor girl ! a most trou« 
blesome imagination, the lees and dregs of w|^at 
she had acquired from the * Arabian Nights' en- 
teitainments' — that Mr. Carr might make an at-r 
tempt in her absence ; but no ! she could hear no 
«uch good tidingsw 

The day $hut in, as chearless as it rose ; but ia 
the evening came another letter from the discarded 
favorite : it filled two sheets of paper, yet . it pro- 
duced no effect, How very little could Harry 

Carr 
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Carr know of the person to whom he wrote, if 
be thought the medicine would operate in propor« 
tion to the quantity of the dose ! 

So closed this pantomime of happiness : and 
had k not been for the vigilance used to prevent 
what never was attempted, her elopement, and the 
oblique hints that the countess, though it was her 
wisdoltn 10 be silent, shot across her, Mr. Can*'a 
former intimacy in the family would have seemed 
the" work of fancy- 

For the first week, she was compelled to share 
ihe noon-day tour, detained in her employments 
till the carriage was at the door, and then reproved 
for not being ready to a moment. A new plan 
succeeded to this ; for it being observed, that to 
obviate all inconvenience, she contrived to be in a 
state of provisional readiness, it was cflndidly in- 
fcnjed, that she considered her being allowed tkc 
fiUcity. of the airing as a matter of Tight ; and to 
ptevedt this formidable usurpation, she was^ at the 
end of this period, informed, that as her being taken! 
out was a favor J she -was to ask permission to gt), and 
tisat, as Lady Laxmore could liot, till the last mi- 
note, tell whether she chose she should go, she mast 
itat aak leave till the carriage dame to the door. 
This arrangement answered every possible purpose 
of tormenting, as it at once involved her itt tiie ne- 
adssitg^ of begging for that which she wished to 
tKMf add depiiv^ her of the pickver of escaping 
Wpto^. Wj^ all the expedition 5he could use, 
sbd Alts dUiged^ attitMs, to 6toke those oh whom 

• *ah^ 
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she Mmtodf wait She general^ femnd them od- 
ihQii' feet or in the carriage. The strong exprei^ 
sion, ^ It is a most abominald^ thiag that we are 
to wait for you/ was ready to greet her; and in 
one instance, Mr. Sterling, proroked by tiie de^^ 
tentioQ^ because be happened to be ready, and 
not darii^ to ^ive the bhone to the kwfiil owneiV 
betrayed the motive of tibis persetntion^ by a pee« 
vish stroke with his cane acroi^ her pettiiioatsi aed 
the words, * Gm aiotig, do ) ix you must not be 
Teft at hqpae/ 

In vain was it now, that she e?6f {beaded ooctt- 
palicm: in vain ste intreated to be omitted is- the 
airing, when she needed to hsve hden in her bed^ 
with raids caught under the vicissitaded df the (fin- 
ing^parJiar, add her own chitting chamber* 

Portuaakely for Oertrude^ she had MfOb fmxnA 
to whom she xiDirld open her heart and cereal her 
distvesseS) and who, by Mse compessim or un** 
souild morality^ would have ahematdy incretased 
her difficulties^ and decreased her powers of dndur- 
ronce. Even a Ui^Baer in siidi a cdse^ wouki hw^ 
done her^banm : happily she had none. Mris. Tu*^ 
telle waa out of 6ivcnr ; And- Mrs. Anae Brkton was, 
^ the West of England : the former iihe would 
vat have condescended^ the latter she weuli BOfc 
laure presumed to interest in her concerns. 

Pree, theretfane, equalljr, from all that coald is*- 

totxn her of the itijut^tiee under which die suflfered» 

and cdl thatcodld eaccmr^^ her out of her plan 

of soboiissionj she litras left toi tiie stroiig.coercuMi 

iM neceft^ify ; and dnVen to seek' In taersellf d»^ 
• . 4 means 
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means of supporting the common evils of life, H 
short time restored her powers, though with a di<' 
niinution of hqr cheaifulness, and a relaxation in 
the command of her attention, which, in spite of 
her honest endeavors, too often played her false. 

X When most vexed and oppressed, she could not 
always forbear tliinking, how different would have 
been the scene had Mr. Carr been encouraged ; 
and now, instead of dwelling on her own inabilities^ 
slie imagined only his kindness, and the indulgence 
her wishes might have met with : it w as not possi^ 
Ue to feel even the want of money as she did, and 
not recollect how few would have been her wants, 
in such a situation as that he had offered her. 

A mind thus flayed, and not daring to look to- 
' wards that which seemed its natural balsam, was 
compelled to seek imaginary sources of consola- 
tion ; and the family at Luxmore rectory-house oc« 
cupied much of her recollection, while she endea- 
vored to interest herself in pursi^its to w hich that 
visit had given birth. Of those dear friends, she 
heard, through the medium of Lord Portargis, who 
still travelling in Ireland with his father, was en- 
joying a sort of revelry that was to lead to his mi- 
litary debut, now f^ain the object of his longing J|lll^ 
he told her of * £ne fellows,' * clever fellows,' and 
* surprising fellows.' of ^ capital horses,' and 'nice 
girls,' and ' famous good things ;' and ^yhen his fa- 
ther had received news from Luxmore, lie put to 
his letter a P. S. tellqpg her that Lady Mary still 
oontinued in a hopeless state, that Mr. Sydenham 
was at home, his son in Canada, that Mrs, Brett 

* wa^^ 
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was an invalid, and her daughter absent on a visit; 
but every letter was longer in coming than its pre- 
decessor ; and as she dared not reply, his lordship 
was not much to blame in ceasing to write. 

She had now, by dint of the utmost industry, ' 
made some progress in the Italian grammar, and 
in reading the prose of the language : Mrs. Britton 
had given her a few initiatory books, and a beau- 
tiful Tasso ; but the language of poetry is a new 
labor to a learner; and here she was stopped. 
Drawing she had pursued with avidity at Lux* 
more, and particularly when Basil Sydenham made 
a part of the family ; and she had learned with 
accuracy, the characteristic distinctions of the or- 
ders of architecture. Perspective was a favorite 
object; she began to turn her thoughts towards 
Latin ; and astronomy, algebra, and, in short,, 
every species of knowledge, and even every sort of 
needle-work, awakened in her a greedy desire of 
attainment. She could now make every thing she 
wore, and began to be comforted that, though she 
had, as yet, attained nothing perfectly, she was in 
the way to do many things which might fence her 
against the storm she thought she saw preparing 
to drive her from her sad rough anchorage* 

It was easy to perceive, th^t Lady Luxmore 
felt, and was vexed at feeling, the loss of Carr ; 
and the pleasure Mf. Sterling had always expressed 
in his society, might make him feel less kindly dis-^ 
posed towards one who had been, however inno- 
cently, the cause of his loss ; for, certainly, poor 
Cfcrtrude was now, if possible; worse treated-than 

heretofore ; 
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heretofore ; but the vexations of the little world 
around her, only drove her with more impulse, to 
^^t shjs found within her; and the damage was 
pot great Lady Luxmore was far less quiet than 
vas she whose quiet she had so disturbed. She 
put herself to a vast deal of idle trouble ta gain 
tidings of Mr. Carr's proceedings ; and with plea- 
sure not to be concealed, she heard tales fabricated 
pn purpose ; yet if any body, in hopes of obliging 
her, began on the subject of his high crimes and 
misdemeanors and condign punish ment, she re- 
jected all intelligence, as beneath her regard, and 
nil observation as superfluous The cpnyersation 
was then, in common politcaes$,i dropped, till re- 
newed by her ladyship, who uniformly, and in a 
very few minutes after she had^ perhaps, desired 
^ never to he^r the man m^ntfon^,' asked the very 
questions Jx) whiph $^e had before refused to hear 
tbe answers. % ^bis mms^vf^^t^U ^he had the 
l^atifi^tioi^ of bearing ju^ w|^t the speaker sup- 
pQSf4 ^ wished to bear. 

Aj^ &yfent^ almost unprecedented in the coun* 
t^s'^ fwily^ occurred in ^e course of the ensuing 
WinfPi^* Mrs. Hefiter Guni^it, the daughter of a 
clergyman, ope t)f Mf . Sterling's early friends^ had 
)i^e»t W 4^ ^^fm 9f ^ fathers indebted to him 
% a^lll$taQiQe> v^ the arrai^gement of his affairs ; 
wd ii^bep iufx. Sterling did lend his aid, every one 
who kpey km qquld testify it was with no luke- 
y(9ffm spirit of e^rtioa Perhaps there is np bond 
of att^meni inore powerful than that forined by 
4mg Im^Hlfi^:^ we niiil not iiet too fow that f>f r^- 
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ceiving it ; for we are not fond of joining in the 
war-whoop of general ingratitude ; but certainly, 
even our foibles serve to incre^e our good-wili to- 
wards those whom we have already obliged. Sue- 
<:f)ss having followed the endeavors of Mr. Ster- 
ling for Mrs. Hester Ganait, the wish to be kind 
was increased ; and in a visit to the n^etropoliSji 
she was invited to a fortnight's s^our with hin) and 
|iis nidce. 

To this lady, Gertrude was known as a subor" 
dinate instrument in the benefit derived from Mr, 
Sterling's activity of friendship. She had written 
. h is letters { and she had transcribed papers trans- 
mitted to him. Her share in the labor had beea 
accidentally named : and the manner in which she 
had noticed her in her replies, took away all fear 
of seeiqg her. The lady was fetcl>ed from the 
house of a friend, in the course of one of the daily 
airings; and a few hours settled her in her iabo4e. 
The countess seemed disposed to behave bor best ; 
and the addition to the family society jprcHPJsed 
every thing agreeable. 

She t\^as a woman of a mind and maimers new 
to Gertrude. Nothing could exceed the invariable 
geodness of her teqiper, or thei even tone of her 
l^hearfi^e^s : they b^d both st0Qd» unhmrti 4U ^^ 
ft close atteiadaace oa m iofirm wd hiiOM^rsome 
fati)«i; c;Qul4 40 i^inst them. Bh^k yt^ith gcM^ 
bfi^ltb fyioxi lier )^irth» dhe wa$ «s ti^aokAii for il 
a§ (f 4t had i^een a mv^ Uasaic^ ; and her grati- 
tude made \m MreM te fmawrve ijt, mtlMv iiw» 
tifi)t^miL% its ^^NMiaitMCe* . Qf.^e smik fd \^ 

she 
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she said little, of its petty grievances, nothing ; and 
the vices of mankind attracted not even her notice! 
Folly sometimes claimed her pity, but oftener cal- 
led out her powers of ridicule ; and when treating 
it the most seriously, she went no farther than to 
lament the bad taste the pursuit of it indicated. 
She had read and thought : she was one of the pn>- 
fessors Of needle-work of the old school, and sung 
Purcell's music, and took a part in an old' catch or 
glee, with infinite delight and taste. 

She had, in the house of her father, which was 
irtuch visited by foreigners and persons of liberal 
curiosity, seen a larger portion of tlie world, as it 
exists in the variety of those who people it, than 
most women. She had done the honors of his 

house to Stanislaus Poniatowski, and to Mrs. O' 

the umbra of the duchess of , who tra- 
vestied the condescension of her Grace, w*hile 
Miss Hetty was waiting their inspection of a mo^ 
del, by turning round, and uttering ^ from her lofty 
' bed haughty,' these gi'acious words : ' 

* You may sit down, child/ 
O ! the insolence df some people's civility ! 

She had lived in a halo of anecdote transmitted 
fipom the days of William and Mary, and particu- 
larly connected with the court and the chapel-royial ;- 
and a memory imcomrtionly retentive had preserved 
facts the most curious, while her Veracity and na- 
tive humor gave them, in the relation, authority 
and effect. These acquir^mehts, aided by a idmi- 
iK)us intellect, made her a chronicie of mirth, and 
a most agreeable instructor ; lund as her real linaf* 
** " ^ . fected 
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afTccted convivial talents, were perfectly under the 
control of serious thougtit atid good principle, they 
not only were never unseasonably exerted, but the 
drawing them forth was always the act of those 
about her. 

Her benevolent penetration soon taught her, 
that Gertrude's countenance and deportment were 
not consentaneous to her time of life ; and she di- 
vulged her opinion by a wish that she could see 
her smile. Gertrude parried the kindness, and 
could give no encouragement to hints of anxiety 
to improve her chearfulness, or of interest in her 
future fate ; but she very willingly exposed her 
want of knowledge, and listened to all she could 
say, on the subject of female attainments and the 
means by which they were to be pursued. 

Nq one will thank us for being the advocates of 
superficial knowledge ; but we hope to be rightly 
understood, when we recommend a little knowledge 
in preference to none. Mrs. Gansit's example is 
the best comment on our text : though not profes- 
sedly educated^ she was better informed than most 
women; and few subjects of conversation could be 
started, which she could not continue witli intelli'^ 
gence* Personally acquainted with some of those 
daughters of genius, Who lived in times, not as 
friendly as the present, to the cultivation of intel'* 
lect, she could, by the familiarity to which her 
general knowledge and good temper had admitted 
her, often explain their methods of climbing the 
adverse heights of science ; and, in the case of 
many, eould she attest the meekness with which 
VOL. II. z they 
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they ^ bore their feculties/ antt the sacrifices tUey 
made of inclinations in tbemeelves laudable, to 
duties which they thought not optional. 

Gertrude^ mind kindled ; but, in the present 
state of her spirits, the flame produced was little 
more th^nkfuoce ii p«gUa, Where she again at 
Luxmore rectory-house — Ot dear, dear, in many 
ways, dear Luxaiore !--«he could, even penny- 
less a^ she was, get knowledge in abundance, O ! 
Mies Brett, liappy, how happy ! in her prospect of 
passing her life with a man, whose early batHts had 
ao stored his mind, and whose warm pulse of active 
benerolenee made him as liberal in eomEHinicatingy 
as he had been covetous in acquiring. — Or, even 
Gonifned «s she was now, had she iMit a little 
money, and a small poition of leisure, she eocAd do 
somethings 'but wliat was to be done to any pur- 
pose by one who had neiUiar? When the corres- 
pondence with her distant friends had beea e^c- 
tually cut dff, !^ bad, indeed^ experieneed the 
countess's mdfii&oenoe ki the settled aHowance of 
fiixpenoe per week ; but «s it was still a crime and 
B misery t^ wanft « yard of tape^ or a skain <^ 
Ihraad, mgnt to Wear •oUtmiy part of a shoe, ber fe- 
wenue ^was donsumed, and sometimes an e.rrear in- 
curred, in «a endeavour to subsidize tlie apirit ef 
deatructieo, wtiicb, aomebow or other, doaiineersy 
more or less, in every poor pxY» wardrobe. 

The tine of. Mrs. X?aiiMt*« denture arrived, 
and Idaw^^at gpea^y protracted, "it was time ebe 
siiotildgo, if the 4ottirtess% repotitliQii ^r ho^- 
teikj^ and politeness wa^ te be preserved <aatife. 

She 
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She had not been plg|ised with the attention bestowed 
on Gertrude ; and foreseeing to What it might lead, 
she warned her, before the adieu took place, on no 
account to acquiesce in any wish the departing 
guest might express, for a continuance of acquaint- 
ance by letter. Her ladyship was not deficient in 
sagacity : the overture was made ; and, w^ith the 
invariable integrity of Gertrude, declinedj-r-and 
this too at a time, when she was ill able to forego 
consolatioh ; for the newspapers had announceci 
tlie death of Lady Mary Sydenham ! 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Jn eastern villrggiatura. ViUagc^pori raits . The weaver. T/ie 
doctress, Ihe piquette-players* The contpfexiotnsi. Bad 
hick in ueathtfh The formalUi. A Jirtt friendship^ and its 
encauta^cfftcnts. jimeuded ciicymstances. Bitter vexations. 

The events of the former summer did not seem 
to incline Mr. Sterling or his niece to risk being 
a^ain cut off from home by indisposition ; but they 
were scarcely settled, after the departure of Mrs. 
Gansit, when a house, the property of the former, 
became vacant ; and it having been that in which 
he had passed his infancy, he prevailed on the 
countess to make it their residence, for the space 
of four months, from which period it was let. 
Gertrude was cheared with the mention of the 
plan : that the house was in a village, a few miles 
on the worst side of London, and almost in the^ 
worst part of it, mattered not to her : it was com- 
paratively the country ; and as no one on hearing 
of it, presumed to cry out, ^ shocking' — * filthy' — 
* beastly/ as must have been done now, when Lady 
Squall declares* it would be ^ beastly in her not to 

have made a tisit to the duchess of B ,' she 

did not know that she ought to be discontented. 

On seeing the mansion, she was, indeed, ready 
to say, * \^' hy, this is worse than home f but there 

w ere 
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were four trees before the little court, and the little 
court was grass, and it had a rose-bush and two 
stems of white lillies, now preparing to blow ; and 
there was something like a garden to the house, 
and she soon thought the change greatly for the 
better, though tlie trouble, and fatigue, and res- 
ponsibility of the remove had, without any squcam- 
ishncss, fallen on her ; and she was scolded for 
deferring, till the last minute, that which could bo 
done at no other time. 

One of the pleasures Mr. Sterling promised 
himself in this eastern villeggiatura, was his re- 
tracing tlie haunts of his youth; and warmed by 
feeling himself at horhe^ he spontaneously exerted 
so much courage as to take Gertrude occasionally 
with him in his evening-walks. They were not all 
amongst brick-kilns and tenter-grounds, Gertrude 
was content and gititified. 

The arrival of a personage of importance, in 
such a place, was soon known ; and the countess, 
in a few days, found herself in her fjatfiral situation, 
which she should never have quitted, and amongst 
her old friends^ whom she could never replace. 
She was * waited on,' the day after her amval, by 
her old * humble sarvant,' Sir Thomas Bombyx, 
who fancied, like many other good people, that 
what interested him must be interesting, and who 
tried to make her recollect the Coronation, by de- 
scribing the failure of his attempts to weave the 
gold- tissue canopy, of superior brilliancy.—* We 
put,' said he, * eight thousand threads, where we 
in general only put four thousand ; but it would 

not 
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not do; it looked only like dirty white.' ' I c^p 
suppose it,' said Mr. Sterling; * there was no sur- 
face for reflection, consequently it could not glitter: 
you should have thought of that first, my good Sir ; 
any gilder would have informed you.' 

The third morning of abode, brought Mrs.Drug- 
gett, whose children were always well, because 
she never sent for any doctor but doctor Rhubarb. 
She told an ai^cdote, of rustic simplicity, which 
made Gertrude ask ^ How far to London ?' — In 
her village-charities, medicine took the lead ; and 
she had, that morning received a visit of thauks 
from a woman, for whose husband's ,cure she had 
given a packet of James's powder. She had natu- 
rally asked how the medicine operated ; and the 
report began with the difficulty of swallowing-^ 
* a sad job to get it down, ma'am ! (he sealing- 
wax stuck so !' — • And did he refl%, said Lady 
Luxmoi-e, * swallow the sealing-wax?' — ^ Actually ^ 
Siaid Mrs. Druggett She was going, perhaps, tp 
add that she saw it ; for poetry has licences^ and 
Action no limits. She took leave, and it was time ; 
pnd to her succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Dual, the one 
*a beau ol" the time of Geo. L the other, at the put- 
set of the visit, an invalid. It seemed the gentle- 
men's business to keep the lady iq good lHiinor„ 
and to make her talk; he, therefore, began an en- 
comium on her fidelity and comforting qualities,, 
experienced for forty long years ; and he ended by 
asking her if it was nqt U'ue, that, since they had 
l)e^un.playing piquietteevQry evening alone, she liad 

4 WW 
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%on of him, upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pounds. She said, * Yes,' and Mr. Sterling look- 
ed up. 

Then came Mrs. Gruel, with her pellucid 
daughter, whom she Imd, as she said, * taken in 
hand,' in hopes of mending her complexion. * I 
give her twice a week,' said she, * a few grains of 

.' * You don't physic your coach-horses, 

madam, I fancy,' interrupted Mr. Sterling, most 
opportunely.' 

* Mr. Sterling at home ?' said an audible voice, 
in the entrance. * That, I am sure,' said he, * is. 
my old friend Longbow's son, I saw him go by : 
I wonder whether he has left off being wet through: 
I never saw him when that was not the forwardest 
thing in his memory. — Longbow, how d'ye do ?— * 
my niece Lady Luxmore.' * My dear Sir!-^ 
how are you? — how are you? Your ladyship's 
humble servant : I have got such a cold, I caa 
hardly speak : I was wet through three times yes- 
terday, and twice the day before.' ' Why, you 
must be sponge, by this time,' said Mr. Sterling. 

But this place, like oth*r places, produced a great 
many worthy and sensible people, who neither 
avouched im [possibilities, nor won money froih their 
left hand with their right, nor physicked their chil- 
dren to their graves, nor got wet through, five times 
in two summer-days. These, however, as of too 
regular beauty to afford characteristic features, wi^ 
pass over, and proceed to bring our readers ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Maltra vers, a lady of a veiy 
ancient and pnm^rous family, who hivd been of 

Lady 
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I^ady Luxmore's juvenile set of friends, and u ho 
no sooner heard of her dear Nancy Toms's arrival, 
than she invited herself to tea with her, and being 
accepted, introduced a lady, many years younger 
than herself, and to entertain whom was the care 
of Gertrude. 

Mrs. Mai tra vers was one of those charitable 
good women, who appear amiable every where 
but at home, and benign, condescending, and con* 
siderate to all but those who have a claim on them 
for kindness. A rigid observer of forms, she lived 
by no rule but her own humor, and talking largely 
on charity, she thought of no one but herself: her 
heart, she protested, had bled for the poor in the 
prospect of a bad harvest, but she scolded her 
blaqk man, because be could not wring the necks 
of the fowls he had reared. 

Of the lady accompanying her, we will speak 
presently : let us become a little better acquainted 
Avith Mrs. Maltravers. She had inherited great 
wealth, but neither beauty nor wit : she had mar- 
ried a gentleman, and had treated him as if he had 
been her footman 2 her life and conduct, without 
affording much to interest, had not been passed 
without efforts ; but as they were of the teazing kind, 
they might have been spared innocently. She had 
had two daughters ; the eldest was painted at full 
length, at fivq years old, leading a lamb by a blue 
ribband, with two lines of Yofing, chosen by the 
painter as a motto, to shew that she had exchanged 
this life for a better. The youngest, happUy for 
PQciety, grew up, and had a fine taste for friendT 

ship 
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ship and money : she begged portraits of her friends' 
which were occasionally met again at a broker's ; 
and when, on her self-willed marriage, her silenced 
friends sent bridal presents, they too found their way 
after the friendly portraits, by sympathy. Her 
husband, the man of her choice,, painted on silk, 
wrote verses, and made a glossary to Hervey's 
Meditations. 

The lady who fell to Gertrude's share of this 
visit, was, if that which was not seen, could be 
judged by what is visible, in pitiable ill health, 
yet the placidity of her countenance, the brilliant 
vivacity of her very dark eyes, and her whole 
manner, left room to hope, that her extreme pale* 
ness and her blue lips were not indexes to malady : 
there was a chearfijl sobriety about her ; there was 
a promptitude of interest, as far as she could see 
how to address it, that soon won, not only on Ger- 
trude, but on Mr. Sterling : she talked of distant 
parts of the kingdom : she had been in Ireland ; 
she could discuss with him some ideas respecting 
the peculiar features and venerable remains of the 
■^ city of Chester : she had a taste for fine views ; 
and in reading, her track had been totally different 
from that of Gertrude, who now again, poor girl! 
felt at once shrunk again into all her supposed 
oddities; and when Mr. Sterling, every minute 
more pleased with Miss Bonfoy, had completely 
engaged her in conversation, the consciousness of 
no claims to her attention, made Gertrude acqui- 
esce in her own nothingness, and proceed with her 
work. 

Mrs. Majtravers had not succeeded in pleasing 

the 
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the countess^ as well as Miss Bonfoy in obtaining 
Mr. Sterlings' good opinion ; and a sagacious cer- 
tainty^ that any one connected with her old ac« 
quaintance Betsey Crossley, must be, as she ex« 
prest it, ' a toad under a harrow/ made her lady* 
ship appear^ perhaps, without her knowing it, the 
friend of the oppressed. Judging between two 
persons, diametrically opposite in every thing, the 
censure bestowed on the one^ seems praise of the 
other ; and thus were her ladyship's sentiments 
understood ; consequently, nemine dissentient e^ 
MissJBonfoy and her agreeable manners and implied 
excellencies, were the subject of conversation that 
evening and the following morning. 

Most untowardly for her comfort, Gertrude, in 
a very few days, and while Miss Bonfoy was in 
' full bloom of recollection, chanced to offend Lady 
Luxmore ; and the offence being some forgetfulness 
it gave her anew the style and titles of ^ fine lady,; 
— * learned lady,' — ^ pedant in petticoats/ — * Miss 
Slattemella Doggrell,' — and * the young lady that 
values herself on understanding grammar ;' and 
Mr. Sterling having, at the same time, mislaid 
somettiing which she could not find, it procured 
her the additional attributes of aukwardness and 
stupidity : she was again * a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water :' and for as many days as could 
be shifted through, without her aid, was never 
spoken to, but to b^ snubbed or taunted at. Mr. 
Sterling's preface to forgiveness, or rather to re- 
establishing her in her services, m as generally either 
an inadvertent relaxation of severity, or, if properly 

stimulated" 
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stimulated by his niece, a grave lecture on the 
moral deptavitj aud hopeless reprobation of the 
delinquent. On the former mode of proceeding, 
bis natural good temper, aud his spirit of social 
intercourse predominating, it sometimes happened 
that he would get into the middle x>f some little 
matter of communication, before he recollected 
her state of disgrace ; and more than once, not 
knowing how to get back with any decency, lie 
iBaid, ' O ! I forgot you are not to be talked to, 
Miss : — get along' * You forget I am in dis- 
grace. Sir,' said she, wickedly, when one day lie 
gave her half of a pear she had got ready for him, 
^ Ah ! well ;' said he, ' we must not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. Is it not delicious ?' 

On the present occasion, the mode of lecture was 
adopted ; and she was, in consequence of tlie twin^ 
crime, decried below even her low appreciation : 
the admonition ended with ' There was a tkne 
when I thought well of you ; but now my heart id 
quite callous to you : you may do what you please, 
you cannot be worse: nothing could now ever 
make me care about you, unless Miss Boofoy, 
whom I wish you resembled, could see any good 
in you : if she would take to you, you might be 
better entitled to our regard.' 

No\y, here was some ex tractable good. She 
had only to make a confidante of Miss Bonfoy, and 
to propitiate her. She was not so stupid as not 
to perceive this. What will be said of her pride? 
— she disdained it ! She said, at the moment^ to^ 
l^rself,. * \i my obedience, my integrity, and my 

desire 
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desire to do right, though I feel, I confess, it is 
almost impossible, are not enough to obtain regard 
on my own account, I will never, never borrow of 
another. If I try to ingratiate mj'self with Miss Bon- 
foy, I may have that thrown at me. I should like 
her friendship, and 1 might have done something 
towards obtaining it ; but now, not one effort w ill 
I make.' 

In this state of mind, but emerged from her 
disgrace, she was associated in the return-visit to 
Mrs. Maltravers, . who shewing off her great at- 
tachment to Miss Bonfoy, declared how good it 
wa& of her to remain with her ^ in her solitude,' and 
spoke of her as ^ one of the first young persons in 
the world.' To this, Mr. Sterling, still pursuing 
his idea of advantage to Gertrude, replied, by wish» 
ing the two young people could walk out together. 
* Why,' said Mrs. Maltravers, * Mr. Sterling, you 
are very good ; and I am, as I say, quite like the 
old philosopher, never less alone than when alone; 
but if Miss Bonfoy were to go out, I should then, 
you know, be quite atom.' — Mr. Sterling looked at 
Gertrude, and changed the subject to something 
that included the young lady. 

Nothmg discouraging appeared on the part of 
Miss Bonfoy : she adopted Gertrude into a state 
of regard, that needed only time to make it a re- 
spectable friendship, and this, not merely without 
obliging her to give up her former sentiments — call 
them haughty, reader ! if it please thee — but rather 
to their confirmation. 

To those who have not forgotten the roseate hoe 

of 
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of JMvenilc ideas, and the ingenuous feelings of 
early friendship, it is needless to attempt describ* 
ing Gertrude s joys in this first permission of her 
heart to expand: to those who retain no trace 
of them, they cannot be recalled; but to her 
bruised mind, they were consolations not to be over^ 
valued. To enjoy them, however, required a little 
finessing, both with regard to Lady Luxmore and 
Mi's. Mai tra vers : — this was easily put in prac- 
tice, and like other necessities, turned out eventu- 
ally to the advantage of Gertrude. 

Miss Bonfoy was a proficient in the ingenious 

art of making lace, and recommending it as the 

most interesting and elegant of female handy works, 

it became a useful pretext for their meeting, and 

promised to afford Gertrude another weapon for 

opposing the inroad of poverty which she knew 

not how soon she migl^t experience : she found it 

was possible to obtain a subsistence by it, and she 

applied herself to the attaining it. Succeeding in 

this, she asked Miss Bonfoy if she could teach her 

any thing else that could be of use to her. * I 

could teach you to write short-hand,' said she. It 

was easily acquired. 

Miss Bonfoy was living in correspondence with 
persons of literature and taste, and from her, Ger- 
trude heard of the w^orks of More, Aikin, Perci- 
val, and Barbauld, in addition to those of Carter,^ 
Montague, and Talbot, with whose names Mrs. 
Gansit had brought her acquainted. With the 
writings of most of these authors, she could indulge 
her, and hence fihe learnt to appreciate still more 

highly 
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higlily the advantage she enjoyed under Mr. Ster- 
ling- 
The restrictions/ not the complaints, of Miss 

Bonfoy, discovered to Gertrude, -that which it 
was become, in some measure, necessary for her 
to know, that she was not the only sufferer under 
an unaccommodating spirit. Mrs. Maltravers de- 
manded great sacrifices from all around her; and 
if ' the tender mercies' of the present day, did not 
supersede our labors, we would, for the informa- 
tion of protecting ladies^ detail some of her me- 
thods; but Mrs. Maltravers was only a teazing, 
thwarting, selfish, stratagem-monger. She did 
not, like old Lady Trumpwell, who called out ih a 
fit, ' More cards, more cards,' compel a delicate 
young creature to sleep in a fetid air ; neither did 
she hold a girl down in her chair when the light- 
ning played on her needle, or feed a disordered 
stomach on putrid food, or buy cheap bargains 
and retail them at advanced prices : she did not 
prompt to dishonesty: she did not ridicule mo- 
desty and tell the men it was hypocrisy : she did 
not do the tithe of what is done by protecting la- 
diesy and for which the authors and abbettors ought 
to hide their heads in the shadow of their shame ; 
yet she was cruel, and she was most justly hated 
and despised. 

We would say only, 'When will the judgments 
in the land teach us righteousness? When will the 
doctrines of the Gospel persuade us, tha,t for these 
things we may be particularly visited? — but jve can- ^ 
not speak of the mis-use of power, without think- 
ing 
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ing of some who make it matter of rejoicing, 
that pov^ is intrusted to theii* bands. When 
we have opportunities of seeing the kind respect 
with which our friend Albinia considers the com- 
fort and feeling of the young persoOi under whose 
care she places her daughters : when we know that 
the first solicitude of Beatrice, when she had found 
an object worthy her protection, was to secure her 
against any caprice, or fear of caprice, on her 
part, by a deed of gift, such as made her inde- 
pendent; when we see, that even an untoward 
marriage into her fieimily, did not induce Lady Con- 
stance to part from a young woman., whose inte- 
grity remained uoimpeached, W6 almost bid defi- 
ance to the low class of the cruel.—* But Miss 
Bonfoy and Gertrude recall our attention. 

Women soon grow familiar with ^ch other; and 
there is a similarity of pursuit that brings them, 
without much previous acquaintance, into inti- 
macy. With mothers, the connecting idea is the 
nursery, and, * Will you see my littte boy?' * May 
I sec your little girl?'-^is often the pretty base to 
an elegant column of perpetuated friendship. In 
practical housewives, the mSnage forms a theme of 
conversation ; and the fi*iendly communications of 
the table spring up in future feelings of regard. 
With young women, the setting or following fa* 
sions is a topic, interlaced with accomplishments, 
public places, the movements of the military, and 
others as important; and a girl, in two hours' ac- 
quaintance, might write memoirs of a visitor, if of, 

or 
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or near her own age. Miss Bonfoy^ without any * 
improper indulgence of quriosityi tlierefere, soon 
found out that Gertrude acted, particularly in what 
regarded her dress, under a very despotic control; 
and it was matter of observation, that though 
sometimes arrayed in, a garment of modem sim- 
plicity, she was, at other times, accoutred in a 
way that could not be pleasant to her. The con- 
trast was produced by the attempt to indulge in 
wearing the clothes provided for her by Lady Ma- 
ry Sydenham, and the countess's more powerful 
recommendation of articles too good to be cast off^ 
and, in her eye, not much the worse for the con- 
trivances demanded by a very rapid growtli. 

Either caprice or prudent conduct, or a wish io 
shew Gertrude that all were not as disagreeable as 
herself, having fixed the new favorite in the good 
opinion of Lady Luxmore and Mr. Sterling, Miss 
Bonfoy made the most generous use of the influ- 
ence she had obtained, by procuring for Gertrude 
such a yearly allowance in money, as would admit 
of her dressing in decent plaini^ess. To a girl who 
had never known any thing beyond the frugality of 
sixpence a week, and with whom the wardrobe 
had been, from time immemorial, a sore subject, 
this was aflBuence and peace, and as such most grate^ 
fully accepted and enjoyed. But let any of our 
readers explain, if it is to be explained, the reason 
why the countess now, in advising Gertrude's pur- 
chases, always wished her to take thie most expen-* 
give thing offered for her choice. We can far 
better account for the anomalous habits of an old 

sleepr 
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ftheep in our Meadows, who duly goes into the wa- 
ter with his companions, the cows : this is the effect 
of association ; but Lady Luxmore sever associ'^ 
ated with the profuse. 

A casual observer, or a spoiled lap-b^by of for« 
tune, might have thought some of Gertrude's en- 
durances at the eastern village grievous ; but she 
would have laught at any attempt to console her, 
under circumstances, which, no more oppressive 
there than in London, brought with them peculiar 
mitigations. The friendship of Miss Bonfoy would 
have made much greater evils tolerable. As their 
time was precious, it was not wasted ; and conse- 
quently, abusing Lady Luxmore was no part of 
their amusement. It was not consistent with Miss 
Bonfoy's principles to deepen the shades in any 
one's character; and to render Gertrude more 
awake to inevitable hardship, would have been, in 
her opinion, as cruel in its effect on her friend as 
culpable in herself. From her, this novice in the 
world heard much of the real character of human 
life, enough to make her thankful ; and from her 
conversation, she returned every day more dispo- 
sed to accept her lot chearfully. No bad conse- 
quences were, therefore, visible in her temper ; and 
as a point was accomplished which Mr. Sterling 
wished to carry, and made a test of something like 
merit, he was pleased, and disposed to thiak Ger- 
trude improved by it The sijour at — 

therefore, continued delightful, till the time when it 
was to cease, drew near. 

The parting between the young women was, like 
vox. lit A a fiU 
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all such juvenile abscissions, a seven trial. Miss 
Bonfoy underwent it with the calmness of one 
prepared to .-pay a heavy, penalty for a past. 
pleasure. Gfertrudc was less exemplary. She 
wanted nothing but the language, and a forgetfol- 
ness that she was a Christian, to have asked , . 

* Quis Dcus opposuit nostris sua numina votis?' ^ 

but submission has no alternatives; and she was 
doomed to feel, for many days after her return 
home, that she was miserable, in proportion as 
she had been happy, and deprived, in proportion 
as she had been indulged ; but, fortunately, Mr. 
Sterling was now fully engaged, and the countess 
was more than ever dependent on her dependent. 
Whatever she attenipted she spoiled^ and it was 
an exercise of ingenuity to prevent the waste that 
would have followed on her mistakes. 

For some weeks, however, Gertrude enjoyed a 
sort of reflacted light of happiness. If the sun of 
enjoyment did not shine on her, she w^as lighted on 
her way by a cloudless moon. 

Miss Bonfoy 's correspondence w^as a source of 
inexhaustible consolation : her letters were read, " 
till they were committed to memory, and unfolded 
and folded again till w^orn out in the creases. She 
had been invited to London, and allured by the 
extreme facility with which Miss Aubrey could 
meet her in Lady Luxmore's carriage, to convey • 
her to the west end of the town ; and one such 

opportunity 
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opportunity of spending a day, offering, the felicity 
was realised, as it had been promised.. 

But the world unfortunately fpr its inhabitants, 
is always on the move ; and when we are the best 
contented with its position, not all our intreaties will 
prevail on it to stand still and be quiet. No sooner 
had this happy day passed, than it was recollected 
that Gertrude received Miss Bonfoy's letters, and 
replied to them, witliout communicating the letters 
or the replies to Lady Luxmore. 

One of those calls into the study, which in their 
very tone, said, ' Beware,' announced her unknown 
crime, through the medium of JVIr. Sterling ; and 
she could only promise to offend no more. Well 
aware that the expression of too much kindness 
to herself, even if Lady Luxmore were never 
mentioned but in compliment ^ would endanger every 
part of her pleasure, she was under the necessity 
of intrusting a servant with a note for the post, 
warning Miss Bonfoy of the future publicity of her 
manuscripts ; and on this new and not improved 
allowance of confidence, they proceeded. 

It was soon again in the power of Miss Bonfoy 
to be in town, and within a sliort distance of Lady 
Luxmore, could Miss Aubrey but meet her, at the 
house of a friend. — It was fine weather ; permis- 
sion was readily granted; and she enjoyed the 
pleasure without alloy. - '-In a few wrecks, the 
same opportunity presented itself, and Lady Lux- 
more being acquainted with the arrangement, and 
not opposing it, Gertrude was preparing to set ofi; 
when, without any reason assigned, she was or- 

A a g dered 
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(lered to remain at home — * But Miss Bonfoy will 
be surprised, and will wait for me : how can I let 
her know ?— it is now too late/ * I do not care : 
you have no business to make engagen^ents : you 
may fret and cry as much as you please; but we 
will be obeyed,' 

It was generally the state of atmosphere in the 
countess's climate, to be remarkably benign after a 
storm. Miss Bonfoy was talked of, and asked 
after, as kindly as ever; and a little pardbnable ma- 
noeuvringhad preserved theliberty of writing, — -^— 
when the wish of a relation called her to Ire- 
land! This was tremendous; and, as if feeling 
for Gertrude, the countess gave her permbsion to 
invite her friend for a few days, previous to her 
departure. In this, Mr. Sterling concurred chear- 
fuUy; and she was promied sericuslj/j that she 
fcbould not be employed in writing, during tl^e stay 
of Miss Bonfoy, and jocosely, tliat she should be 
* mistress of the house.' 

It was a mixt sensation of present pleasure, but 
great . pain in prospect, with which Gertrude re- 
ceived her guest. She informed her, at night, of 
the kindness extended to her.; and they made ar- 
rangements for the morning, when after breakfast, 
Mr. Stcrlmg brought * Miss,' as she was still 
on great occasions termed, about half a dozen 
sheets of paper to write, and would hear no ex- 
cuse ; and that part of every morning, which pre- 
ceded the countess's airings, was devoted to- the 
same species of amusement. 

• An 
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An opportunity was offered to the young wo- 
men of going, properly attended, to one of the 
theatres : the play was one with which Mr. Ster- 
ling was unacquainted: it was a modern comedy; 
and these circumstances were, not very unreason- 
ably, urged against the indulgence : it was a little 
mortifying to be sure; but they submitted, and spent 
the evening with the countess alone. O! what 



an evenmg 



How much are we indebted to those who fortify 
us against the world and its powers ! for its ills will 
come whether we call them or not ; and it is ex- 
cellent to lie prepared for them all by anticipation. 
If this discipline be begun in good time, it may, 
perhaps, cheat us of our youth, as it did Gertrude; 
or if the flagellants die before we are at years of 
discretion, the charms of pleasure may be added 
to the novel sensations of ease, and we may be pro- . 
pelled to the same distance beyondy as we are now 
on this side right ; but if our curatoi's can under 
take to live till the high-day of our youth' is over, 
and they persevere steadily, we are^ when our 
health has once recovered die injury it must under- 
go, rendered iron and sv^: every satisfaction is 
new, long after the pleasures of others have sa- 
tiated; every body seems good and kind; and' 
even the most common civilities come to us in 
a shape that adds heartfelt gratitude to our ac- 
knowledgments. 

For this beatitude Gertrude was now, though 
unwilling and unworthy^ a candidate; andthertiean^ 

4 of. 
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of attaining it were not grudgingly bestowed. Dur- 
ing Miss IJonfoy's visit, Lady Luxmore was per- 
fectly passive ; i. e. she only pulled the wires. Mr. 
Sterling, indeed, was obliged to take the laboring 
oar of discipline ; and some hours before that when 
Gertrude would, in the common administration of 
affairs, have been in deep melancholy on the immi- 
nent departure of her friend, she was reduced to 
wish the time arrived, that she might, at leasts 
keep to herself the knowledge of her disgraceful 
subjugation. 

The bitter feeling of this separation was still 
fresh, when she was called to Mr. Sterling, and 
asked whether she would like to see * tlie new 
play' that evening. It was the very play, which,^ 
not four days preceding, had been the apparent 
cause of her refusal : she could scarce reply : Mr. 
Sterling again put the question. 

It will not be supposed that Gertrude's know^- 
ledge of public amusements, amounted to exhaus- 
tion, or her intimacy with them to satiety. She 
bad, it is true, been indulged, two years .before, 
with her first play : — guess, reader ! what was se- 
lected for the purpos6jjB|^nd learn ye who dread, 
and justly dread, what shall elicit the first spark 
of passion in the young mind, what drama may be 
safely seen : for with perfect safety was this 
seen by Gertrude, in kindling whose ardent imagi- 
nation, as much caution was needed as with a more 
common subject; 'twas Ben Johnson's ' Alchy- 
^]ist,' acqid^ntally perfornjed.— Its reception made; 

air. 
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Mr. Sterling cry out, * Caviaire to the multitude ! 
I sfiall never see it again ;' but he made Ger- 
trude comprehend the satire of it ; and she was 
amused, if not interested. To this had succeeded, 
in the following year, a benefit for the daugh- 
ter of a musical composer whom he had patro- 
nised ; and Sir Richard Steele's comedy of 
* The Funeral' beinjr revived for the occasion. 
Lord Hardy certainly disturbed her quiet for some 
da vs. 

So circumstanced, it must have been a strong feel- 
ing that could counterbalance her wish to see ano- 
ther play; but pleasure, even in expectancy, was not 
great enough to overcome the painful remembrance 
of her repulse : and she, with perhaps somewhat 
more of firmness than t^ecame a dependent, declined 
the obligation. When asked her reason for being 
so obstinate^ she replied, — it is impossible to for- 
give her, for she certainly did thus reply : ' I do not 
chuse to go, Sir, because it is the very same play 
to which you refused me the liberty of going, when 
it would have gratified me more than now. If, as 
you said, the subject was objectionable, it has not 
been altered ; or, if, as you told me, you chose first 
to know what it might contain, you still, I be- 
lieve, know nothing of it. I am sorry to appear 

rude ; but I will not go.' ^ What a fool I have 

been,' replied Mr. Sterling, to teach you logic !— 
Go alon^ about your business.' 

We must dismiss Miss Bonfoy by a little antici- 
pation of history. That she ultimately settled in 
Ireland was the event of her going thitlier ; and it 

would 
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would have been a subject of serious regref, could 
Gertrude have forgotten the vexations of her short 
Tisit ; but these remaining on her memory, she 
was content with the separation, and with, the ge-i 
neral kqowledge of her happiness. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

4pologyfoT telHng truth. Dagiftn of the tengue. Odd efie^ 
tatioH9, Innocence fmundentood. A qugrrel n&ie tip. 
The rummagy. A seizure of papers. Deathjie tfrmnation^ 
of strife. The papers pro^mu^ ImoUsQrihbUn^. Anec^ 
4Qte of the xidfe of aBriti^ittper* An aUegory. 

!I[n delineating the^i|i|urM £Uid acquired temper of 
Lady Luxmore, we n*ve no ii|ti Jto represient her 
a$ a prodigy, nor do we in a^y of our specMc ii3k 
i^tances, depart from truth for the sake of coloring 
U|||y. Unwillingly dp we paint from nature, ^CQ 
OOT portrait cannot be favorable ; but we ^re writr 
ing with £p endeavor to shew bow ope miajltnay, by 
sound principle, be acted on by another, what usq 
may be extracted from early vexation, aud abovf 
^11, ijfc convince the world, though without recpjoft^ 
menmng the extent of the system here describedi 
that they h.^ve no right to wonder if modem plaa^ 
of indu^ence fail of their effect. Were the argu* 
ments to be drawn from fiction, as efficacious ti' 
those dedi;iced from &jCts, we could easily havQ 
fran^ a fiction ; but whm young persons se9 . 
what /fas been the product of a peevish frowardl 
temper — for our countess is nQ airocioqs charac^ 
ter— they will be more disposed, to reflect, thftii 
\vhe^ wer^y warned what it mayi be. . t^ady Lux^ 
;norc was, tp common observers, and we may say, ii| 

On 
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the scale of human beings, a very decent personiige ; 
and she did not grow at all morally worse. She 
paid her debts punctually ; she had, for some time, 
gone to church, when the weather was good : in her 
villeggiatura she had acquired a taste for attending 
funerals : — she was mgpeable by the wailings of a 
street-beggar ; nay she had collected some pen- 
sioners to whom she was kind, certainly in a capri- 
cious way, but still it w<ig||^rity, and having taken 
into her list of favouritSP^an old clergyman who 
was very civil to her, he came*now and then, to see 
how her purse stood,' and y/mKlhi denied. It may, 
perhaps, be trul j'iltid, that had she married dis- 
creetly, and been taught to cultivate a sociable, 
we do not mean a gossiping, temper, she would 
have been just like many others of her sex ;^l|jPt 
Lord Lwcmore had no influence, and her marriage 
jpreventJB that of any one else : she was ignorant 
and content to be so. Her great feult was the want 
of a spirit of good-will towards her fellow-creatures; 
and her dislike to Gertrude, e ven when she cofl^not 
have dispensed with her services, acted like the sun- 
beams when they draw but spots otherwise not ob- 
vious. If what she subducted from the comfort of 
athers, had been added to her own, an over- wean- 
ing regard to self, might find advocates, bat though 
ruling Gertrude absolutely, and Mr. Sterling by 
the natural and undiscardable stratagem of her na- 
ture, she resembled in placidity and quiescence of 
BMiid, those children, who even if they had the 
moon in possession, would, at sun-rise, transfer 
their longing to the source of its brightness. 



Returning 
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Returning to her home in autumn, afttl^ the 
rural recess we have described, the temporary 
ailments of the season met her, and rendering her 
somewhat irritable, complaints of the endurances 
to which she was forced to submit, and expressions 
of querulous despair, were sharpened to the ear* 
of those near her, by hints that her sufferings w«re 
of no importance. When Gertrude had been too 
much occupied to remark that her ladyship's cold 
was worse, or to lament that her cough was trolls^ 
blesome, louder complaints forced them on her at- 
tention. If she offered any word of comfort, or any 
medical palliative, she was answered, * O ! pray, no 
ma'm — don't disturb yourself, 1 beg — I should be 
sorry to trouble so learned a lady— O ! no ; pray 
go on with your studies — it does not signify for 7ne 
— I am nobody — I see I have lived too long/ 

We will dismiss this unpleasant species of de-* 
scription, by a few characteristic specimens, 4n. 
which we pledge ourselves not to go beyoncP 
natufe. And let not unkind spirits comfort thQUr 
selves in not resembling Lady Luxmore; there may 
be shades of difference and varieties of expression ; 
but the art of ingeniously, tormenting is not lost ^ 
and sorry are we to say that, much as is done for. 
the improvement of the faculties in modern refine- 
ment, the temper, that canon of the compound 
nature of man, is, however controled by disciplinejf 
while discipline exists in force, as irregular, as ua-** 
civilised, as much left to its natural chance, as io^ 
times when ignorance was sanctioned by universa- 
lity ; and we have as many disobedient children, 

brutish 
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brutujtfi husbands, fro ward ^ives, and tyrannical 

parents as ever *• 

Amongst 

♦ Far be it from us to write satire, or to Ueal out invec- 
tiv% Would to God we were, every one of us, friends and 
1^^ strangers and intimates, all together entitled, not only 
to each other's kindness, but our Maker's favor ! and could 
we, by tSe gentlest admonitions, merely give hints, to be 
-understood by none bu|t those conscious of the error we point 
al^4iid not to be felt painfully even by them, wc would forego 
•very feeling of. self-complacency , every wish to evince our 
powers, and would thank the candor that yields, not to us, 
but to truth. Wc cannot, in our wish to do good, pass 
over the still, — in spite of education, of moral principle, 
Und of Christianity — the still existing, and almost unpar- 
donable disposition, too evident in all classes, except {ler- 
SQUs of incessant business, to publish the faults of tb«ir 
neighbors. It has been said that the sin is local ; and Lon- 
don is considered as pure from it. It is hot so. London, 
in many parts, divides itself into neighborhoods ; and those 
UiMiborhoods are, ^ to all intents and purposes' of idetrac* 
lion, country.villages. We could point out many of these 
insolar situations, where every one knows, guesses, or fabri« 
cttf$t what is done in their neighbors' hoiii'es, where nothing 
c^n occur unexpectedly and unexplainedfyy without, like a 
comet, carrying an inflammable train. It is had enough to 
ipalfh our neighbors from our windows; bufthis is nothing 
compared to the tattle of visiting — tattle so vexatious, that 
the utter waste^of time at cards, is relief, is comfort, is inno- 
cence, compared to it. Nor is this, in some places, confined 
to those who used to be celebrated for the monopoly, the 
||!»rps of venerable spinsters. The young, the lovely, the ac- 
♦o^aplished, even when good, when charitable, when reKgi- 
#W,.wilI, in half a score gentle words, cut up a character 
t^ inexperienced ai|L as good as themselves, or at least 
Tender it so worthless in our estimatfcn, that all that foster- 
ine \o}» wbick the middle and declining periods of life feel, 

almost 
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Amongst the unaeeountable dispositions of a 
wayward mind, must be reckoned the wish to be 

thought 



almost naturally, towards the young, is chilled, and we retire 
into our own narrowed bosoms, painfully convinced that soli* 
tude is necessary to avoid misanthropy. Mrs. Fmdence 
Watchwell tells us how Miss Callow borrowed half a guinea 
at cards, and has never yet paid it ; and Miss Callow replies 
to us, when we remark on the beauty of Eliza, that notwitli- 
standirtg her placid looks, she knows what school she was 
sent to to break her temper. Lady Augusta is astonished 
that the Lady Movewells can dress in such a style, when it ii 
known that, poor things ! they are, over head and ears, nk 
debt ; and the Lady Movewells have fifty stories of Lady Aur 
gus^l^ hauteur. But yet these observations arc nothing in 
efficacy, compared to their near relations, the family of con<- 
jecturf^, a family whose offspring generally may be named 
bold and unfounded assertions— sometimes meriting even a 
harsher appellation. — We have heard a friend severely cen- 
sured for extravagance of appearance, on the just ground^ if 
ground there had been any, that, to supply it, she resorted to' 
a purse not her own : — we have known a whole neighborhood, 
who ha(|Mberally entered into a benevolent plan, condemned 
for universal parsimony and want of feeling : — the sole 
credit of the business, to make the contrast greater, has been 
centred in one ; and thus praise became as iniquitous as cen« 
sure. And this, in many instances has been done by persons 
whose good, nay whose great actions we could record. Away 
with it, we cannot endure it ; it is a vice that makes the com- 
mon intercourse of life sinful; it. In its least bad conse- 
quence, shuts doors ; and in its worse, hearts. Let it be re- 
membered, that nothing is so unjust as accusing any one un- 
heard : it is impossible we can know motives ; and were it 
our own case^ we might recollect that we could have excused 
ourselveiw The late Bennet Langton, that amiable and dis* 
tinguished example of Christian virtue, ia speaking on the 
subject of detraction, proved satisfactorily that it was a breach 

of 
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thought to subsist without sleep and without food- 
Both these modifications of caprice have occupied 
the attention of ladies : the former was the coun- 
tess's favorite. * Why, Nancy,' said Mr. Sterling to 
her one evening, when returning from a tea-visit, 
* you are asleep.' — 'Not I, Mr. Sterling, you are 
alwayt4ancying I am asleep.' — * Well ! I beg your 
pardon, I might be mistaken — what was the last 
thing that you saw pass ?' 

Her ladyship did not know. — It was a funeral 
with abundance of torches ! ! ! 

This is bad ; but perverse starvation is a more 
'Mrious whim. Miss Mendax has now lived, for a 
long time, on a bbcuit per diem — excepting^nly 
what she picks up on her travels about the house. 
The scheme, whatever it is, agrees; for she cer- 
tainly does not reduce on it. 

Gertrude had now decidedly made some way 
in Mr. Sterling's good opinion ; aqd the shade that 
follo\^'^d this substantial good, was a proportioned 
jealousy. If he was peevish, — and ^j^indeed 
grew more so towards his niece, — Gertrude was 
charged as the cause of it — not as having pffended 
him ; but as having purposely, and therefore 
maliciously, excited his peevishness against her 

of the commandment prohibiting false witness. * If/ said 
he, * the witness we bear, does not turn out false, we are not 
ithe less guilty. We took all the pains in our power to make 
it so, by accusing when there was no possibility of defence/ 
If any one wishes to discourage the practice, we Tirould re- 
commend the plan of replying by a request, that the party 
calumniated may have an opportunity of cxplainirig. 

ladyshipw 
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ladyship. No protestations of innocence would 
do : she had tUtoi decked, from infancy, from the 
storehouse of imagination, with all the base quaJi*^ 
ties which she could mt possqss ; and every time 
she M^as called into the study, the countes%Beemed 
to suppose her on some errand like that of Guy 
Faux. 

A tremendous difference of opinion had recently 
occurred, when Mr. Sterling had conceived an in- 
tention of doing his niece a valuable kindness. Ex- 
asperated by her never-failing mode of kindling fire 
between them, the production of accounts, when his 
mind was absorbed in something different, he re- 
tracted his intention ; and they would not speak.. 
The family-habits had now so improved that they, 
went to church together decently ; but, unpleasant 
to relate, in thi^ instance, they returned from the 
confession of their manifold sins and infirmities, 
and from imploring forgiveness of themselves on 
condition of imparting it to others, as hostile as be* 
fore. Gertrude felt it deeply ; and on entering the 
bouse, she went to Mr. Sterling, and shutting the 
door of his study where he was, she said firmly, but 
gently, * Will you hear me. Sir?*— As it is difficult 
to behave equally ill to two persons between whom 
there is no contact, she was alw^iys most in favor in 
the study, when the countess was not admitted to. 
it; and Mr.. Sterling replied to her request, in the 
most placid tone, * Certainly, 1 always hear you 
with pleasure.' She proceeded then to state the 
claim she thought Lady Luxmore had to the per-; 
formance of his projpise ; this, be admitted, / It is 

very 
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very true/ said he, ^ but whenever she wAdU any 
thing, she always, contrives to mak||Nne angry. — I 
would rather give it you.' 

* That is impossible^ Sir/ 

* W^ ! will it oblige you^ if I comply ?' 

* Yes, certainly ; for Lady Luxmort is v6ry un- 
comfortable now ; and I cannot but feel it/ 

* Then she shall have it to-morrow : but vou 
shall chuse it/ 

* O ! no, Sir — you are very good ; pray be com- 
pletely so/ 

' Well, be it as you like, you coaxing hussey/ 

Gertrude expressed her gratitude, and with a 
lighter-lliBart, returned to the dining-parlor, where 
stood the countess prepared to receive her. 

^ It is no wonder, Miss Aubrey, that I cannot 
get any thing of my uncle when jb>u have his ear. 
/ must not go near l)im ; and j/Ou may be in his 
study for half an hour. > I cannot be at a loss 
to know who it is that sets him against me/ 

It must be a sad greedy spirit, wliich deniands a 
satisfaction beyond that of feeling perfectly inno- 
cent; Gertrude had this in its fullest extent ; she 
therefore replied only, ^ You will see, ma'am ! that 
you are wrong :' and nothing more ever passed on 
the subject. Her ladyship obtained what she 
wished. 

But tlie couhtess was not alwajrs disposed to^ 
thwart and vex : a little flattery would soothe her; 
but unfortunately as it never came froni her de^ 
pendent, the benefit of it never reverted on her. 
Still, however, tbero were ligbti^ ttd shades in he* 
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humor, and though they perhaps resembleJ the 
coloring of Rembrandt, where the former are some-* 
times only a modification of the latter, they gave 
variety. At no time indeed, was it possible to 
guess what her disposition of mind would be in the 
next half-hour; for in conformity to the Gentoo 
precept, she never suflFered her inferiors to prophe- 
cy their treatment, Gertrude, as may be supposed^ 
iiad the most to endure ; but Mr. Sterling had his 
share ; and often when he had forgotten the frail 
tenure of his dining-parlor comforts, was he driven 
to the collecting together hastily, papers he haii 
brought to look over, and retreating with his pipe* 
to the other side the wainscoat. ^Expressions of 
vexation would then escape him; and Gertrude 
vras not deaf — but she was silent *. 

It 

* In speaking of occasions of disagreement between the 
countess and her uncle, we record one as a caveat against 
hasty decisions. Her ladyship possessed a very beautiful 
snuff-box, the lid of which had an unfinished appearance, 
owing, as she said, to its having contained a miniature of her 
father, which had been, how. she could not tell, lost, ^he 
could recollect its having become loose; and she was per- 
suaded she had given the box to^fr. Sterling to get it repair- 
ed : he denied «ll knowledge on the subject, and not only 
when the box came in the way, but on various occasions, it 
was alluded to, and never failed of producing a bickering ; it 
was a ready simile, * just like my poor father's picture thi^t 
nobody knows any thing about;' and * just like your accu- 
sing me of 'having your miniature:' — allusions Gertrude was 
accustomed to hear. 

About this time, the box being lighted on in a hunt for 
somewhat else, Gertrude looked into it, as she hud dony 
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IC was matter of rejoicing to her, Aat, sleepag-d 
htory above the heiglit that suited Uie countess^ 
cougb, she was, when retired to her chamber, oiit 
of reach ; but notable housewives have occastonai 
^ fainily«ruuimages,' and in one of these, ber chaiD^ 
ber, in which her ladyship kept some of her stores, 
was not omitted : the tenant, unconscioos of the 
iiTtcnded farvor, was absent ; and nothing led her to 
suspect it when it was over ; sJie indeed nmsed a 
written paper ; but, supposing herself not accurate 
in recollecting where she had left it, and not then 
at leisure to look farther,, she deferrtd the searchv 

Tiie rummage had occurred in the morning.; but 
that Lady Laxmore was, even more than usually 
gloomy in the airing of that day, was not matter of 
suspicion, as there was no novelty in it to alaim^ 
Dinner passed ; and Gertrude was retreating 
for her hour of quiet, when Lady Luxmore, in a 
tone the best calculated to intimidate, bade her st2^. 
She obeyed; and her ladyship explained the detetf- 

often before, when La<ly Luxmore opened it to Bewail tcf 
loss. An idea, that had never before suggest^ed itself, noir 
struck her. * I beg your pardon,' said she, * but I akn coh" 
vinccd the picture rs, even now, irt the lid, and only turned tile 
wrong way; ll.is is the back of it, and fitting nicely, it bai 
stuck/ * You aTways like to have your o^n opinion/ said 
the countcks, * but I say it's iinpossible.' The point of a 
knife decided the question ; and Nfr. Tonds, m bag-wig, 
velvet coat, and solitaire, stood ft>rth to view* ft is of 
no importance timt her ladyship only jisM to Mr. Sterling* 
* What do you tbink ? I have found Aiy fatberV picture r 
^w^ only turned/ Gcitrude had no thanks ; but ^e leftinit 
from tbe circumstcince, a' valuable lesson^ of caution afid for- 
beaFsnce.^ 

tion^ 



tiody by telling her utich that be wM completely 
deceived iti his notion df ' Mhs^-^^ indO^d ilo hadf 
she been herself/ 

The experienced reader will riot tfeed ^ietndtkf 
that if death separates, or any tbitig arises to maM 
matters worse between two pefsoqs who nevi^ yti 
agreed well, the time past is always Merf^ to as 
that of felicity, alas! no longer to be ^joyedi 
When Lady Roughwell put her dra^/^ngt-rootns in 
sable, and her visitors catight her before the piet^ 
glass, practising ^ the interesting,* her fh^tne of 
conversation was her dear Sir Tropfc'i ardent af- 
fection and unbounded fcifklhess to Y^ — the feUd^ 
ties of married life— ^the d^sohitiod of Widowhoods 
She forgot that we knew how they hiaid lived : his 
virtues lasted, most opportunely, tilt tttey kindedl 
her in the arms of his successor, an^ \^«ete pleaded 
in excuse of her inability to etidui^ soKttade. 

It is fit that the grave should etid all hoirtile feel^ 
ing; but the aphorism, I>e moftuis ml nisi bdnwMf 
must be understood in a sense amounthig to' folly, 
and destructive of every benefit from experience, If 
the dead have a prescriptive claim to flattery. Let 
us in comnion Christian charity, go to the utmost 
limit of candor ip diir allowances for failings; but 
let us i^member that trutii is sacred as well as use- 
ful and that it is not even * the sigh which is re- 
peated no more/ that ought to make a life of un- 
kindness, of folly, or of wickedness, appear fruitful 
in good works. 

It would have puzzled Gertrude to have pointed 
to that hour of her existence, whenshe-tiiought her- 

B b S j^lf 
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self in |)08ses8ion of Lady Luxmore's good opinion';' 
but she now beard that her present transgression 
bad blasted the fairest hopes, and thwarted th^ 
uiOBt affectionate desHgns. — * She bad always, till 
now, thought so well of Miss Aubrey! it was but 
the other day she was speaking of her ; she was so 
surprised ! so astonished ! but she had now shewa 
completely what she was^ and had convinced her 
she was, what she always thought her, all cant and 
hypocri&y.' — ^ Here,' said she to Mr. Sterling,; 
who.seenied inclined not to take a.part^. ^ here is 
your Miss Aubrey, who, you say, promised you tfiai 
she would never read novels — here she's writing 

or 

one. I went into her room this morning ; and I 
found tliis — it is the beginning of one.. I had not 
patience to read much ; but I soon saw how it 
•was to end. X) ! my dear ! such heads as your s 
with all youF cleverness and your grammar, are 
not fit for such things :^ — any body, m ho has jseen 
any thing o# life, may see through your plot*' 

Innaceat as was Gertrude, she did n.ot feel the 
comfort or the confidence of innocence : her eoun^ 
tenance s}X)ke her guilt She now perce}v.ed that 
the countess was ia possession of the paper, she .had 
inisscii ; and she could iK>t deny,, tiiough the subject 
\va^ travestied, that the accusation wa» founded in 
an appearance of tratli. 

Hei- ladyship produced the proof of guflt ; and 
Mr. SterHiig, who was indulgi*^ in Checontempla- 
ti ve amusement of smoaking, was no longer inatten* 
tivc. -When his niece would have given him the 
piiper, he replied, * What is it?— l^t her read it' 

I 
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It was put into her hand, but her eyes, in the state 
of her nerves, could not discern the characters. She 
burst into tears, and saying, ^ I cannot, cannot read 
it aloud,* she would have retreated. A?ain she 
was recalled; and again she returned. ^ Stay, 
stay,' said Mr. Sterling : * Nancy, we must not 
judge so; perhaps she has been translating.' — 
* No, no;' she replied, half frantic with vexation, 
' I have not been translating ; pray, pray do not 
read it aloud.' — * Well, \^\\V said he, soothingly, 
^ do . not put yourself in such violent agitation — 
don't be so disturbed — give give the paper.' 

He took it, cast his eye over it, and smiling, said 
to his niece, who had turned out of the fray, * I see 
what it is — there is no mischief or harm in it, 
niece. I hate scribbling, but I like writing*. — 

Consider 

* We can give no more quarter to a talent for scribbling 
tlian good Mr. Sterling; but with him we appreciate the usc- 
HaX ability to write elegantly. On this subject, we shall be 
more diffuse in the progress of our work ; at present we will 
only give an amusing proof of its value in one instance. 
When General Burgoyije and his army were made prisoner? 
by the Americans^ under the convention of Saratoga, the si^ 
tuation of the British officers, many of whom, were accompa- 
nied by their wives, was very distressing; and no requests or 
remonstrances could obtain for them any redress of the 
hardships they suffered in very bad quarters, till the wife of 
one of them, an incomparable creature, who had chearfully 
gone through every hardship and horror of a severe cam- 
paign ! in despair wrote herself to the American general. She 
succeeded ; and though something might be yielded to hex 
sex, yet the manner in which her requests were granted, 
provt^d the power of her ejoquencip: the general ordered his 

can i age 
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iPonsidejr—If I W bw>? * §l)oem«iker, s\^ vquli 
j^ave made shoes, But as to ypi^p p^)Qr, G.ertriide, 
^ se^ it is connected lyith wtjat yon i^t^xd [jop s^y 
l(he other day : I will read it you, Nanpy/ 

f i don't wanj to hear it/ replied thp cQuptpss, 
* I could nof miake be^d or tail pf it She ff^y 
take it away/ 

' Then I shall read it to niys§}f/ sai^ he* 

He did so, and returning it, said to Qejrtrudei 
^ you ipight improve it ; but God forljid I shpuld 
pensure your attempt* 

>Vould the reader like to see the paper ? 

' IN days of yore, there)ived a wprthy beneficent 
gentleman, who, hearing that the inhabitants of a 
certain island labored under a species pf deformity, 
which in a great degrpe deprived them pf the com- 
forts of life, fel^ an earnest desire to amend their 

Gsurriage to cpnvey her to thciir iu;w stftion ; and when he 
handed her into it, he said, ' Wherever you are, madam, 
^ou iuu$t comipand*? B^t for this exertion, the worse than 
ipi&fortune of thciSaratoga-convjention, i^oald have been, even 
ty us as a na(|oq, uiotq seyere than it praved in ilaefieqts. 

We could j;iye many anecdotes in favor of aur opinioAt 
and very hjghly hbn^^rahU to our sex ; none mora impor- 
tant, yet many that would excite interest. But if one of 
t)ie 4r;»t conyersationist^ found occasioa to say that if he 
!kYa& cpnuniepded for the good things h^ had ioidf be der 
S^rv£:d far more praise for f hose he had suppress^ we may, in 
the same spirit and wjth equal truth, claim acknowledgment, 
f^r having, in ey^ry jnsitance wliere they could come iii cpmr. 
ptt'tition, sacri6ced t|»fai interests of our labors to eJkren tb<^ 
possible feeJiijgp of iu4ividuala.; and perhaps at no monent i? 
the sacrifices tqpi^ QOffly tapur work than at th^ present. 

^ppditipni 



QcmditioDy by the application of a very simple re- 
medy. He therefore^ at great inconvenieQce, an4 
with much trouble^ visited the island, and foiind 
what he had beard, confirmed by the testimony of 
his own eyes. Not a person on the island could 
stand erect —men^ wooden and children, were all 
bowed towards, the eai'tli. The sky they never saw. 
From affording to each other many kinds of assistr 
^nce, they were precluded by the aukward inclina*- 
tion given to their heads. Diseases, peculiar to 
their distorted, forms, added to the calamity; and 
the miseries of death were enhanced by their in* 
capacity to offer to others^ or to accept themselvesi 
an alleviation of their bodily sufferings. 

' The good*natured gentleman, on his arrival; 
commiserated the hard destiny of these poorpexi* 
pie ; and, in order to ascertain the possibility of his 
relieving it, he desired to see the first infant that 
should' be bom , on the island . during his stay. He 
was socmsentfCHT, to the house of a young couple ; 
and the sight of this their first offspring, evinced that 
it was not Nature, but the perverseness of the 
human will, tjiat he bad to contend with. Tihe child 
was well formed, and tolerably vigorous; bufeas the 
gossips were proceeding. to dress, it, he saw their 
iDerycaresJaidthe .foundation. of the evil, and that^i 
lO'the fiirst few. days of the-infant s life, it must ac^ 
qnire, ft om the ligatures of its garments, apropen. 
aity similar to. that which destroyed. the oom^rt of 
itS' parents^ but to the cause of which, they, seemed 
as; little awake, though sensible of its. present ef- 
^ta^ m^' disposed to cosiplaiQiOti tbem^ as^Jf it 
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vfere an evil irremediably intailed on them. Hay* 
in<ir prevailed in obtaining the babe more liberty, 
and, by gentle persuasions and arguments, induced 
. the by*6tanders to hope no harm would ensue, he 
betook him to the market-place, where he assem- 
bled as many of the inhabitants as had any curio- 
sity : and in language the most conciliating, having 
aet forth his purpose, he brought them to be aid- 
ing to him and to themselves, in the great revo- 
lution he had planned for their advantage. He 
exhorted them, not only to bring up their children 
strait, but to try, in their own persons, how ftir they 
could attain to an erect posture; he shewed them, in 
his own figure, the superiority he had over them: 
he assured theui, tor they, poor souls! could scarely 
direct their eyes so as to be convinced of it by their 
help — that he could see farther than they could— 
that he possessed much greater freedom of action 
than they had an idea of — and that, even his intel* 
lectual faculties had a wider range than their's. His 
health and cheerfulness, he asserted, far exceeded 
Dirhat he had seen amongst them : he could live 
with all descriptions of persons, and with very 
little assistance. 

' It was not to be expected that a whole people 
f bould, at once I credit such new doctrine. Some 
were cautious ; more were bigotted to their own 
mode ; and some ventured to assert the superior 
beauty and advantage of the bowed back-^their 
curve was, in their estimation, graceful, and they 
))ad less trouble in reaching the ground; the ground 
was N^tiire's ti^ble; from tlie sky wtiat could they 
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want o»' fetch ? — in short, Im)w* backed thfey were, 
and bow-backed they would die, and should resent 
very grievously any attempt * to warp them/ las 
they termed it, into upright figures. . From these, 
he turned to some less obdurate ; and a few he 
found not unwilling to be advised* For the use 
of these, he set up a perpendicular staff) as a stand- 
ard of erectness : and by threats, conveyed in words 
of affectionate anxiety, and by promises of benefit 
painted in the most alluring colors, he prevailed on 
about a dozen to make the effort of supporting 
themselves against his staff, and at the same time 
trying to rear their heads : but even this small 
number of pupils, he was some timie in. collecting. 
Daily, nay hourly, did he repeat, on such as 
would attend him for the. purpose, the gentle trial ; 
and a short time convinced^ them that their own 
endeavors alone, added to his instructions, were 
wanting to the salutary end : his pupils were erect, 
though not, indeed, like him ; .and their prospects 
of future xx)mfort were enlarged. A natural pro* 
pensity, however, to their island- curve^ continued' 
occasionally to distress and discourage tbem ; and, - 
in one instance, it triumphed over precept and 
conviction. Another of the small number/ for a^ 
Bbort'time, returned tx>: his old habit; but, in gene** 
ral, they were erect men, and gratefully attached to 
ibeir disinterested benefactor. . , ^ 

^ Ocular demooatr^ tion ia scarcely resistible. It 
had its due influence on a part of the' inhabitants ; 
and they wei:e soon distinguished from the obsti-- 
pate and negligent, by their comparative upriglit-' 
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ont. oi figure. All ^o bed omsj^ie^ ecoAMed 
the advAOtege^ they bed gaioedi; and: mmm few 
iHeret iwod< wbo> even; wfaen^ eMposed to lidicide 
eiMi betredi lived: and died, wkboult over bowing 
UHvarde tbe eertb^ 

' But ia. a fe^y years^ and wbile yet aroongitrtbose 
be. bad; m befriended, tb}s beneficent gqntleinan 
4)eid*: bie:laaA inociiwts weretiaoosei^ ofiexquigite 
qUr^Mogsi.; but tbey wei^ more tban atonediorr b]^^ 
l^rooC thAl^ notwitbdt&nding ihe^ perMemenesa of 
til[k^m^ yfhom be meant ^ to* •eGMe> be bad: estabUebed 
tbe syakaai of erectne9« in tb^* inland: be* 1^ 
aoioBgsti bi9 pupUs; bisc standard; \«atb. direfstiona 
bow to uee it, and to- train up tbeir: cbildnan^ by 
it; and in^tbein ^iefi for Ua: d^ath^ th^y lelt tfaeit 
ifQsolutiontpabidaibyjt^ iftvigorated. 

' Caot it babeli«v:ed tbat tber aaniM) of adyftolaeoa 
%> 9^%% and ialneibdy' experienaed-t-adtontagpa:i^ 
tfiimA by.' the « ^impbralt o£ all ejsectioQt^. tfaati o£ en^ 
(kammig to:flbandru[]^(iig|bt,. andidoiiycarmot^'li^ 
ai^ appeiitrto an iwvvbblo standard^ ahoqldi ba^a 
i|ioniioal> q$ tiM> nnods q6 many m^ ai aborf)^ tiwa^t 
^nd.tl)aititbt]f>aboiild<eae0btfaeiD ingenuity iiti^findin^ 
eKCUsaft; fion remaining Bsiaerabl^? llbni^eadit-iflo afai 
tf».edoq wak alUliiey bad ta ooabaad agaioflti^^ bub 
thia toi indotepti ininda. wasiirnesisltUei and noth 
witbsftasHlii^the Ji»t(3etio(|aipila:oo[^^ ^s^^ 
bort them to perseverance^. tfaee;3eal}Q£|oiriQfitbf;n|i 
i|iaintaiti^di^it6 aidsat^v fijud^nes&tfaa^dit^jdtBd 
ipte. diffignsnt. partida;n-iai tem ic^icd^ rouod tb^ 
84Bodandi; loaiiehfi^iiartiafAiip'Op^ 
QU9^i^i aj^sactD^i|ii» tbesp ?Q}i$t;i:ac^pu;,*rf. d|e^gp3« 

tlernaq'* 
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Ibe did ngt i^p««ai tb^y ^uld 1^ «» ti€iytu»!i m 
the st^*— it was stiff latnd uimgracefMlf nolwidwliiidh 
tngt^ clai^ in^Uuct^H^ l^ bad giveo: tbm.to 
;avoid ^\\ sAi0hesa. Another s^ w^re feai^fuktbatjif 
jthey raided; tbei03Glve8 (oq mut^bi they siiould. bQ 
taller tiian the sta^* ; and tlipugh their sJiaikxw wite 
^ou}d not point out any evii as. necessariiy at- 
tending this icDprpbablf^ excess, they afi^oted 
mightily to dread, it Another party were, pei!*^ 
Biiaded.it WAS. best U> continue as tlioywerie^tiii nciir 
the close of their life, as the novelty of the comiort 
in old age would be very agreeable. This s;;t was 
numerous and increasing, unwarned by ttie fre- 
quent occurrence of persons dying before they had 
;nade the experiment. Some thought it pleasanter 
to go now and tlien bent, and, now and then, erect, 
and were not deterred from this striped conduct, by 
seeing hpw invariably the attraction of the earth, at 
last| conquered these partially-obedient pupils. 
Son^e pretended they continued bowed, out ot tear 
of wounding the feelings of their neighbors ; and 
some, more foolish than these, though bowed to 
tjie excess of the fashion, contended that they were 
perfectly upright; and with great self-complacency, 
would occasionally present themselves against the 
staff, and call on the by-standers to witness their 
perfection. The seripus shook their heads, and 
pitied their presun>ption, while the obstinate hooted 
an4 derided them, as still worse than themselves* 
Some replied to the reproofs of their neighbors, 
|;ljat though tlieir backs were bow?d, tlieir legs were 

strait* 
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Strait Some made exceptiom of themselves^ as 
too stiff for the new doctrine; others excused 
themselves, as too weak. Some were too deli- 
cately, others too coarsely formed. Some were too 
tall, some too short Emaciation and obesity, 
were pleas equally urged. Fashion had her share 
of adherents, and vice still more. No shadow of 
excuse could, however, be found to skreen these 
perverse islanders ; and they, to this day, discover 
some symptoms of remorse, in chusing, at least, to 
be called after their great master— Christians !' 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

I 

* Not 'oarse off than our neighbors f a moihe to patience. Kind 
encaurogement, A jilted iocer. A degradation, Coujugm* 
and Jilial attention. Labor remunerated. The choice of a 
tutor. Popular manners. Facts. Portrait of a Roman. 
The ardor of pursuit, A medical friend. 

SuT though vexations would still occur in the li£i 
of Gertrude, her situation was, if compared with 
former endurances, greatly ameliorated. The dis* 
tresses of her wardrobe were at an end ; and Mr« 
Sterling was not so often prevailed on to join 
against her ; but M^hen he did it was with more bit- 
terness than before, as it required a stronger exer* 
tion. 

Advancing years, like increasing height, must 
give increase, of power over that species of evil 
which has littleness for one of its characteristics ; 
and where it is positively intolerable, either oppres- 
sion must be uncommonly perfect, or some degree 
of prudence is wanting in the sufferer. As Lady 
Luxmore's wayward character was no more un- 
common than flagitious, she *as no worse than 
many others ; and had Gertrude heard, in just dc^- 
tail, the inflictions oTMrs. Brabo's discipline on her 
three daughters ; had any one told her of the poor 
girl, who seeing her beautiful sister ^ the mother s ' 
darlingi prayed to God to give her ^Isq beauty-— 
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had she seen little Peggy Meekly trembling under 
a father's restless aversion, founded on her resem- 
blance, in name and features, to her mother, whose 
heart he was breaking, she would have preferred 
her own suftbrings. And if she possessed really 
the qualities for which we are disposed to give her 
kredit* the Bame eiiect #ould have followed, had she 
Vttncsdcd as many instances of the ruinous conse- 
quences of opposite indulgence. That her situa- 
sion was not intolerable, and that she was not defi- 
cient in that prudence which takes what care it can 
oif its ofi^ner, may be presumed from (he exquisite 
tiajoyments, which pleasures below the attention of 
the pampered, brougiit with them. 

She, indeed, felt at times the exhilarating and 
Hie depressing effects of inadvertent speeches. One 
ibr tile good sense that characterised it, deaerves 

record ; and if Mrs. B recollects it, it will 

give her pleasure to know that it was useful. Id 
it>aking Lady Luxmore a moming'-call, when she 
4iad passed some httle encomium on the uniionn 
occupation of Gertrude, she said, ' If there is a be- 
ing in the world that I envy, it is you ; for you ne- 
varce^n doubt whether you are doing right, and 
you miftt go out of your way to do wrong.'— *Shc 
iif>ight, itideed, if she had known Gertrude-a feel- 
ings, or those which ainy praise of her excited iir 
the countess, have stopped here ; but she continued 
^— * and if you did but know how you are spOken 
of!' — Gertrude heard it, and felt obliged : it wfls 
t!Omforting to know that the prejudice against her, 
was not extended to the whole world"; but afaedid 
1 not 
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not condescend to do belter for tiie eoeottvmgit^ 
meat She would barre been whalafae wHs^ in^ilM 
deserts of Siberia. 

Afiiongst those ivho occasimiaDy caiied^GD Mn 
Sterling in a morning, and were ^otileliaies sheumi 
into the room i?tfhere the coimtess isat, «1K a veef 
sensible ele^ntly-niinded yonag mttti, tvith ^bxib 
tastes, and possessing more than:*nKk)erifteacqiiine»- 
ments^ whom the love of music had iotroduceil to 
Mr. ' Stertiogy and whb now f Fcqueiitly tame to look 
€ver his coUection, and to copy some rarecompo* 
-eition or other : he was, at the time, slru^tng no- 
der a threatening tendency to consumption^ wiA 
which might be traced to the want of pditcipieih 
a young woman, with whom he bad {6rmtA^ihm. 
"species of attBkchment which refined feeling 4itid 
atrongaffectiodB make 'matter of lifeor deaith. She 
bad jilted him. He still wore her hair in airing, and 
her image in his heart : his countenanceand figum 
were etilaciated ; and the hollowness of his voice 
*^spbke 'the state of the pulmonary system. He^t6o 
hf(«(S'oneof €%rtrude's ii»truotors i^ bonvereation' ; 
%e had, on ber aciquisition of French, Recommended 
(ber to the prose ^^rks^f Boilesiu and Racine,* 'and 
"With that sort of ^direction Which wodld ^^fVe 
«to iiilxoduce*a'tli9t!eforOliv€», rather thfem fortrea- 
'4Vs, he lidviwd h^r to'tnake eloqdeiit^^tamples h^r 
^ivMidy, in ^jpMfidMtiae ^to M^rs whose amu^Mg 
spo wbi« atcHie 'Ibr titoir wimt df cor rbctnest^ or of the 
'Hij^ ^^!iKS6lletf<stks of s^lej-s^he hikd, to the ut- 
most of her ability, followed his advice, mA nbMr 
'felt ^l«Miiift in denvin^ilg -him of tedr ni^n^e of 

obliga- 
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obligation, ^hen on an unlucky day, her advaiv 
tagcs in this quarter were all set on a most preca- 
rious hazard — that of his continuing to think her an 
object deserving attention, when she had forfeited 
her claim to his respect ! He had been absent, try- 
ing the effect of his native air, and at this time re- 
turned, a little improved in health and looks, to 
make his bow to the countess. 

.Gertiude was not in the room when he entered 
it ; but going tl)ither, found him with her ladyship, 
in. conversation, such as | And who keeps the 
George now ?' and ^ When I was a traveller, I al- 
ways went to tiie Bear ;* and ^ I remember our 
being charged so much ;' which he interrupted, 
perhaps ' nothing lotli,' to address .himself, where 
at least he might hope for other ideas. ' O ! Miss 
•Aubrey,' said he, * you know not how I wished 
for you on my journey : we had a thunderstorm; 
and I saw the lightning distinctly rise out- of the 
ground from the root of a willow, to meet the flash; 
it rose, I am sure, eighteen inches : ' I am obliged 
to you,' said she, ' for your remembrance ; but I 
• am afraid you would have wished me away. I 
never yet travelled in a severe storm, and I think I 
should be a sad cowarJ.' * Really rV said he, * I 
shojuldnot have suspected you of cowardice.'— 
^ Q !' interposed Lady LfUxmore, probably a little 
vexed at her intruding on the UtCra-tite^ * do dot 
belisve her — it is all puro affeetatiou-^-had she 
been with j/ou^ she would have been insensible to ' 
all fear.' 

W bat could, be. I^dy Luxmore!$ motive to $uch 
^ a speech ? 
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a Speech? What purpose could it answer, but that 
of tell mg the world, through the fnedium* of this 
man, that she was, consciously, the boasted pro- 
tectress of an unwortliy girl ?— To reply, to palli- 
ate, to contradict, to exculpate were all equally 
impossible; and Gertrude" was forced to submit, 
without appeal, to tlie supposition. She mighl, 
indeed, in security have trusted that if the auditor 
had any sense, the orator could do no harm ; 
but Gertrude was not long-sighted enough to 
see thus far : she felt herself degraded ; and she 
ascribed great mercy to the person whose favor 
she supposed she had lost, when he afterwards 
appeared as kind to her as before. 

A call from Mr. Sydenham, who had not been 
in town since her visit to Luxmore, would have 
been* matter of supreme enjoyment, had not Lady 
Luxmore, befoi'e Gertrude could enquire after her 
friends, reminded her of her waste of time, and sent 
her to break sugar for the tea-table : she just heard 
that Lord Luxmore, who had been but three days 
arrived, was agdin ordered out, and so suddenly as 
hardly to admit of preparations. The next day 
Lord Portargis called, extremely elated with the 
prospect of going abroad with his father, and rtiade 
sotriething like an apology for the earl's inability to 
come himself It was, to be sure, as Lady Luxrtiore 
observed, hardly dredible, that, in transacting busi- 
lifess at the several officfesbfgpvernmient, considering 
their local situation, he shbi^ld not be able to call 
in the neighborhood of St. JatnfesVstreet ; but, as 
she saidj she hoped be would please himself; and 

VOL. II. cc coQSMuently 
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consequently no more was at that time heard of 
their Idrdships than what the papers announced. 

On this suhject Gertrude dared not feel; and a 
new object sebmcd sent, as it to call otf her atten- 
tion. Mr. Sterling was applied to, to undertake a 
laborious work of literature — so laborious that, pro- 
bably, had not her powers of assistance been in his 
recollection, he would have declined it. Of the 
application she knew notliing, till having had two 
gcntleu)en with hiu>, lie came into the room where 
she was assisting Lady Luxmore, and said to her, 
* Toll me, Gertrude : will vou undertake a task of 
writinj^, or shall I take an amanuensis?' — Sh^ 
could hardly decide how she ought to answer : she 
therefore said, * As you please, Sir ; — I c-an but 
be employed ; and I . have no choke.' — * Well 
then,' fie returned, 'you shall do it, it will be a hard 
job of printing; but the writing will not be more than 
six hundred octavo pages ; and that you will not 
mind.' She said nothing, and the treaty appeared 
concluded, when he added — O ! that we had let- 
ters of gold to print it in ! — ' And I will give you 
Twenty Guineas.' 

What, will it be supposed that she answered? 
— Not one word of gratitude did she utter : she 
only cb^sped her hands, and said, ' O ! then I will 
learn Italian, Sir.' 

He could not refrain from laughing : the matter 

w^as finally arranged, by his saying, *Well do; 

and if your little purse does not hold out^ come to 

me; and I will replenish it.' 

If ever there was 'a happy being, it was Ger- 

■^. ■ trude 
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truck Aubrey at tWs moment — nothing could ex- 
ceed her (Jelight: she thanked Air. Sterling boldly, 
and Lady Luxinore might have scolded, taunted, 
and sneered till she was weary. He had hot only 
promised her this immen§is pay, but, knowing he 
could depend on her, he paid her before hand, that 
she might have the means of immediately indulging 
her inclination. 

Not having opportunity to compare abilities, she 
applied to a master who had been employed, by a 
lady of the countess's acquaintance, in finishing 
the education of a girl of rank ; and as he taught 
at one of the very great female schools, little room 
was left for impeaching his title to confidence. 

It cannot be denied that there is something very 
winning in agreeable manners ; but it is ludicrous 
to hear of, not only teachers, but physicians and 
apothecaries, whose popularity depends on their 
bow and their smile. Tell I-ady Lullaby, or even . 
her husband, that their apothecary does not know 
St. Anthony's fire from St. Vitus's dance, and they 
w ill answer, ^ But his manners are so pleasant V 
and tell Lord Doubledose that his physician or- 
dered him an application of six Hirundines, and 
that his last prescription, if exactly followed, would 
have turned out red precipitate; and he ,will 
answer, ^ But his manners are so popular !* 

We join in our merry friend Harry Classic's 
aversion to those rough .manners which, as he ^s, 
seem let loose on the world, with letters of marque 
and reprisal to take, sink, burn, and destroy ; bu 
we cannot accept flattery, or ev^n good nature, in 

oca . lieu 
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lieu of talent and acquired skill, either id medical 
practitioners or professioTial teachers. The choice, 
like many others, requires self-dcnral. It \n\\ 
hardly, perhaps, be credited, that one Of the most* 
esteemed teachers of Italian, some years since, com- 
plfntcntcd his noble pupil on tHe deppi*^ from 
which he originated, oi* tt)at jai beau faire has 
puzzled more than one of our best-received Gallic 
tutors. 

Certainly Gertrude had no fastidiousness as to 
eiitcrnals ; and well was it for her purpbsd, that 
she had learnt to appreciate by hfer 'oM'n use, and^ 
not Ky ofliers' eye^ :' for unquestionably hW tnfbr, 
poor G-^-^, AVas the most terrific of dll his fratef- 
rfty. In dcshaBUlej and iri the confined spa'ce of 
his own tecevtiffg-rodrtij where she had dadled Ofrf 
him, he had rib pOMCr 6f dilspliay; btit, wh^ci Ht 
etlfered' the di'ax^^ing-rootti wh^d slie wds to rfe-" 
ceivc her lesson, slic \<^a^ struclc to'mUcfr AS if ifette" 
had- tiof before seeti Hltti : life iWtheii^ €(\\1\W 
teral tt*iangtdb' Hat s\vept the archltra^f^ of 'Akrilr 
dbors, for the hat wa^ never moved till fid TifiiS^neAf 
liis se^t, and -then \VitR an air sb {JeMidi^inMi^ 
l&rge graee^, that tfo dfefedrtbd' if i^ ittt)0'gfeible!— " 

Statiding; he presented ari idba* 6t ttie Mld^^tf 

Colossus ;■ liiit ill \^kikihgj W dHSracferi^fic' es^* 
trangemeiit of his' feet, sS^ed sfhsolutely tiict^ 

• ^ tB4m is' ariy oiie of oUr r^detfr to VhW thV'W Wmli* rf 
this i« not apparent, th^r Acre jnforiflfeVl tWH m^e&at^ i^ 
plftitiing' it by' s^ng, thst thifvgh ceppo^ ceftttnfyaml cor» 
i;ettly means the stock or parent of a family,, cg^' hat no otber 
received meaning than a pair of stocks. 

sary 
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s^ry to support his huge ill-packed figure. Hi^ 
countenance was Roaiai), with ^, strong feature 
of the cynic. Gray's friends used to say, in de- 
scribing the distance to which the expression, of, 
his face threw Uiem— ' But O! tliat nose! — 
that nose !' — What, would they have said to 

G 's nose? — it had the flexibility of tlie 

elephant's proboscis, though not its use j for 
nothing in the creation eyqr came the ^leaier for 
G 's nose; it writhed and it wrinkled all 
manner oi bad words; and with the addition o|* 
his shrugs, and his Italian execrations, it aiight 
have ranked the possessor w ith any of the best 
subjects for Mortimer's best sketches. In his cos^ 
tumef pride strove hard against slovenliness, ^nd 
generally was, in spme measure, victpripus. Snuff 
gave harnoony to hi^ choice of eolprs, tinted all 
Gertrude'^ fair pages of translation, and wbfch 
was far worse, sometirne^ threajteneid mischief to 
her beautiful ' Qerusalemrne Uberata,' whic^ Mrs. 
Anne Britton bad given her. 

The Roman's origin, ^nd its f^copnpapli^aHts, 
made him a gentleman; and h& ta}l(ad. with pipch 
self complacence of having had ^ ^n Cardi^filp' fpr 
bis godfather. Tk& Uttle that h^ drppt of k\^^ 
self perhaps not willingly remembered, dis€lese4 
him as a ipaa born to sonae ijaherit^n^, which 
be had early 4isaip»t^d: bfi h%^ hem in ^^ 
country many years, a^nd if h§ h^d nqt l^ad ^^rf 
•cholars than any onfi el^ ip t\m mm pr9f^§i9% 
it wpjs aoi b«u:ajuyse bis gJ^H^^s Wpr§ not gr«r 

coiinent, bu^ b^oauMi ^ bk niftRP^FI wgr« po^ rqt 

pularj* 
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pular ;* yet he would talk of th^ fondness of many 
noble children whom he taught ; and Gertrude 
reporting this to Mr. Sterling, drew out the re- 
collection of the lion dandling the kid. 

To this country his strongest attacliment was 
his necessities : he disliked every thing in it, and 
was, except when explaining an Italian author 
to an attentive scholar, to the last degree sple- 
netic. On his first arrival in London, he had 
been captivated by the flavor of malt-liquor; 
and perhaps not knowing tliat it had qualities 
different from the small wines of Italy, he had, 
in a hot summer, indulged in London porter to 
an excess that made him ever after lothe malt 
and hops. Of the fruits of our climate, he 
complained piteously : they were so bad, be said, 
that he never could eat above twelve Windsor 
pears for his supper without suffering ; he could 
drink no water that had not been boiled; and 
our vegetables he described as a composition of 
soap and ashes. Yet, with all this melancholy 
fastidiousness, he was attentive to his dignity,, 
and left a very comfortable abode when he dis- 
covered that the window-shutters drew up and 
down on pullies: this he observed was ^ not 
genteel.' • 

But of his mental powers as a teacher, too 
much cannot be said : he found his disciple at- 
' tentive and' ardent, and free from those faults 
which are consequent on bad modes of instruc- 
tion. * Gran capacity' was always his expres- 
sion, when he had occasion to speak to Mr« 

Sterling 
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Sterling of her: aud to this * gian capacita/ 
which consisted, not in acuteness, but in tou^'h- 
ness, he addressed all his f)owers. When she 
asked hitii if he considered the syntax of his 
own language as peculiarly difficult; he replied, 
that to a certain point all languages are nearly 
equally easy of attainment: * 'Tis when we come 
to the place where ro^ds divide, signora, that 
we are apt to lose our way.' J}y his, fine taste 
for poetiy, he prepared her mind for the re- 
ception of works not included in the sad. small 
circle of Italian literature to which pupils are 
so often confined. Ascribing to Metastasio all 
tliat various merit he so exclusively possesses^ 
sensible to the beautiful badinage of his gem- 
like similies, pointing out the astonishing ferti- 
lity of imagination which could supply such va- 
riety in so many dramas, so little diflering in 
the number and relative situation of the dra- 
matis personce^ he yet turned over pages of 
weak passion, to lead her to the compositions 
of a higher cast, often repeating, by way of 
censure, and to tlie complete puzzle of Ger- 
trude, * ArlfiGchiiio ! Arlecchino!' She could not 
imagine that tragic character bore any resem- 
blance to that of Harlequin, as she had seen 
bim once on a London stage; for she had not 
then known him, restored to his proper conse- 
quence of Florian. * But, Sir,' said she, 'the 
distress of Metastasio's plays is so teasing; tlie 
least alteration of circumstance would ottcn 
remove it «dl/ ^ If you are not satisfied/ an- 
swered ' 
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swered he, * read the Abate del Monte's Aris«. 

todemo.* 

Entirely out of her reach were the inesti-* 
mable selections from the * Poeti Lirici,' now 
the delii^lit of all Italian scholars. Guidi was 
not then known to the. English in general, as 
one of the first ornaments of Italy. Filicaja's 
sweet piety had scarce reached the banks of 
the Thames. No one had shewn an interest 
in finding food for an incipient taste. The ele- 
gant and <3rudite Mathias was only laboring for 
us: we knew not the pleasures he. was pre- 
paring, nor had many of us an idea that a na-^ 
tive of England, deprived, by the scourge of 
our ajTc, of the power of visiting Italy, could 
rival tiic Italian poets in original composition. 

* ,Te, c3Btle gaudcntcs Sicambri 
Coinpositis veneriintur armis/ 

Had not Gertrude been docile, respectful* 
and industrious, the signor might have been 
discouraged, as well as astonished, on finding that 
he had much to explain to her, of what was familiar 
to many girls much younger, and somei things to 
recommend to her endurance, which other scho- 
lars had thorught the recompence of their toil. He 
soon found she learnt the language, neither as that 
of youthful passion, nor to understand an opera; 
and she had so much of his confidence as to be in- 
dulged with all the expressions of his rage at havr^ 
ing been sent for by a young earl and countess on 
their marriage, to read ^ degU amoretti,' of their 

owa 
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own selection, so many days in a week to them, 
and at feeling condemned by a lady at whose house 
he was teaching, to prefer a translation of Telema- 
chus into Italian, to the colloquial language of 
Goldoni's comedies. In tlie former case, he had 
had a violent hoai^seness — in tlie latter, he wa$ 
forced to give up his judgment 

It is not very wonderful tliat any one thus gasp- 
ing for knowledge, and thus fortuitously indulged 
with the means of attaining it, should feel very 
gratefully the attentions of such a master as 

G : they had even the power, for six 

wrecks, to make her fancy him a good poet, 
but here she was undeceived ; and sorry was 
she then to find he did not share in the dis- 
covery. But notwithstanding his exquisite tasfe, 
certainly a worse reimschrnidt never hammered 
out verses from the anvil of a barren braiii. 
Not being fully occupied in an evening, he 
projected a plan of employment united witU 
emolument : he set himself to turn into Italian, 
the poetry of Handel's - Acis and Galate^,* 
and took the infinite pains of making the mea- 
sures so accord with those of the English ppemf 
that the music might suit hi3 translation. * I 
know enough of music, Signora,' $aid b<3, ' tq 
do this : I know where the bass notes will f^ll 
in the recitative ; and I have a piusical liriend 
who will try it for me. I miean then tP hayft 
it performed at one of your great pppqert-rppms 
for my benefit — the ticfeets will be half a guineft 
—I dare say the good lady herp will let yoi} gfi-' 

To 
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To dismiss the story : Gertrude 
the project to Mr. Sterling, who referring her 
to ^ book on bis shelves, inibrmed her that the 
words of Handefs music were translated from 
the Italian for the purpose. Of tiiis it was fit 

to inform poor Signer G : he had just 

taken out his manuscript., to sliew her hb pro- 
gress — one act was completed, when she, very 
unwillingly, revealed the fact With the utmost 
sang Jroid he rolled up his papers, curled up 
his nose, and saying only, M see it will not do^' 
he dropt the subject. 

Not a smite had ever beamed from Lady Lux- 
more's countenance on Gertrude s present occu- 
pation ; but the treaty once made, 

* Tlie thing was done, and past recalling,' 
and she felt independent. In reply to many bints 
thrown out, of the probability of her now becoming 
a Catholic, she was careful to report to Mr. Ster* 
ling, before her ladyship, the proofs she received 

from G 's conversation, of his species of feith. 

* I am,' said he one day to her, * no bigot, Signora; 
if I had wife and children, they should have re\u 
gion, and go to church; but for myself, I am man 
of honour.'— In philosophy, he professed himself a 
Platonist, and entertained a thorough contempt for 
all experimental deduction : * Experiment, Sig- 
nora,' he said, * may be made to prove any thing.' 

These repetitions from his conversation became 
texts for Mr. Sterling, whenever his mind was at 
leisure, or opportunity occurred for speaking. 

'How 
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* How completely/ would he say, * do the ar- 
guments of sophists destroy themselves ! This man 
is, I suppose, too proud to be a Christian ; yet he, 
by inference, confesses that, without Christianity, he 
could not govern his family : he may do very well 
to teach Italian ; but this baseness of making others 
believe for his own convenience what he denies 
himself, must not escape you/ 

* ■ 
A smart young physician, who had been so for- 
tunate as to render the countess's broken doun 
carriage some service in the street, about this time 
became a visitor at the house, and seemed to take 
place of poor Carr ! in her ladyship's reg^d. A 
persuasion thl&t his advice had been beneficial to 
her health, made the partiality reasonable. He 
was told tliere was always a chair and a plate f<Mr 
him ; and not unfrequently the expectation of him, 
influenced the ceconomy of the table : 'twas pity 
that, with all these good pains, he should almost 
jiivariably pop in on jour maigre ; but so it is, in 
general, with thrifty housewives, who, if they dine, 
en deshabille^ or vary their hour, or if they have 
short commons, or do not chuse to be seen, have 
some reason for suspecting that the furies have 
gone round to their acquaintance and sent them. 
And may this ever be the correcting punishment of 
that pride or that negligence, which are called hos- 
pitality and ceconomy. The even tenor of govern* 
ment in a well-regulated family, demands no apo- 
logies, compels to no meannesses, shrinks from no 
kindnesses. In thdr most liberal jfeelings, Albert 

and 
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and his Frances never make professions they cannot 
al all tioi^Sy fulfil-r-never offer kindness tbey do not 
wish demanded : early, punctual^ accommodating, 
tbey invite by 'their easy manners to a reciprocal 
cordiality ; decorous, select, and setting an example 
qi propriety, bold mu«t be those fiiends who tran^^ 
gress the bounds of a friendly politeness. 

Dr. Mirabel was too gpod-humored, or perhaps 
too well pleased, or possibly too prudent, to see any 
thing ambs : be was a sensible man and a scholar : 
he spoke good English and wrote good Latin^ loved 
poetry and politics, had published, aiid was inte- 
rested in Mr. Sterling's pursuits : to Oeitrude he 
w^s something rather kind than merely civil ; and 
her odd employments amused him : to the countesf ^ 
he was just M'|iat it became him to be ; and with 
])flr. S(erlif)g he might have stood well| but for a 
little^-rra very li^le tint qf the marvellpus about 
him^ w()ich made ^\ Iflirabers gi^ese very much 
like swans* 

I^dy Luxn?ore'i^ par^li^y b^ npw seen ^ some 
Hfe^ther ;' and it was fLpprpaching ^ts sepit^-r-but 
even the ptpariinthus will fafle ! ^nd Dr. Mirabert 
bIo§9oi})ipg hf^ppiness, impossible as jt ^m^ ^p4 
|if[iea mpst prpfiii§ing a vivif} expap^ion^ c^psed, oq 
a syddeR tp pppn np i^ofq, We m^U 3tep bebiAd 

\yb8^t^^vpr Yil^ th^ dpc^Q|r> original motive for 
fostering thj? profed iqtim.acy, i^ owe^ roncl) pf 
%, ?f d^r ^i|l^ wtiicb if W4* l^^^wl^ed, p a fefiliftg 
tllf t p1*F^ rtW ? wp|fi«^ ujtfiopscieqsly, jn tbp fjtUT 
IliPS of § gajple4 Pfir?f». Ji/pF Jildysfeig sajgbt, 

without 
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without any fear of contradiction, value herself oil 
the attractions of Calypso ; but she had her Eucha- 
ris ; and the doctor soon perceiving the form of go- 
vernment, and perhaps not suspecting that the 
comnfion * routine of business' was not in all casei 
to be strictly adhered to, as if he had already hook- 
ed his fish, thought he had only to ask permission 
Ci the ovtner of the stream to carry oflf his prize,- 
and increase his chanced for Success in his profes- 
lion. IJkc otrrsfelves whcit sealing a letter, h* h^d 
forked up thfe' wkkj as be thought, to a good ton4 
arid color for flie impression. The device of hif 
fieal must have been, we hiay fairly suppose, thi 
^od of Id^fe kiiedfrig to thfe gdddess of vHi^dom with 
5ie' Ifeg^rd, 
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But he knelt in vain — though he talked of ihi 
honor of ttit cdMieetion^* and only hitited at what 
her ladyship mighty* in her well-kno^n geiferosityi 
cifiu^ to d& for her f^vorite^ 

Gertrijde occuplfed intensdly for Mr. Sterlings 
but- abmrbed in her Italian studied, had suffered 
Pr. Mifffttfel's tender assiduities, either to ei^cape 
htr rnQtia^ or,^ esitremely duli of appreheni^ion' in 
what oonceni^d herself, shIs had ndt af&x^d to them 
Hho conatmetkln - f hey might? have^ borne.- She ^ 
hadbatfn^nMtdifigfto her ttrtor^ , ^ 

* Or odi dunque tu, ch^l cmI minacoia 
A U, diiettkiniai ttrani accident!/ 

She 
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She knew she was to expect 

Tora fatalc 



Ciic'l viver di Cloiindd a1 suo fin devc' 

when having closed her book, and made her low 
curtesy to tlie signor, slic endeavored to overcome 
the feeling that her lesson had excited, and went 
to resume her station and employment in tlic pre- 
sence of the countess. Descenduig the stairs, she 
saw the footman shut the door on some one, and 
she thought it the doctor ; but not having a habit of 
asking questions, in the replies to which she felt no 
interest, she rested in ignorance. 

She found Lady Luxmore pacing the room in an 
extraordinary ferment ; but as small causes would, 
in her affairs, produce very visible effects, even this 
excited no surprise ; and Gertrude saw nothing to 
remark, save that she was in one of her very worst 
humors. 

Do we talk of women as not ieible to keep a se- 
cret ? Lady Luxmore then must be exalted above 
her sex ; for even in her passion, she was prudent ; 
and never did she betray to Gertrude the confi- 
dence of Mr. Carr in the former instance, or of 
Dr. Mirabel in the present, consequently when the 
-silly girl was next waiting in the carriage at the 
dentist's door — for to the rites of this temple she 
was never admitted — seeing the doctor pasi^ . she \ 
^returned his bow, by expressing to him her sur» 
prise at the length of his absence. He shook his 
head and retired. — Did he suppose it possible that J 
she was not in the secret ? 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XL V. 



Urcnst for defects. Portrait of Edmund Howard, The hb- 
tenf-mania> Hajypy deaths* Acts of despotism, ^A subtle 
tMcmif, - A defeated plot. 

CONSCIOUS as we are, that sove9y ordinari/^ so com- 
mon-place a character as our Gertrude, may sadly 
fail in attaching interest ; and happy as we should 
be to increase her claims on the feelings of our 
readers, we cannot, even in the introduction of a 
lover, avail ourselves of circumstances for the 
purpose. The 

* Si vis mo Acre, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi/ 

of the poet, applies not here ; for, however ill the 
treatment; of Dr. Mirabel, as Gertrude was not in 
the secret, it is impossible for us to communicate 
her sentiments on tlie occasion. And, indeed, if 
she bad formed any, they would have been so 
much of a hue with the rest of her character, that 
nobody would thank her or even us for the re* 
velation. 

We would have her considered, as she existed, 
in the form of an imperfect being, seeking to do 
right, and not always able to accomplish it, when 

she 
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she had discovered in what it consisted. We* 
voiild have her seen in all the variations of chear- 
fiil and dejected spirits, and of better and worse 
, humor, generally humble and submissive, alwuygr 
decor©us>^and industrious ; but to do what we wish 
accurately, we sliould journalise ; and we are, per- 
haps, even now, too circumstantial for the little 
leisure of modern habits of life. Let us beg^ 
therefore, that Gertrude may be supposed, in im- 
portant points, very much like our neighbors, 
Charlotte Wellbred, Hester Lowly, and Francesca 
Steady : she will consider herself as complimented; 
and in acknowledgment of this accon)modation. 
Me will communicate to our readers the sincere 
pleasure it gives us to see others of the rising ge- 
neration of girls, growing up to womanhood, from 
whom examples may be deduced, by future writers, 
to prove what good mothers, t^ithout delegating 
their duties, are capable of atchie^ving, 

The summer of this year was 3pent entirely m 
London, and without a wish, on the part of Ger- 
trude, to give up the * verdi pr^ti' of the Ita- 
lian poets, for thfe reality of thfe couhtiy : tbe ' 
country would continue within her reafch : hir 
present oppoi'tunity would returti no liiorc. She 
was now so olT:en excused from tlm airings, by li8r 
employment for Mr. Sterling, attd thfe redc^nised 
necessity of making the vtio^i of thftt vi^hil^h cbSt 
money, that in general, if he went in the ciSt-Hige, 
as was grown hiif liibitj ghe kiimV hi^i^elf adfe: 
^hen he could not, she must g6; bdt; h^vidg 

brdtight 
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brought to perfection the art of sewing, chcmin 
faisanty the time was not lost. 

He began now, however, to regret her detention, 
and sometimes would say, * I w^ant your company.' 
* You must go with me to Chelsea,' said he, * to 
see a new acquaintance of mine. — 'Tis an -old 
quaker, of whom I buy our fruit. I have met 
with few such men as this simple Edmund How- 
ard.' 

Here, again, she met an instructor. This man- 
let us be pardoned if we indulge iti a gratifying re- 
collection of departed worth ! — was one of those in 
whom experience, joined to natural good sense, 
form worldly wisdom, while moral and religious 
principle give to the harmlessness of the dove, the 
dignity of a virtuous preference : the gentleness of 
his natural temper was guarded by a sagacity tliat 
owed its origin to ill treatment : when he ceased 
to be subject to oppression, it was a bulwark 
against the craft or the violence of the world ; and 
it iiad enabled him to rear a family in peace and 
prosperity. He had been a servant in the family 
of Sir Hans Slpane, and had received many les^ 
sons in prudence^, froip the njedical baronet. ^ I 
will tell thee/ said he to Mr. Sterling, ^ what has 
been the face the world has shewn to me, When 
I was a boy the squire of our parish promised me 
a halfpenny apiece, if I would catch mice in his 
barn : the reward was great, and I w as diligent : 
and then he altered his bargain, and would give 
me only a penny a dozen ; yet, I have got on by 
industry and quiet; and I have lived to s^e that, 

VOL. ih » 4 however 
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however we may treat one another, it is not intend* 
ed that one man should sow and another reap. 
The fruit -trees, in my garden, are all my own plant- 
inj^; and they will, I think. Just last my time. Xhe 
elms at my door, will outlive me. I brought 
those two, both at once, on my shoulder, from 
Windsor forest ; and now, I see my children and 
gf and-children sit in their shade.' 

There was a charm about the character of this 
good old man, which spread a serenity over that 
of others, while conversing witl^ him : his opinions 
were decided, but mild ; his knowledge of mankind 
was extensive, but not prejudiced ; bis long resi- 
dence iu the place where he lived, his shrewd obr 
servation, and his perfect memory, made him an in- 
valuable local record : he could account for np.mes 
of places, which, to the then enquirer, seemed arbi* 
trary : he remembered palaces, on the bank of the 
Thames, now no more, and knew the histories of 
families, surviving in remote generations, or lost 
- in the fusion of alliances. 

But above all his^ worldly prudence, and his 
acquired knowledge which, in many w^ys, was 
astonishing, rose his faith, his piety, his resigna- 
tion, his right judgment of this tempcu'ary st?ite 
of being, and his stedfast r^^liance on the piomise 
of that which shall succeed it. The good that niay 
be extracted from ^vil ; the advantage of early dis- 
cipline ; the much that may be done by industry, 
;^ application, and a willing n^ind, were t|je topics of 
his simple eloquence, while shifting the ladder 
from one tree to another, in hopes to find riper or 

better 
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better fruit for his customers, amongst wliom the 
old main's correct taste made him rank Mr. Ster- 
ling and ' the young person,' as he called Ger- 
trude, highly. Lady Luxmore, generally on such 
occasions, sat in the house with the females, and 
trafficked for flowers, simple waters, and cakes. 

* What a world this would be,' thought Ger- 
trude, * were all like thee, good Edmund Howard.' 
And when fruits were over, and Mr. Sterling 
called to ask how the worthy gardener was getting 
through the winter, she learnt, from his acknow- 
ledgments, how Jdearly are allied humility, and , 
dignity. ' I thank thee for thy friendly call' would 
he say : ' the kindness of our bettens is sweet ; and 
it was a kind, and a very kind thing, .to take thiift 
trouble only to know how a poor old man does, 
I shall have, I trust, some fine fruit in the season : 
I am trying an improvement on my trees ; and if 
we all live so long, I shall be glad to gather for 
thee, and to talk with thee again.' 

There are persons who have the art of bringing 
out only the worst furnitui'e of their neighbors' 
hearts, and who may justly say, they find all man^- 
kind corrupt or hostile : there are others, who ^' 
meet with only the good and fair of human cha- 
racter, and who, therefore, paint flattering likenes- 
ses ; but there are a third set, who seem to give 
the merit they find ; and of this description wsi0 
Edmund Howard. 

His religious opinions, the old man was taii.wel| 
bred to obtrude ; but when he found Mr. Sterling 
well read in Barclay's Apology, aod acquaintcfd 

D d 2 with 
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with the specific differences of all classes of dis^ 
senters, ho was not shy on the subject. On moral 
points, much was to be gained from his sentiments'; 
and their effects were not nugatory in the mind of 
Gertrude. It is not to, be wondered at, that in 
the limited state of her purse, particularly before 
Miss Bonfoy procured for her the yearly sum witli 
which she drest herself, the lottery in its lowest 
existing division of hopes, should have offered 
itself as a temptation : the increasing want of books, 
and the possession of enough to risk, had again/ 
added to the incitations of puffing and posting, 
made her give it a new consideration ; and not 
daring to avow it, she had no chance of being 
thwarted or i^dvised on the subject A visit to 
good old Howard (accidentally procured her the 
counsel she hardly knew she needed, and settled 
her opiniqn. 

/ That poor woman,' said Howard, ^ who kept 
me from serving tliee, is one of the many sufferers 
by hopes from the lottery. When 1 see such peo- 
ple, first resorting to the pawnbroker, and then to 
the lottery, I think I see, indeed, the caterpillar 
eating up what the locust had left. I am some- 
how, 1 cannot tell how, doomed to hear the mise- 
ries of every body. I suppose they look on a 
quaker, as sick people do on an apothecary/ as one 
|vho may see them in all sorts of undresses. I 
can give but little assistance ; and, in this case, ad- 
vic€i|H)uld never come in time, for I know, that 
unless it is too late, it is never listened to. The 
woman and her husband kept a very reputable 

shop 
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shop in this place, and were living, Content and 
happy, till a servant in the neighborhood, who had 
got a small prii:e in the lottery, made the silly 
creature covetous : she then laid out a small suiri, 
unknown to her husband, and, so much the wors6 
for her, was fortunate : this encouraged her to tell 
her husband, and to prompt him to try : he did 
so, and lost : she then fancied, as she said, that the 
luCk might lie oil her side of the family ; arid she 
induced a sister to try, who was likewise success- 
ful. She now, having her head full of numbers 
and prizes, dreamt that she bought a share of a 
particular ticket, for one of het children ; and to 
accomplish this, she pawned some useful articles j 
this proving unsuccessful, one might have sup- 
posed she would have been quiet; but the mad- 
ness had, by this time, seized the whole family j 
and in the course of a few weeks, they were so re- 
duced, as to have neither shop nor dwelling; and 
this poor foolish wretch, is now subsisting by sift- 
ing cinders.' This fact which We have stated, witlv 
out embellishment, gave Gertrude th? knowledge 
she wanted ; and her money was safe. 

* Our bell goes,' said Howard, * in one of Mr. 
Sterling's visits with Gertrude, for two funerals. 
TTis an extraordinary circumstance. Two excellent 
women, step-mother and daughter, have lived to- 
gether here, for some years: the mother stout, the 
daughter a sad invalid. The mother had a para- 
lytic stroke : we were grieved, and said, * If she 
goes first, what will the poor sick one do?-^But 
the sick 9De got well, and was so anxious for the 

old 
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old lady's life, that wc all wbhed her to live, even 
hi'l4)less as she was. At lust, the house was shut 
up, and then we said, * O ! now the good old wo- 
man i5 released;' but it was not so; the daughter 
hud died, in a moment, of apoplexy : the old lady 
had, at the same time, a fresh sti*oke ; she lived 
but three days, and never knew of her daughter's 
death or illness. Now, thee musjt acknowledge, 
friend, concluded Edmund Uowaid, that the wit 
of 7?ian could hardly have devised the means for 
so happy an end. 

We return to our Italian, master, and his pupil. 

Having weathered all tlic storms and tempests 
that occurred, during tlie time her stock of cash 
labtcdjGertrude was beginning to look, forward, with 
some little palpitation, to tlie necessity of present- 
ing her purse to Mr. Sterling. The.Signor had 
not relaxed in his attention to her improvement; 
and he had assured her, thati could she devote, in 
all, two years to the language, what was. difficult 
to. her nmst.be so to him, and that, if ever she had 
an opportunity of visiting. Italy, she. would.notxieed 
an interpreter. Two, guineas for eight lessons, 
and three lessons in a week, had exhausted, her 
twenty guineas, and all. she. could; pilfei' from. her 
allowance for clothes;, and sixteen guinegis. more 
would be wanting, to complete the. purpose; but 
Mr. Sterling had, been, for some time, kind.toJieF: 
and knowing that she might place reliance^on Li^ 
word, she thought her fears .g^*oundless,'thojugli^ie 
could not but fear. <L 

She 
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Shfe was deliberating on the manner in which 
she shtniM brihg forwatrd her request, when she 
vr&s reduced to a situation in which she would not 
have stooped to make it, and which nearly remov- 
ed the pm'pose of making it. Without any ade- 
(Jtrate jjrovocation, and therefore it may fairly be 
supposed, prorrt][)ted, Mr. Sterling, one day when 
she had displeased him, called her an ungrateful 
girl. She felt the' injustice of the charge; it 
woutided her deeply; and 6he began to ask her- 
self ^hifether she were not guilty of a culpable" 
baseness, in admitting it, thus tacitly, especially as 
it was repeated with fresh energy all the while she 
WM standing silent : she was going to reply, when 
hei' interest came to her recollection, aif^d she shut 
hef lipis : again she thought herself v^rong ; 8md thef 
reproof jbfoceerfirig, shd Idd down the papers ih 
her hati'd, and said, * Sir, I do not deserve to bd 
called uAgrat^fuI: you accus^e me unjustly :'— she( 
th6n quitted the room, and ^*as employed no more 
the whofe day, Mr. Sterlitig came and looked ai 
h&t : she prbdeiSied with her own work, and no- 
thing occuri^ed. At ditifier, he was. not unc!\^iV 
tfnd she was cool and respectful : in the evening, 
she \^as called into the stivdy ; and he seemed to 
wfeh stie should fofget what had happened : she 
was still distant, — he asked her what was thc^ 
matter. — ^ You have called me ungrateful, Sir,'* 
said she; ^ anrf I feel it.'-^* ! yoti ^omach i^-*^ 
Miss^, doyoa?' sard he, and proceeded wnth' a virii-*^ 
dication* of his charge, and his right to say what^ 
he pleased': she heaVd M^hat he sfcdd, and left- th# 

rqom 
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room. At night, she took leave of him with a 
respectful distance, and went to bed very unhappy, 
Dut yet with a consciousness of doing right The 
next day was Sunday, and she was called into the 
study to witness tlie most dignified candor, and to 
receive the most graceful condescension ;. for, on 
her entering the room, he said, * Gertrude, I was 
peevish yesterday, and was unjust: I called you 
ungrateful; — I ought not to have done so, for 
you do not merit the reproach : when 1 had once 
said it, the pride of man made me support my opi- 
nion : I beg your pardon ; shake hands ; let us 

. be friends a£[ain.' 

Xo one can imagine her feeliftg : never had she 
tliought so highly as now, of Mr. Sterling ; it seem- 
ed as if she possessed his confidence; and their 
cordiality was mutual : it was surely a happy mo- 
ment to ask for sixteen guineas. O ! no; Ger- 
trude could take no advantage of any one. 

A' few days after, and while their friendship wa§ 
uninterrupted, he employed her to copy a note, on 
tlie neat composition of which he rather prided him- 
self; but which must inevitably have produced a 
quarrel with the person to whom it was addressed; 
he asked her, as he now often did, her opinion of 
it; she replied by saying she could not like it, 
and being required to give her reason, she said, 
there was ai] Ishmaelitish spirit in it. He sent 
her away, as if not disposed to employ her ; but 

^presently he called her again, and shewing her the 
note, very much lowered in its tone, he said, good 
humoredly, * Come, Miss, tell me if I am an Ish- 

maelite 
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liiaelite now. — But neither was this, in her judg? 
meat, an honorable opportunity for begging. 

Successes like these, argued influence, and she 
never abused it; but when she thought herself 
fairly removed from the action of any bias, she ven- 
tured one morning to remind him respectfully of 
his promise, and to inform him that she had en- 
tered on that set of lessons which would take her 
last two guineas* — What could exceed her asto- 
nishment and her dismay, when he replied, that 
he must consider the matter again : — that he was 
not at all pleased with her : that she learnt, and 
no one was the wiser for what she learnt : that 
those Italian fellows were generally sent out of their 
own country, for some misdemeanor ; and, in 
short, that she must not expect the performance 
of his promise ! 

She would probably have asked in what way 
she could display her learning so as not to offend 
Lady Luxmore ; she would have remarked that' 
G 7- was the same person as when no objec- 
tion was made to him ; and she might have in- 
treated ; but she was ordered to be silent, and to 
quit the room. 

The shock came by surprise, for though she had 
feared to ask, she had not doubted Mr. Sterling's 
honor: yet she retired in silence; for never could 
Gertrude, however indignant — and indignant she 
often was — be charged with the vulgar rage implied 
by a furious retreat ; she was always taller when 
offended, but pever louder^ 

Her oc$:upations led her into the front-parlor 

8 where 
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where was the cormtess : she sat down to work ; 
but tlie tears gishcd out 

Her Ladysliip was not m one of her wtfTst hu- 
mors. She asked the cause of fier tears; and 
Gertrude i^eyeakd k, at the same tntae pfofcssrng 
her resolution to subinit, but not at all verling her 
tcelinjp, and when she ceased to spealt, she Re- 
tired up stairs (o cry. 

As soon afs she could command her feefinjs, she 
wrote a note to O— ^ in these words : 

' Sir, 

* A cifcumsfance having arisen which, 
to rrty irtfiiiite regi'et, hinders my proceeding in 
readiwg' Italian with you, I inclose what I am in- * 
d'ebKdfoyoo, ^nd remain, Sir, 

* Your obliged and obedTeAf, 

' Gertrude AutfiiEY.' 

What ^' it^closerf \fas, indeed, sortitiv^hat more 
thWA* what sfte wa^ indebted ; blit she h^ldnot con- 
rage to stand- the protraction of her niiisery; and still 
rtVDfe afristid' was she of beirtg dra-\^n' JAto telfiAg 
something too near the truth, to be' creditisible* to 
the di^ipline under which she smarted : she jire- 
ferred one effort, and left Godfrey, and his felldw- 
heroes to liberate Jei*lii5ia.lemi, wifliout* an intention 
of ever a^in enqniring how, or by whose meansr it 
Vras- brought) abont. 

fftiving wiltaten her nofe; sftier sa< down on the 
side of her bed and wept aft*esh ; in^ \^Hich nrtpro^ 
fitabfo eH^yitteft* shf^' w^ st#pl4i^' by tc visit 

* from 

3 ^^ 
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from I^ady Luxraorc, who, instes^d of scolding* 
canie to soothe, and instead of justifying her un- 
cle, condemned, altogether, his caprice. She even 
offered her the money ; she pressed her to receive 
it; but Gertrude, though duly sensible of the kind- 
ness, declined it. * Were it parsimony in Mr. 
Sterling,' she said,. * I would accept it, and thank- 
fully ; but it is to the teacher, nay, it is to my 
learning at all, that he objects; and he shall be 
obeyed.' 

Lady Luxmore remonstrated; and again offered^: 
she at last begged, butcould obtain notiiing farther 
than a promise from Gertrude, to withhold her 
note till the next morning. 

Mr. Sterling was, all the rest of that day, insuf-- 
ferable. Whenever he saw her, it was, indeed, in 
tears ; but these tears did not, of necessity, pro- 
voke unkind expressions. He repeated to himself 
when no one contested the point, that he would 
be obeyed : again, * the Signor might be an out>- 
law ;' ' she learnt, and did every thing-els,e,.slily and 
in private ;' and, da capo^ ^ he would be obeyed.* 
No reply, the most patient, was endured ;. noiti*- 
treaty, the most humble, that she might be: per- 
mitted to submit in peace, oould avail; The coun- 
tess was almost compassionate, though sitent; but 
Mr. Sterlings even when G^trude wished him 
good night, was bitter. 

After a disturbed sleep, she went down startr^; 
more than, half ill with fretting.— — She must, 
of necessity, pass his study-dooi^ and peroefiving 
it open, she turned her head away : he had pro- 
voked 
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voked a spirit, not haughty but generous : aftd to 
be civil was out of her power. Scarcely could she 
credit her ears, when as she passed the door, she 
heard him call her : she stopt ; he beckoned her; 
she went into the study ; he bade lier shut the 
door ; she obeyed, and he said : 

* I am tired of tliis farce : — It is by Lady Lux- 
more's desire that I have behaved thus ill to you : 

she is jealous of G , as she is of every body 

else, I think. I told her that what you express 
is no more than the gratitude I know you feel to 
every body who teaches you any thing ; but this 
would not satisfy her; she has let me have no 
peace till I pr6u)ised to stop your learning Italian i 
but she is frightened by seeing you so firm, and I 
may now do as I like; so fetfch me a slip of paper, 
and hold my pipe ; and I will write you a draught 
on the banker/ 

Gertrude's feet were nailed to the ground. She 
said, * what am 1 to do, Sir r' 

* Why, fetch the paper,' said he, laughing. 

* But, Sir, if Lady Luxmore and you are not 
agreed between yourselves in governing me, how 
am I to obey you ?' 

*Nay, indeed, I know not. You have a hard 
task of it I own.' 

* What am I to say to Lady Luxmore ?' 

*Just what you please: it is of little conse- 
quence.' 

* May I say. Sir, that you have changed your 
mind ?' 



% 



* Yes ; 
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* Yes ; or that you oould wish, she would change 
her's, if you like.' 

With acknowledgments of Mr. Sterling's good- 
ness, she led the study, and returned to the coun- 
tess, who, with little care to preserve appearances, 
had laid out on the dining table the cheque for 
the banker, which she knew would be wanted. — 
Gertrude had only to say that Mr. Sterling had 
been very kind; and the matter was all settled 
again. 

Here ended all Gertrude Aubrey's sufferings 
from any waywardness in his temper: and here 
began a new trial for her in the excess of his con- 
fidence aad his kindness. 
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